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Every  SatHrday  with 
additional  liiua  In  January 


U.OO  aor  year  in  U.  S.  A. ; 
$S.50  In  Canada;  $6.00  Foreiin 


I5c  PER  COPY 


Vaughn  Shoemaker,  chief  editorial  cartoonist  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has  done 
it  again.  Awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  his  1937  Armistice  Day  cartoon,  "The  Road 
Back^”,  he  now  receives  the  coveted  award  for  his  great  1946  cartoon,  "Still  Racing 
His  Shadow,”  published  Sept.  6.  1946. 

Still  Raring  His  Shadow  _  The  Road  Back? 


High  honors  such  as  this  are  not  new 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Down 
the  years,  Pulitzer  prizes  and  similar 
citations  have  been  awarded  many 
members  of  this  newspaper’s  stafC 
Five  different  Chicago  Daily  News 
writers  have  received  the  Pulitzer 
award. 


Editor  and  Publisher 


You  nood  nowtpopors  to  soli  Now  Yod 


THI^ 

"  The  world's  largest  municipal  consumer  of  water  uses  over 

I  billion  gallons  a  day.  New  York's  water  springs  from  the 
great  Croton  and  Catskill  watersheds.  In  all,  16  reservoirs  and 
6  lakes  store  280  billion  gallons  and  292  miles  of  aqueducts 
carry  it  to  the  city.  At  Ashokan  Reservoir,  a  northern  terminus, 
the  water  is  purmed  by  chlorination  and  an  aeration  process 
which  shoots  it  skyward  through  1,599  nozzles.  The  longest 

Pressure  tunnel  in  the  world,  part  of  the  city  system,  is  18  miles 
>ng,  15  feet  in  diameter  and  reaches  a  depth  of  750  feet. 
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Pulitzer  Prize  in  Journalism  to 
Edward  T.  Folliard  of  The  Washington  Post 


he  succeed  that  the  articles  were  immediately  hailed  as 
masterful,  request  came  pouring  in  for  reprints,  and 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  is  the  final  acclaim. 


Post  reporter  Folliard  was  sent  to  Atlanta  to  find  out 
who  the  Columbians  were,  what  they  were,  and  how 
they  got  that  way.  He  spent  a  week  in  Atlanta,  inter¬ 
viewed  the  Columbian  leaders,  talked  to  all  kinds  of 
people  in  Atlanta.  Then  he  wrote — not  a  smear  series 
on  Southern  intolerance,  not  a  screaming  exposure  of 
Hitlerism  reborn  in  America,  but  a  quiet,  factual  story 
of  what  kind  of  people  these  fanatics  were,  what  they 
were  doing  or  trying  to  do  in  Atlanta,  and  what  the 
citizens  of  Atlanta  thought  about  them. 


It  is  this  kind  of  writing  that  has  won  for  Folliard  the 
admiration  of  other  Washington  newspapermen.  It  is 
men  liker  Folliard  who  have  helped  make  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  outstanding  in  Washington,  with  more  awards 
of  various  kinds  for  journalistic  excellence  in  the  peist 
twelve  years  than  have  been  received  by  all  other 
Washington  papers  combined. 


Folliard  is  the  kind  of  person  who  is  puzzled  by  hatred 
and  intolerance.  He  finds  it  hard  to  understand  how 
F^eople  can  be  like  that,  so  he  tried  to  find  out,  using 
the  Columbians  as  guinea  pigs,  for  his  own  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  that  of  Washington  Post  readers.  So  well  did 
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Represented  by  Osborn,  Scaloro.  Meeker  &  Co. — George  D. 
Qose,  Inc.  (Pacific  C^ast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 


In  the  competition  for  news  stand 
circulation  it's  color  that  commands  at¬ 
tention  and  helps  to  step  up  street  sales. 
Even  where  this  competition  does  not 
exist,  color  is  still  extremely  important 
to  readers  and  advertisers. 

Realizing  the  growing  importance  of 
color,  Goss  engineers  designed  the 
HEADLIINER  Press  to  provide  the  max¬ 
imum  in  color  flexibility.  This  press  is 
pre-engineered  for  the  addition  of  color 
cylinders  or  reversing  mechanisms  at 
any  time,  without  changes  in  the  press 
structure. 

Color  by  portability  is  available  in  the 
Goss  portable  ink  fountains  which  are 


designed  for  use  on  any  unit  and  in  any 
position.  They  permit  running  of  four 
different  colors  of  ink  on  the  same  plate 
cylinder  of  any  unit  and  insure  economy 
by  eliminating  the  waste  of  expensive 
color  inks. 

To  meet  all  requirements,  a  selection 
of  color  cylinders  with  or  without  separ¬ 
ate  impression  cylinders  on  the  standard 
unit  gives  one,  two,  or  three  color  and 
black  pages  in  a  maximum  number  of  po¬ 
sitions  throughout  the  newspaper.  Refer 
your  specific  color  requirements  to  Goss 
and  learn  how  simply  and  economically 
you  can  handle  them  with  Goss  HEAD¬ 
LINER  unit  construction. 
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direct 


No  keel  cooling  wait  keeps  a  selling  story  (rom 
headquarters — when  delivered  direct  to  the  home. 
Here  the  chain  o(  command  is  short.  Buying  deci¬ 
sions  are  made  each  evening  hy  the  family  quorum. 

The  Herald-A  merican  takes  two  circulation 
firsts  in  Chicago  every  evening — first  with  its  more 
than  500,000  regular  readers  .  .  .  first  with  over 
150,000  subscribers  who  have  made  special 
arrangements  to  have  their  newspaper  home  deliv¬ 
ered.  Over  150,000  home  subscribers  provide  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  importance  readers  put 
on  never  missing  an  issue  of  Chicago’s  most  widely 
read  evening  newspaper. 

Such  daily  headliners  as  —  news  and  pictures 
from  INS,  AP,  INP  and  AP  wirephoto  (most  com¬ 
plete  news  service  in  Chicago);  top  flight  feature 
writers  Wine  hell,  Pegl  er,  Durlin^,  Pearson, 
Rukeyser  and  Vanderpoel;  lau^h  and  thrill  provok¬ 
ing  Blondie,  Mandrake,  Buck  Rogers,  Rip  Kirby 
and  Buz  Sawyer  . . .  also  appear  in  the  hi^  Sunday 
Herald-American.  All  "best  reasons"  for  th  is 
newspaper’s  more  than  a  million  regular  Sunday 
circulation. 

Profit  -minded  advertisers  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  this  direct  route  to  sales. 
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“THE  GREATEST  STORY 

EVER  TOLD” 


♦ 


* 


This  is  an  unusual  advertisement.  It  invites  you  t«) 
listen  to  the  radio  program  of  a  competitor  of  ours. 

This  program  is  broadcast  every  Sunday  at 
6:,S0  P.  M.  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  over  the 
nation-wide  facilities  of  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company.  It  is  called  "T/n  Grct/test  Story  Lrcr 
l'o/(/"  and  is  sponsored  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  it.  It  draws  upon 
incidents  in  the  Bible  to  refresh  people's  minds 
about  the  most  radical  doctrine  ever  preached. 

It  (ould  not  Ik  hrotiditisl  in  Rnssin. 

It  would  disturb  the  Russian  worker  t(»  know 
that  man  is  not  the  tool  of  the  state — to  be 
enslaved  and  denied  the  fruits  of  his  labor;  to  be 
disenfranchised,  displaced,  interned  or  liquidated 
by  political  whim.  It  would  disillusion  him  to 
know  that  there  is  a  government  under  w  hich,  by 
simply  having  faith  in  God  and  a  decent  respect 
for  one  another's  rights,  as  members  of  His  family, 
he  can  live  more  happily  than  by  giving  in  to 
despair  of  Him  and  hate  for  one  another. 

"’/7/c  Cirii/tist  Story  Lier  Told"  has  all  the 
impact  of  news — radical  nesvs  for  a  world  beset 
b\  the  suspicion  and  hate  which  Communism 
spreads  and  feeds  on. 


It  reminds  us  that  without  faith  men  have  no 
moral  yardstick  b\  w  hich  t«)  judge  the  motives  of 
their  leaders. 

This  Il  f  hint  sttii  hafijHii  in  the  totiditarinn  states 
of  our  own  times — erer  since  World  War  I,  when 
the  unmoral  leaders  of  materialistic  Germany  used 
I.enin  to  spread  the  cancer  of  atheistic  Communism 
through  Russia  as  a  germ  weapon  of  that  war.  This 
same  insidious  weapon  is  being  beamed  toward  us. 

.At  the  core  of  this  evil  is  an  unmoral.  Godless 
ambition  which  is  the  competitor  of  the  American 
social  ideal  —  as  the  criminal,  without  morals, 
is  the  competitor  of  the  honest  man. 

This  is  the  iron  rule  of  Communism  which  a 
handful  of  vengeful  people  would  substitute  for 
the  Golden  Rule  among  us. 

The  merchandisers  of  discontent  have  been 
selling  a  dishonest  imported  product  for  too 
long  a  time. 

Listening  to  a  radio  program  may  seem  a  small 
weapon  against  so  grave  a  danger.  But  unless  the 
great  majority  of  us  deem  it  worthwhile  to  renew 
our  faith  in  the  Source  of  our  power  and  blessings, 
we  may  not  find  the  strength  to  preserve  them. 


THE  C.ENERAL  TIRE  &  Rl'BBER  COMPANY  •  Akron.  Ohi( 


This  is  a  reprint  of  a  full  page  advertisement  which  appeared  in  metropolitan  newspapers,  Sunday,  May  4>  1947 
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What  is  the  potential  for  your  product 


Specific  Information  for 
Specific  Product  Use 

Field  crews  walked  15,000  city 
blocks — covered  59  cities  and  towns 
on  foot  or  by  car  to  assemble  the 
operating  material  in  the  Detroit 
Times  Control 

27,027  retail  outlets  in  18  classih- 
cations  arranged  by  sales  divisions 
and  areas 

Maps  of  41  city  sales  divisions  on 
which  368  shopping  centers  and 
streets  are  located — descriptive  and 
transportation  detail  maps 
Air-view  sales  maps  (in  color)  of 
the  retail  trading  area  and  jobbing 
territory 

New  sales  visualization  of  suburban 
sales  areas 

Suburban  cities  and  their  retailers 
arranged  by  sales  areas  . 


Through  this  Saics  Operating  Control,  the  Detroit  Times  brings  to  the  sales 
executive  basic  sales  information  and  material  for  market  evaluation  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  his  own  product.  The  sales  executive  will  find  here  a  practical  sales  tool 
— retail  dealer  analysis,  new  working  maps  of  jobbing  and  retail  trading  areas, 
city  sales  division  maps  . . .  maps  of  transportation,  proposed  major  changes  . . . 
descriptive  sales  outline,  etc.  This  Sales  Operating  Control  provides  the  sales 
manager  with  a  working  guide  through  which  he  can  smartly  plan 
his  own  market  operation. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER  .  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  •  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


HELPING  AMERICANS  GET 
A  WELL-EARNED  VACATION 


On  Sunday,  May  4th,  The  New  York  Times  published  its  1947 
Vacation  Preview  ...  a  96-page  tabloid  section  devoted  to  news 
and  advertising  of  resorts  and  travel. 

It  is  the  biggest  section  of  the  kind  ever  published  by  TheTimes, 
long  the  nation's  leader  in  this  field  of  advertising. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  more  than  1,000  advertisers 
represented  in  this  section  greeted  it  is  significant. 

It  is  evidence  that  one  of  America’s  important  industries  has 
"reconverted”  and  is  in  business  again  to  help  build  our  nation’s 
prosperity  by  serving  our  citizens  with  the  rest  and  recreation 
they  sorely  need. 

In  the  26  pages  devoted  to  news  and  advertising  of  foreign 
companies,  this  evidence  is  even  more  apparent.  Foreign  coun¬ 
tries  need  American  dollars  spent  by  American  tourists  to  help 
rebuild  their  war-destroyed  economy. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  The  New  York  Times  that  in  this  first  major 
post-war  bid  for  business  by  the  vacation  industry,  both  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign,  the  industry  turns  to  The  Times  so  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  and  so  confidently. 

ifflrk 

**AU  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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9  Hearst  Papers  Develop 
Detailed  Sales  Control  Data 


Manuals,  Adapted  to  All  Products, 
Show  500,000  Retail  Outlets 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

SALES  Operating  Controls  for 

nine  markets  accounting  for 
41%  of  the  country’s  retail  sales 
have  been  com¬ 
plete  after  a 
year’s  work,  by 
Hearst  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service  in 
cooperation  with 
Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Called  mod¬ 
ern,  practical 
and  flexible,  the 
information  sup- 
plied  by  the 
Controls  covers 
almost  half  a 
million  retail 
outlets  in  18 
product  classifications,  arranged 
by  sales  areas  and  sales  divi¬ 
sions  as  an  effective  working 
tool  for  sales  executives. 

Walked  500,000  Blocks 


2.  Mapped  marketing  visuali¬ 
zation. 

3.  Shopping  center  and  street 
locating. 

4.  Tied-in  routed  breakdown 
of  retail  outlets. 


Newspapers: 

Blocks 

Routed 

Retail 

Walked 

Outlets 

Boston  . 

65,000 

26,556 

New  York  . . . . 

317,000 

145,715 

Baltimore  . . . . 

19,886 

13,045 

Pittsburgh  . . . 

16,008 

41,156 

Detroit . 

15,000 

27,027 

Chicago  . 

20,300 

55,227 

Seattle  . 

25.240 

13,600 

San  Francisco. 

25.170 

61,630 

Los  Angeles  . 

48,000 

61,500 

productions  of  retail  trading 
areas  give  a  bird’s  eye  view  of 
the  terrain — waterways,  high¬ 
ways,  railroads,  airports — and 
population  groupings,  showing 
relative  importance  and  density 
in  a  cross-hatch  pattern. 

Each  city  in  each  market  has 
been  divided  and  mapped  by 
sales  divisions.  All  shopping 
centers  and  streets  are  located 
exactly.  These  sales  divisions 
were  determined,  not  by  sam- 


Cities 

Shopping 

Number 

&  Towns 

Centers 

Of  Sales 

Mapped 

Mapped 

Maps 

112 

255 

254 

402 

903 

478 

40 

149 

108 

157 

151 

130 

59 

368 

174 

85 

326 

226 

60 

244 

155 

305 

213 

256 

300 

428 

202 

Hobson 


HEAL  SHOE-LEATHER  SURVEY 

Here  is  a  rough  picture  of  the  amount  of  work  that  went  into 
the  nine  Sales  Operating  Controls  just  developed  by  the  Hearst 


Field  crews  walked  well  over 
a  half  million  blocks  gathering 
the  data.  William  G.  Hobson, 
general  Mies  manager  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  was  “chief 
engineer”  in  the  design  and 
work  supervision  of  the  Con¬ 
trols. 

The  nine  markets  involve 
$22,250,000,000  in  retail  sales 
and  have  a  total  population  of 
37,000,000. 

While  all  nine  Sales  Controls 
have  the  same  basic  pattern,  the 
differences  of  each  market  are 
handled  individually. 

Developed  primarily  for  sales 
managers,  the  material  includes 
more  than  2,000  maps,  all  visual¬ 
ized  for  effective  sales  handling. 
Copies  of  control  books  will  be 
aroilable  to  Mies  managers,  Mr. 
Hobson  said,  but  HAS  and  the 
newspapers  involved  will  work 
''^th  the  Mies  managers  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  information  to  indi¬ 
vidual  problems. 

The  newspapers  are  Boston 
necord-American,  New  York 
Journal  -  American,  Baltimore 
News-Post,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 
mph,  Detroit  Times,  Chicago 
aerald-American,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Boiled  down,  the  controls  for 
each  market  area  are: 

L  Specialized  working  ar¬ 
rangement 


5.  Sales  and  salesman’s  work¬ 
ing  control. 

6.  Factual  evaluation  of  a 
market  and  its  parts. 

7.  A  practical  aid  for  setting 
up  the  sales  machinery  of  a 
business. 

The  Sales  Controls  are  de¬ 
signed  for  specific  product  use, 
according  to  Mr.  Hobson,  and 
are  adaptable  to  practically  any 
type  of  product  or  service. 
Through  the  use  of  a  cylinder 
appearing  opposite  each  sales 
division  map,  the  sales  execu¬ 
tive  has  a  working  base  for  his 
figuring.  The  cylinder  may  rep¬ 
resent  total  consumption,  deal¬ 
ers,  car  registrations,  licensees, 
etc.  Evaluation  can  extend  to 
the  worth  and  importance  of 
each  sales  division  in  relation 
to  the  sales  manager’s  own  prod¬ 
uct  and  selling  problem. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  pages 
of  each  Sales  Operating  Con¬ 
trol  are  headed  “Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  Notes’’  and  are  designed 
for  the  insertion  of  the  sales 
manager’s  experiences,  plans, 
etc.,  showing  a  complete  indi¬ 
vidual  operating  pattern.  Dealer 
figures  are  shown  on  inserts 
which  can  be  removed  after  the 
necessary  information  has  been 
transferred  to  the  sales  execu¬ 
tive’s  own  notes. 

’The  sales  manager’s  maps, 
built  for  working  use,  are 
“unique  and  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments,”  Mr.  Hobson  said.  Re¬ 


pling,  but  by  coverage  of  every 
city  block  on  foot  by  field  crews. 

Shopping  centers  and  main 
shopping  streets  were  plotted 
after  checking  of  numerous  fac¬ 
tors.  such  as  bus  traffic,  store 
traffic,  location  of  main  chains, 
etc. 

There  are  65  highly-graphic 
suburban  area  maps  in  the  nine 
working  Sales  Controls.  All  im¬ 
portant  cities  and  towns  are  lo¬ 
cated,  as  are  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities,  county  boundaries,  and 
other  geographic  data. 

The  suburban  maps  include 
primary  and  secondary  whole¬ 
sale  areas.  Each  shows  towns 
of  2,500  population  and  up. 

Every  sales  division  map  is 
accompanied  by  three  smaller 
maps;  1.  descriptive  outline, 
showing  population  characteris¬ 
tics.  manufacturing;  2.  proposed 
major  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments,  3.  transportation. 

Product  data  appear  in  18 
classifications:  grocery,  drug, 
meat,  beer,  liquor,  shoes,  wo¬ 
men’s  wear,  men’s  wear,  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  gasoline,  tires, 
paint,  jewelry,  variety,  hard¬ 
ware,  furniture,  stationery  and 
department  stores. 

Scope  of  the  markets  studied 
ranges  from  a  few  hundred  to 
93,000  square  miles.  One  of  the 
smallest  in  area  is  New  York, 
City,  but  it  has  the  largest  ntim- 
ber  of  sales  divisions — 115— em- 
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bracing  a  city  zone  of  12,000,000 
population. 

Largest  market,  geographic¬ 
ally,  is  San  Francisco’s,  which 
includes  all  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  a  portion  of  Nevada 
about  Reno.  Detailed  informa¬ 
tion  lists  every  retail  outlet 
in  nine  countries. 

All  of  the  state  of  Washington 
is  surveyed  in  the  Seattle  proj¬ 
ect.  The  Los  Angeles  study  in¬ 
cludes  an  area  of  57,000  square 
miles,  with  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  Counties  as  the  primary 
market,  and  extending  from 
there  to  all  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Douglas  County,  Ne¬ 
vada. 

A  Sales  Control  plan  was 
drawn  up  in  New  York  by  the 
Hearst  organization  before  the 
war,  and  Chicago  brought  one 
out  in  1943,  but  this  is  -  the 
Hearst  papers’  first  nationwide 
assembly  of  such  information. 

The  project’s  scope  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  examination  of  one 
Control  book — San  Francisco— 
as  an  example. 

Dota  on  11  States 

A  color  cover  shows  a  topo¬ 
graphical  lift  out  of  the  North¬ 
ern  California  market  against  a 
map  of  the  United  States.  In¬ 
side,  in  sequence,  are  maps  and 
general  data  for  the  11  western 
and  Pacific  Coast  states.  ’Then 
comes  the  Northern  California 
market  with  its  12  sales  areas 
in  addition  to  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region.  Each  sales  area  la 
mapped  and  accompanied  by 
basic  economic  data.  I 

The  final  section  deals  with 
the  nine  counties  bordering  on  I 
San  Francisco  Bay,  broken  up 
into  60  sales  divisions.  Area 
maps  of  varying  size  show  the 
next  larger  portions  of  which 
they  are  segments.  j 

A  four-way  mapping  tech-  j 
nique  was  develop^  to  depict 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  market. 
Street-by-street  maps  are  used 
for  the  larger  cities,  while  the 
suburban  areas  are  shown  with 
inserts  to  reveal  the  major 
shopping  centers.  For  each  of 
the  60  divisions,  types  of  resi¬ 
dences,  neighborhood  character¬ 
istics,  locations  of  major  de¬ 
velopment,  parks,  transporta¬ 
tion,  etc.,  are  shown. 

Route-list  detail  includes  id-  . 
formation  down  to  directions  on 
what  street  cars  to  take  from  I 
downtown  to  the  route  start 
and  to  adjacent  routes.  ’ITie  foot- 
slogging  field  crew,  which  cov¬ 
ered  25,000  blocks  in  the  area, 
even  worked  out  the  routing  so 
that  the  walking  is  downhill, 
riding  uphill.  Route  lists  are 
coded  so  as  to  supply  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  types  of  products 
carried  by  each  retail  outlet. 

During  the  project’s  develop¬ 
ment,  in  all  nine  markets,  tte 
help  of  more  than  1,200  sales 
and  advertising  executives  was 
enlisted  by  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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Churchill’s  Memoirs 
Bring  Dollar  a  Word 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

LIFE  MAGAZINE,  the  New 
Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.  have  acquired  U.  S. 
rights  to  Winston  Churchill’s 
memoirs  for  more  than  $1,000.- 
000. 

TTic  former  British  prime 
minister  will  be  getting  $1  a 
word  rate,  as  the  Memoirs  will 
run  to  approximately  1.000,000 
words  in  five  volumes. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph 
acquired  the  rights  and  will 
publish  the  Memoirs  serially  in 
England.  Lord  Camrose,  the 
Daily  Telegraph’s  publisher, 
was  Churchill’s  agent  on  a  trip 
here  last  November,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  this  week. 

Id  Canada,  the  exclusive  seri¬ 
alization  rights  are  held  by  the 
Montreal  Standard,  in  Australia 
by  the  Melbourne  Herald,  and  in 
iSonth  Africa  by  the  Argus 
'South  African  Newspapers  Ltd. 
All  rights  In  other  countries 
are  held  by  the  Cooperation 
Press  Service. 

New  York  Times  publication 
of  material  from  the  first  volume 
is  tentatively  planned  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  1948.  In  the  same  period. 
Life  will  offer  portions  of  the 
volume.  British  and  foreign 
newspapers  will  follow  the 
Times  by  at  least  24  hours. 

Other  volumes  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  same  schedule  at 
approximately  six-months  in¬ 
tervals,  the  fifth  volume  appear¬ 
ing  in  1950.  Churchill  has  al¬ 
ready  written  a  large  part  of 
the  Memoirs,  it  was  announced. 

The  size  of  the  deal  and  the 
importance  of  the  war  history 
they  will  contain  recall  some  of 
the  big-figure  syndicate  deals 
of  the  past.  The  biggest  have 
been  ti^  up  with  the  two  wars. 

In  1930,  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  paid  $300,- 
000  for  the  serial  rights  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing’s  memoirs  and  the 
New  York  Times  and  old  New 
York  World  started  publishing 
shortly  before  the  World  died. 

The  climax  of  post-World  War 
I  excitement  over  documentary 
materials  occurred  perhaps  at 
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the  conclusion  of  the  $250,000 
deai  for  the  late  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
helm’s  Memoirs.  A  group  of 
newspapers  and  McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate  signed  the  contract  and 
raised  the  cash  payment  within 
fwo  weeks. 

-  The  Times  was  a  chief  partici¬ 
pant.  putting  up  $35,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  such  sample  pay¬ 
ments  from  other  newspapers 
as  $20,000  from  the  Boston  Post, 
$30,000  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  $20,000  from  the  London 
Times,  and  $5,000  from  the 
Osaka  Mainichi. 

As  described  by  the  Times  in 
June,  1922,  the  bidding  for  the 
Memoirs  brought  newspaper, 
magazine  and  book  publishers 
flocking  to  Germany  and  the 
Leipsig  publishing  house  of  K. 
F.  Koehler,  which  acted  for  the 
Kaiser.  Foreign  correspondents 
were  pulled  off  their  regular 
assignments  to  query  news¬ 
papers  as  to  what  they  would 
pay  for  serial  rights  and  cables 
were  hot  with  similar  proposi¬ 
tions.  The  contract  was  finally 
concluded  as  a  competitor  with 
cash  to  top  the  bid  missed  the 
headline  by  staying  over  a  day 
in  Paris. 

Negotiations  for  Churchill’s 
writing,  either  Memoirs  or  a  col¬ 
umn,  have  engrossed  most  of  the 
top  syndicates  at  one  period  or 
another  since  the  war’s  end.  The 
late  George  Carlin  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  made  a  trip 
to  England  largely  with  the 
hope  of  signing  the  former  prime 
minister. 

During  Churchill’s  visit  last 
year  to  this  country,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  to  E  &  P  he  would  be 
“always  interested’’  in  any  offers 
for  his  Memoirs,  and  the  bids  at 
that  time  ranged  to  $1,000,000. 
and  were  reported  to  have 
reached  $1,600,000. 

The  deal  finally  arranged  was 
outlined  by  Lord  Camrose  last 
November  in  talks  with  Henry 
R.  Luce,  Life’s  editor-in-chief; 
Roy  E.  Larsen,  president  of 
Time,  Inc.;  Daniel  Longwell, 
Life  editorial  chairman;  Andrew 
Helskell,  Life  publisher,  and 
Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  Times 
general  manager;  also  John  G. 
McConnell,  president  of  the 
Montreal  Standard.  Heiskell  and 
Adler  completed  the  arrange¬ 
ments  in  England  during  the 
second  week  in  April. 

The  most  highly  paid  corre¬ 
spondent  of  his  time,  Churchill 
combined  reporting  and  soldier¬ 
ing  in  Cuba  as  a  correspondent 
for  the  London  Daily  Graphic, 
performed  again  for  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  during  the  Mad 
Mullah's  .insurrection  in  north¬ 
ern  India,  and  again  covered  the 
Kitchener-Mahdi  struggle  in 
Egypt  and  the  Boer  War  for  the 
London  Morning  Post.  His  cor¬ 
respondence  won  him  the  popu¬ 
larly  Tirhich  Secured  him  his 
fifst  seat  in  Parliament. 

Between  wars  he  achieved  dis¬ 
tinction  as  the  best  paid  writer 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

May  19 — California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation,  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  Foundation 
offices,  San  Francisco. 

May  20  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Assn.,  spring  meeting, 
at  Parker  House,  Boston. 

.May  20  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Association,  an- 
nal  meeting,  Copley  Plaza. 
Boston. 

May  21 — Michigan  Press 
Assn.,'  circulation  conference. 
Hotel  Olds,  Lansing. 

Mav  22-2.3  —  Metropolitan 
Circulation  Managers,  West¬ 
ern  Conference.  Denver. 

May  23-24 — PNPA,  Penna 
Press  Conference,  jointly 
with  Dept,  of  Journalism. 
Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Nittany  Lion  Inn.  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

May  2.3-24 — Hoosier  State 
Press  Assn.,  convention,  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 


in  England  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw. 

The  story  is  told  that  he  would 
contract  for  an  article  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  length,  but  demand  proofs 
to  correct.  When  he  returned 
the  proofs,  the  correction  would 
amount  to  somewhat  more  word- 
age.  Shortly,  a  bill  for  the  extra 
length  of  article  would  also  be 
sent  the  newspaper  or  other 
publisher — and  Churchill  would 
get  what  he  charged. 

The  content  of  the  volumes  of 
his  memoirs  is  outlined  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Volume  I,  years  before  the 
World  War  II  through  Dun¬ 
kerque;  II,  1940;  III,  1941 
through  Pearl  Harbor;  IV,  the 
alliance  against  Germany,  and  V, 
the  debated  policies  guiding  the 
Allies  at  the  war’s  end. 

B 

Facsimile  Ne’wspaper 
Planned  in  Springfield 

Springfield.  Mass. — Establish¬ 
ment  of  a  facsimile  newspaper 
is  planned  here  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  it  was  revealed  this  week. 

As  the  labor  dispute  involv¬ 
ing  the  Springfield  newspapers, 
three  mechanical  unions  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
neared  the  end  of  its  eighth 
month,  with  two  of  the  four 
struck  newspapers  back  in  pub¬ 
lication,  Harry  Bliven,  president 
of  Film  Group,  Inc.,  industrial 
motion  picture  company,  said  a 
new  corporation  was  being 
formed  to  publish  the  facsimile 
newspaper. 

The  new  company — New  Eng¬ 
land  Facsimile  Corp. — will  be  a 
subsidiary  of  Film  Group,  Bliv¬ 
en  said.  Other  incorporators,  be¬ 
sides  Bliven,  are  Eugene  C. 
Zack,  former  Springfield  Daily 
News  rewrite  man  and  one-time 
editor  of  the  WSPR  news  bur¬ 
eau,  and  J.  Kendall  Brigham, 
Film  Group’s  assistant  treasur¬ 
er. 

Unlike  other  facsimile  news¬ 
papers  planned  in  the  country, 
Bliven  said,  the  Springfield  pap¬ 
er  will  be  published  on  a  “full- 
time’’  basis.  The  company  will 
puts  its  receivers  into  homes  on 
a  monthly  fee- basis,  Bliven  said. 


Swedish  Papers 
Boost  Ad  Space 
To  Offset  Costs 

(Editor’s  Note:  Frederick 
Laudon,  United  Press  staff  corre¬ 
spondent,  writes  the  followitui 
dispatch  for  Editor  &  Publishb 
in  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
foreign  publishing ) : 

Stockholm — Swedish  publish¬ 
ers  have,  without  government 
direction,  rationed  newsprint  for 
themselves  to  make  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  supply  go  around. 

This  nation,  rich  in  forest*, 
has  long  been  and  still  is  one  of 
the  world  s  prime  producers  of 
pulp  paper.  But  in  return  for 
coal  and  other  fuels,  it  is  ex 
porting  much  of  it,  so  much  that 
its  own  press  feels  the  pinch. 

The  shortage  is  the  sharper  be¬ 
cause  of  the  big  jump  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  in  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years.  Sweden 
has  for  itself  much  more  news¬ 
print  than  before  the  war,  130,- 
000  tons  as  compared  with  M,- 
000  in  1939.  But  readership  and 
advertising  have  meanwhile  in¬ 
creased  in  still  greater  propor¬ 
tion. 

The  government  price  ceiling 
on  advertisements  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  newspapers  to  allot 
larger  parts  of  their  editions  to 
ads,  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
costs. 

Dagens  Nyheter,  a  leading 
Stockholm  morning  daily,  ran 
825.000  so-called  after-the-news 
text  ads  in  1946,  as  against  566.- 
000  in  1939.  The  advertising 
space  in  this  category  was  at  the 
same  time  increased  by  almost 
50%. 

It  is  typical  of  the  public  spirit 
of  the  Swedish  press  that  no 
state  interference  was  required 
to  bring  the  supply  and  con 
sumption  situations  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  when  a  short 
age  of  newsprint  made  itself 
felt. 

Through  one  of  their  own  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Swedish  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
( Svenska  Tidningautgivarefor- 
eningen),  newspapermen  agreed 
to  a  10%  cut  in  the  news-space. 

Newsprint  allotments,  super 
vised  by  the  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  are  made  in  accordance 
with  these  restrictions.  Rapidly- 
growing  newspapers  are  espe¬ 
cially  hard  hit  by  this  rule. 

In  comparison  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  the  newsprint  shortage 
in  Sweden  is  of  course  mild. 
The  leading  Stockholm  inorning 
papers  still  publish  editions  of 
40  pages,  seldom  as  few  ^  22. 
But  the  Swedish  public  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  this  much,  or  more. 
Hence  the  existing  restrictions 
are  definitely  felt. 

Both  Dr.  Ivar  Anderson,  w- 
ternationally  known  Swedish 
publicist:  and  Allan  Hernelii^ 
manager  of  the  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  said  no  im¬ 
provement  of  the  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  can  be  expected  in  1947. 

■ 

Fire  in  Capper  Plant 

Topeka,  Kan.— Fire,  swe^ing 
one  end  of  the  pressroom  of  tne 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  re 
cently,  damaged  magazine  paper 
stock  and  magazine  presses. 
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Battle  Over  Liquor  Ads 
Fought  In  Senate  Heari 


Capper  Bill  Debated  Sharply; 
ANPA  Agaiiist,  Gannett  For  It 


WASHINGTON— Liquor  adver¬ 
tisers,  union  leaders,  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  and  a  railroad 
attorney  this  week  labelled  a 
measure  to  prohibit  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers,  and 
other  media  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  as  a  “back  door  prohibi¬ 
tion  move,  ’  and  “an  attack  on 
the  free  press.’’ 

They  appeared  before  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Committee 
on  the  final  day  of  hearings  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Arthur  Capper,  Kansas  pub¬ 
lisher,  as  “misleading  and  cam¬ 
ouflaged”  and  as  a  “sweeping 
prohibition  petition.’’ 

Statement  Booed 
In  a  last  minute  summary, 
Henry  M.  Johnson,  president  of 
the  National  Temperance  and 
Prohibition  Council,  denied  the 
Capper  bill  was  related  to  pro¬ 
hibition  in  any  way,  but  was 
for  the  purpose  of  combatting 
misleading  and  false”  advertis¬ 
ing. 

His  statement  was  booed. 

On  the  opening  day,  senators, 
churchmen  and  temperance 
leaders  castigated  all  liquor  ads. 

The  author  of  the  legislation 
placed  two  armloads  of  petitions 
and  letters  in  support  of  the  bill 
on  the  committee  table.  In  his 
opening  salvos,  the  82-year  old 
Kansan  professed  alarm  at  the 
"growth  and  extent  of  the  liquor 
habit  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.” 

He  added  that  “whisky  adver¬ 
tisements  whet  the  appetite — 
especially  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Capper  Applauded 
The  crowded  Senate  caucus 
room  echoed  with  applause 
when  Capper  announced  that 
some  newspaper  publishers  vol¬ 
untarily  had  banned  liquor  ads. 
He  is  publisher  of  two  daily 
newspapers  in  Kansas,  the  To¬ 
peka  Capital  and  the  Kansas 
City  Kansan. 

Cappers  colleague.  Senator 
Clyde  M.  Reed,  ( R.-Kas. )  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee, 
banged  his  gavel  for  order  and 
admonished  the  spectators  in 
the  audience  against  further 
demonstration. 

The  Capper  bill  provides  fines 
of  $100  to  $1,000  and  jail  sen¬ 
tences  of  from  six  months  to 
one  year,  or  both,  for  any  pub¬ 
lisher,  radio  station  or  distiller 
who  places  or  acepts  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  in  interstate  commerce. 
^Sfpators  William  Langer  (R.- 
in  Glen  H.  Taylor, 

•D.-Ida.)  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
measure. 

Frank  Braucher,  president  of 
Magazine  Advertising  Bureau, 
said  l^er,  wine  and  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  last  year  in  their  23 
5^®8a2ines  amounted  to  $22,315,- 
^10.  He  opposed  the  Capper  bill. 

*0lTO>  A  PUBLISHEB4 


Isaac  W.  Digges,  general  coun 
sel  of  the  Association  of  Nation¬ 
al  Advertisers,  Inc.,  declared  the 
measure  “is  class  legislation," 
and  it  “strikes  at  the  rights  of 
a  free  press.” 

“It  is  quite  true,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “that  freedom  of  the  press 
is  not  intended  to  protect  those 
who  would  encourage  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  but  we  are  not  here 
dealing  with  commodities  which 
are  unlawful  subjects  of  com¬ 
merce. 

“We  are  dealing  with  com¬ 
modities  which  the  people,  by 
constitutional  process,  have  de¬ 
clared  to  be  lawful,  subject  to 
local  usages,  and  where  it  can¬ 
not  be  determined  that  there  is 
any  ‘clear’  or  ‘imminent’  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  public  welfare.  The 
proposed  legislation,  therefore, 
raises  a  question  of  great  sub¬ 
stance  as  to  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press.” 

Arthur  P.  Gildea,  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Brewery 
Workers  Council,  in  his  protest 
against  the  measure,  chided  its 
supporters  in  his  testimony: 

“If  such  a  bill  were  to  be  en¬ 
acted.  .  .  what  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult? 

“Your  committee  would  be 
victimized  by  hundreds  of  var¬ 
ious  groups  and  organizations 
who  could  make  appeals  against 
advertising  of  smoking  for 
pleasure,  driving  a  car  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  riding  an  airplane,  trains, 
etc.  for  pleasure  when  they 
could  very  well  point  out  that 
pleasure  derived  from  seeking 
enjoyment  of  this  nature  have 
resulted  in  fatalities  of  enor¬ 
mous  numbers.” 

Privilege  of  Moderation 

"We  want  the  privilege  to 
drink  moderately,”  Gildea  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  thought  our  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  brewing  industry 
advocated  moderation.  But  we 
feel  that  the  public  has  the  right 
to  learn  of  the  qualities  of  cer¬ 
tain  products  of  our  industry. 
We  have  been  successful, 
through  advertising,  in  learning 
what  is  right  and  best  for  us  lo 
drink.” 

Church  and  Temperance 
workers  had  said  the  bill’s  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  “discontinue  mis¬ 
leading  and  false”  advertising. 

“If  the  proponents  wish  us  to 
believe  this  is  true,”  declared 
James  J.  Simonelli  of  the  Conn¬ 
ecticut  State  Council  of  Brewery 
and  Soft  Rrink  Workers,  “we 
are  being  misled  and  kidded  ev¬ 
ery  day  of  our  lives. 

“You  need  only  to  listen  to 
the  radio  or  read  any  of  the 
advertisements  and  no  matter 
what  is  wrong  with  you,  why  for 
a  few  pennies  there  isn’t  any 
ailment  that  you  have  cannot 
be  cured.  .  .We  don’t  believe  this 


to  be  true  and  we  are  all  broad 
minded  enough  to  use  our  own 
imagination  and  intelligence.” 

Edward  M.  Hudgens,  assistant 
general  attorney  for  the  Chesa 
peake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  said  tne 
railroad  opposed  the  Capper  bill 
because  of  the  extensive  loss  in 
revenue  which  would  occur 
should  the  measure  become  a 
law.  More  than  ^,000,000  in¬ 
come  from  advertising  shipped 
last  year  was  realiz^  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  more 
than  $3,000,000  was  realized 
from  newspapers. 

Bishop  Attacks  Ad  Copy 

Bishop  Wilbur  E.  Hammaker. 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Temperance,  Denver,  Colo-.,  who 
had  marshalled  the  forces  in 
support  of  the  Capper  measure, 
spearheaded  the  attack  on 
liquor  advertisements  in  which 
they  were  assailed  and  branded 
as  “seductive,  misleading,  false, 
insincere  and  glamorized,”  in 
such  manner  as  to  trip  up  the 
youth  of  the  nation  as  well  as 
the  more  seasoned  citizens. 

Said  Bishop  Hammaker  in 
the  van  of  40  additional  witness¬ 
es  summoned  to  testify  before 
the  committee  and  packed  aud¬ 
ience  in  the  Senate  caucus 
room: 

“Poised,  mcisterful  men.  Beaut¬ 
ifully  -  gowned,  well  -  behaved 
women.  No  unseemly  coarseness 
in  the  relations  of  men  and 
women  in  high  priced  lounges 
or  low  priced  taverns.  No  fights, 
no  brawls,  no  murders!” 

Bishop  Hammaker  noted  that 
“no  man  or  woman  drinker  pic¬ 
tured  in  liquor  advertisements 
is  ever  disheveled  or  silly  in 
appearance.” 

"The  history  of  '  the  >  liquor 
business,”  he  charged,  “is  sor¬ 
did,  shameful,  slimy,  scrofulous, 
rather  than  glad,  noble  and  fine 
as  the  ads  try  to  tell  us.  Perfidy 
prevails.  Evil  seems  good.  .  . 
once  again  Satan  has  decked 
himself  in  the  radiant  raiment 
of  angels.” 

Glenn  Cunningham,  star  track 
man  of  a  generation  ago,  told 
the  senators  that  as  a  physical 
education  instructor  he  had  wit 
nessed  “the  disastrous  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  body.” 

Cunningham  said  he  had  not 
iced  a  marked  increase  in  the 
use  of  liquor  in  the  past  15 
years. 

Bobby-Soxer  Makes  Plea 

A  radio  preacher,  the  Rev. 
Sam  Morris  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  told  the  committee  that 
“none  of  the  human  senses  is 
overlooked  in  making  the  lurid 
appeals  of  the  fantastic,  false 
and  misleading  play  of  beer  and 
wine  advertising  over  radio  ad 
vertising.” 

“The  eye  is  intrigued  by  the 
description  and  color  of  the 
drinks.  The  listener’s  sense  of 
smell  is  also  appealed  to.  The 
‘odor’  and  a  ‘fragrance’  of  the 
product,  and  its  bewitching 
‘aroma’  are  skillfully  wafted  to 


Ma^6n  Bill  Opposed 

Washington — The  House  sub¬ 
committee  conducting  hearing 
on  the  Mason  (AP  Case)  Bill 
voted  an  adverse  report  at  a 
meeting  Thursday.  No  indi¬ 
cation  was  given  as  to  when 
the  committee  would  report  to 
the  full  committee. 

Goodwin  (R.  Mass.)  was  the 
only  one  voting  for  the  bill. 
Gwynne  (R.  la.)  was  joined 
by  Walter  and  Lane,  Demo¬ 
crats.  against  it.  Case  (B.) 
and  Bryson  (D.)  were  absent 

beguile  and  intrigue  listening 
prospects.” 

Hesitant,  but  determined,  a 
slight  girl  in  a  red  dress  and 
bobby -sox  made  her  way  to  the 
witness  chair  facing  the  senate 
group.  She  was  Beryll  Dill  of 
Arlington.  Va.,  and  the  last  wit¬ 
ness. 

“A  nice  teen-ager,”  she  said, 
“does  not  appreciate,  or  is  get¬ 
ting  tired  of  going  to  parties 
where  beer  and  cocktails  are 
served.  .  .  We  are  tired  of  seeing 
and  hearing  alcohol  ads  that  we 
can  accumulate  charm  and  un¬ 
bounded  intelligence  by  the  use 
of  certain  brands.” 

Letter  from  ANPA 
Among  numerous  letters  filed 
with  the  committee  was  one 
from  David  W.  Howe,  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Newspap¬ 
er  Publishers  Association,  op¬ 
posing  the  bill,  and  one  from 
Frank  E.  Gannett.  Rochester 
publisher,  favoring  it. 

The  ANPA  letter  said: 

“It  is  the  belief  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  it  does  not  lie  with¬ 
in  the  purview  of  the  Congress 
to  forbid  the  advertising  of  any 
product  which  may  legally  be 
bought  or  sold.” 

Gannett  Explains  His  Ban 
Why  his  21  newspapers  do  not 
accept  liquor  advertising  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Gannett,  who 
stated: 

“Before  prohibition  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  I  decided  that  the  newspaper 
in  which  I  was  then  a  part  own¬ 
er,  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette, 
should  not  carry  advertising  for 
any  alcoholic  beverage.  .  . 

“None  of  our  21  newspapers 
or  any  of  the  radio  stations 
which  I  control,  accepts  a  line  of 
liquor  advertising  and  so  long 
as  I  have  anything  to  say  about 
it.  they  never  will.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  accurately  how  much 
our  advertising  revenue  could 
be  increased  if  we  should  de¬ 
cide  to  accept  liquor  advertising, 
but  it  probably  would  be  around 
a  million  dollars  a  year.  No 
matter  how  large  the  sum  might 
be,  our  policy  would  not  be 
changed. 

“I  understand  that  the  liquor 
interests  are  spending  $100,000,- 
000  a  year  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  If  all  of  that  money  were 
offered  to  our  Mwspapers,  it 
would  not  alter  our  position  or 
change  our  policy. 

“A  basic  principle  with  our 
newspapers  is  that  they  be  fit 
for  the  home." 
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Life’s  Local  Tie-ins 
Raise  Rate  Question 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

LIFE  Magazine's  aggressive 
merchandising  has  paid  ofl 
handsomely  in  the  last  month. 

In  1,150  newspapers  in  18 
states,  the  Kroger  Stores  have 
been  plugging  their  storewide 
stocks  of  national  brands,  with 
the  top  eye-catching  spot  usually 
going  to  the  block-letter  slug 
“Advertised  in  LIFE”. 

It  marks  the  highpoint  to  date 
in  the  10-year-old  program, 
which  last  year  produced  18,439 
retail  newspaper  tie-ins  with 
Life-advertised  products,  2,493 
tjldth  Life  editorial  features. 

Newspapers  Balk 
It  marks,  also,  the  point  where 
the  machinery  has  begun  to  kick 
up.  Some  newspapers  thumbed 
down  the  Kroger  ads,  some  in- 
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Liie-ly  Copy  in  Cincinnati 

slsted  they  be  modified.  Retail¬ 
ers  have  expressed  from  time  to 
time  their  concern  that  perhaps 
the  idea  is  getting  out  of  hand. 

The  fact  is  that  the  newspap¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  balk  at  the 
big  play  Life  is  getting  in  their 
advertising  columns  in  the  form 
of  retailers’  tie-ins. 

Their  objections,  which  have 
grown  the  more  articulate  as 
the  tie-ins  have  waxed  in  num¬ 
ber  and  in  promotion  value  to 
Life,  take  two  main  directions: 

1.  That  Life  is  the  product  get¬ 
ting  the  most  “sell”  in  these  ads 
— and  at  local  rates. 

2.  That  ultimately  the  news¬ 
papers  stand  to  lose  national 
linage:  first,  because  national 
advertisers  may  become  satis¬ 
fied  that  retailers’  magazine  tie- 
ins  are  doing  the  whole  job  for 
them  in  individual  markets,  and 
secondly,  because  other  national 
magazines  are  redoubling  their 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  newspapers  back  their  de¬ 
murrer  on  the  rate  question  by 
directing  attention  to  such  ads 
as  Joske’s  in  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  (see  cut),  which 
reproduced  14  Life  covers,  in 
montage  fashion,  and  said  in 
copy:  “LIFE,  always  alert  to  the 
tempo  of  people  and  the  nation, 
interprets  the  trend  of  modern 


living  and  brings,  through  its 
advertising  pages,  news  of  the 
products  that  make  for  better 
living.” 

Or,  in  the  same  city,  an  ad  by 
Frost  Bros,  in  the  Express,  play¬ 
ing  prominently  a  Life  editorial 
feature  on  fashions. 

National  or  Local? 

Other  retailers,  in  many  cit¬ 
ies,  have  given  large  space  to 
Life  covers  in  these  a^,  in  some 
cases  reproducing  in  color  the 
characteristic  white  letters  on 
red  background. 

Since  advertising  by  maga¬ 
zines  usually  goes  at  national 
rates,  the  question  is,  at  what 
point  does  one  of  these  become 
a  Life  ad  rather  than  a  promo¬ 
tion  of  national  brands  by  re¬ 
tailers,  a  practice  which  most 
newspapers  like  and  encourage. 

Judg^  by  the  rate  policies 
of  a  few  papers,  virtually  all 
the  Life-national  advertiser-re¬ 
tailer  ads  have  been  out  of 
bounds  for  local-rate  purposes. 
A  typical  statement  of  such  pol¬ 
icy  is:  “The  national  rate  ap 
plies  to  all  advertising  of  maga 
zines.  Incidental  mention  of 
magazines  is  permitted  in  retail 
advertising  at  the  retail  rate,  if 
the  reference  is  only  for  identi¬ 
fication  and  appears  in  type  only 
in  headlines,  text  and  captions. 
In  such  instances,  the  name  of 
the  magazine  should  be  in  the 
same  size  type  as  the  rest  of 
the  copy.  Use  of  ‘As  advertised 
in’  in  reference  to  the  magazine 
requires  the  national  rate.  ” 

Few  Ask  National  Rate 
(generally,  the  boundaries  in 
the  rate  structure  are  much  less 
sharply  outlined  than  this,  but 
most  newspapers  have  regula¬ 
tions  covering  the  situation. 

Until  now,  they  have  shown 
little  inclination  to  invoke  these 
rules.  A  random  check  by  E&P 
showed  only  a  handful  demand¬ 
ing  the  national  rate  or  changes 
in  copy  in  the  case  of  the  Kro¬ 
ger  ads.  Virtually  all  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  among  those  doing 
Life  tie-ins  during  the  last  year 
placed  the  ads  at  local  contract 
rates,  £&P‘s  poll  of  some  of  the 
newspapers  involved  indicates. 

Egan  Statement 
While  dissatisfaction  among 
newspaper  men  is  growing,  the 
situation  has  not  yet  moved 
them  to  action,  beyond  occasion¬ 
al  refusal  to  accept  the  ads  at 
retail  rates.  The  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
has  taken  no  official  cognizance 
of  the  matter,  probably  because 
it  has  develop^  to  its  present 
state  so  recently. 

However,  in  reply  to  an  E&P 
query,  James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  speaking  as 
president  of  the  NAEA,  said: 

“I  congratulate  Life  on  an  ex¬ 
tremely  clever  job.  They  were 
very,  very  smart  in  selling  re¬ 
tailers  a  bill  of  goods  of  ques¬ 
tionable  value  to  retailers  and 
(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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For  LIFE  or  loske's? 

Boston  Globe's 
Film  Promotes 
Market  for  All 

Media  men  from  a  score  of 
advertising  agencies  were  guests 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  at 
the  Harvard  Club  in  New  York 
City  this  week  for  one  of  a  series 
of  showings  of  “The  Boston 
Market,”  a  technicolor  movie. 

The  film,  they  agreed,  was 
unique  in  that  it  made  the 
Globe  merely  incidental  to  the 
story.  Main  purpose  of  the 
presentation  film,  according  to 
John  M.  Taylor,  the  Globe’s  pro¬ 
motion  director,  is  to  give  facts 
about  the  Boston  market.  A 
special  folder  handed  to  the  me¬ 
dia  men  afterwards  does  the 
job  for  the  Globe. 

“It’s  time,”  Taylor  said  in 
prefatory  remarks,  “that  we  in 
the  newspaper  business  stop 
poking  thumbs  in  each  other's 
eyes.” 

William  Leslie  of  John  B. 
Woodward  Co.,  the  Globe’s  spe¬ 
cial  representative,  said  the  film 
had  won  wide  respect  among 
agency  men  because  its  theme 
“does  not  bore  them  with  sales 
talk  for  a  particular  newspa 
per.” 

For  20  minutes ,  against  a  back 
ground  of  Boston  scenes,  a  com¬ 
mentator  recites  facts  about  the 
buying  power  of  people  who  live 
in  the  Boston  area.  A  recurring 
theme  is  built  on  figures  which 
indicate  that  people  read  more 
than  one  Boston  newspaper.  In 
Cambridge,  for  example,  70,000 
Boston  papers  are  sold  and  there 
are  30,(>00  families. 

Agency  Joins 
10%  Parade 

A.  M.  Sneider  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  voluntary  reduction 
of  10  %  on  its  business  profits 
during  June  and  July,  “in  view 
of  the  President's  plea  for  gen¬ 
eral  price  cuts.” 

Since  space  commissions  can¬ 
not  be  rebated,  the  agency  will 
return  20%  of  its  revenue  from 
service  and  production  charges, 
it  was  stated,  equalizing  bene¬ 
fits  to  advertisers  using  publi¬ 
cations. 
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Plastic  Plates  [ 

Are  Damned  | 

In  Coast  Clinic 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. —  More 
than  400  newspaper  production 
men  from  six  Pacific  Coajt 
states  and  two  Canadian  prov¬ 
inces  participated  in  the  two- 
day  11th  annual  Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference 
here  under  leadership  of  iU- 
ward  K.  Sparks,  Los  Angelti 
Examiner. 

Plastic  advertising  plates  were 
thoroughly  damned.  The  stereo¬ 
typers’  clinic  felt  so  strongly  on 
the  subject  that  the  clinic 
period  was  concluded  with  a 
resolution  of  protest  directed 
to  advertising  agencies. 

Application  of  time-study  sys-  \ 
terns  to  newspaper  production 
proved  one  of  the  more  conW 
versial  subjects.  The  objective 
of  setting  up  a  standard  similu 
to  the  Franklin  Price  List  for 
use  in  newspaper  composing 
rooms  appeal^  to  many,  with 
the  reservation  that  much  spade 
work  must  be  done  before  the 
system  is  broadly  useful  and 
practical.  The  convention  agre^ 
to  encourage  and  assist  the 
Time  Study  Research  C:k)mmittee 
of  the  (California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  problem  of  apprentices 
elicited  a  variety  of  suggestions 
— for  obtaining  apprentices,  for 
training  them,  for  persuading 
trade  unions  to  modify  appren¬ 
tice  restrictions.  It  was  em-  - 
phasized  the  problem  is  com-  1 
mon  to  every  newspaper,  and  w 
no  newspaper  executive  can  ex  | 
pect  some  other  plant  to  train  ' 
apprentices  for  him  to  take. 
Pointed  out  also  was  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  increasing  technol¬ 
ogy  in  the  industry  will  mean 
greater  need  for  trained  work 
ers,  particularly  in  maintenance 
work. 

The  conference  voted  to  have 
its  1948  meeting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  tentatively  planned  its 
1949  session  for  Portland.  J.  W. 
(Bill)  Fitzsimmons,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin,  was  elected 
president  of  the  next  confer¬ 
ence.  Other  officers  chosen 
were:  'Worren  E.  'Wert,  Woll 
Street  Journal,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  vicepresident  for  North¬ 
ern  California;  Harold  Winn, 
Hollywood  Citizen-News,  for  | 
Southern  California;  Louis  F.  j 
Otto,  Portland  Journal,  for  \ 
Northwest;  Ed  N.  Conley,  Son 
Francisco  Chronicle,  secretary 
for  North;  Fred  J.  Moyer,  Lot 
Angeles  Daily  News,  for  South. 

It  was  also  voted  to  name  > 
State  of  Washington  represen¬ 
tative,  the  appointment  going  to 
Lester  Crebassa,  Seattle  Timet. 

( Detailed  report  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  published  in  the 
Equipment  Review  section,  June 
14.) 

■  i 

SDX  Students  Lead  | 

Members  of  Sigma  Delta  (^  [ 

at  the  University  of  Wisconm 
maintained  a  2.228  scholastic 
average  during  the  first  semes¬ 
ter,  University  officials  have  ^ 
vealed.  This  was  the  highw 
average  of  any  fraternity  on  th* 
campus. 

U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  1?. 


Continuing,  All-Department 
promotion  Clicks  in  Danville 


‘Paper  That  Does  Things'  Lives 
Up  to  Its  Motto  Every  Minute 

By  Earl  E.  Asbury 


DANVILLE,  Ill.— Inscribed  on 

the  gray  stone  front  of  the 
Commercial  -  News  building  in 
downtown  Danville  and  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  dateline  is  the  motto, 
“The  paper  that  does  things 

The  ‘‘things  ”  the  paper  does 
might  be  classed  as  outstanding 
promotion.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  “things”  are  just 
brilliant  play-ups  of  what  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  want  in  a 
newspaper,  the  results  of  a  sen¬ 
sitive  “nose  for  news”. 

The  Commercial  -  News,  a 
Frank  Gannett  newspaper, 
doesn’t  have  a  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  One  of  the  department 
heads— Robert  Pace,  advertising 
manager;  John  Funk,  circula¬ 
tion  manager;  Carl  Davidson, 
executive  editor;  or  Publisher 
Edwin  C.  Hewes — gets  his  own 
promotional  ideas— or  sees  some 
local  situation  which  the  paper 
can  develop  into  a  promotion. 
Then  taking  the  lead  in  it,  he  is 
assisted  on  ideas  and  execution 
by  the  other  departments.  ‘The 
“thing”  IS  carried  out  with  team¬ 
work  as  the  keyword,  and  with 
as  little  formality  as  possible. 

Good  Will  Promotion 

For  instance,  during  National 
Newspaper  Week,  the  Commer¬ 
cial-News  had  Open  House.  It 
was  an  editorial  idea  but  the 
other  departments  pitched  in  to 
make  it  a  success.  There  wasn’t 
much  to  it — the  fact  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  couple  of  news 
stories,  then  all  hands  remained 
at  their  jobs  for  two  evenings. 
A  “few  thousand”  readers  came. 

Every  few  days  the  editorial 
department  runs  a  two  column 
by  10  inches  feature  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  about  some  member  of  the 
editorial  staff.  Included  now  and 
then  are  some  of  the  syndicated 
columnists.  Tlie  editor  figures 
it’s  news  and,  on  the  side,  it’s 
not  bad  promotion. 

Once  a  week  the  local  col¬ 
umnist  selects  the  Danville 
“Man  of  the  Week”.  The  man  is 
chosen  for  having  done  some 
civic  job  admirably.  It  may  be  a 
coal  miner  or  the  president  of 
a  bank.  One  was  an  attendant  at 
the  Veterans’  hospital  who,  ac- 
rording  to  the  patients,  was  tak¬ 
ing  unusually  good  care  of  them. 
One  “Man  of  the  Week”  made  a 
good  speech  at  one  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  clubs.  Another  took  several 
boys  to  a  football  game.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  all  “Men  of  the 
Week”  are  invited  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  -  News  to  attend  a  din¬ 
ner. 

Annually,  the  Commercial- 
News  and  the  American  Legion 
Jointly  sponsor  the  local  Golden 
Gloves  tournament. 

ITie  paper,  with  the  Kiwanis 


club,  sponsored  a  free  picture 
show  for  children  the  Saturday 
before  Christmas.  Three  leading 
theatres  were  reserved  and 
about  2,000  children  attended. 

Each  year  the  Commercial- 
News  cooperates  with  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Fair  association  in 
selecting  the  typical  farm  family 
in  Vermillion  county,  the  win¬ 
ner  going  to  the  finals  at  Spring- 
field.  Publicity  is  through  the 
news  columns  and  the  Commer¬ 
cial-News  station,  WDAN.  Selec¬ 
tion  is  by  ballots  which  are 
clipped  from  and  mailed  to  the 
newspaper.  Only  the  name  of 
the  family  nominated  is  put  on 
the  ballot  and  the  family  with 
the  most  votes  goes  to  the  fair. 
During  the  contest,  pictures  of 
various  farm  families  are  run 
for  their  news  interest  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  contest  the 
winner  and  a  few  runners-up 
are  awarded  prizes  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial-News. 

Every  spring  the  newspaper 
sponsors  a  marble  tournament. 
The  Danville  recreation  depart¬ 
ment  furnishes  the  manpower 
and  the  paper  runs  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  Each  school  in  town  has 
a  tournament  to  decide  which 
boy  will  play  in  the  finals.  Sur¬ 
rounding  towns  don't  usually 
enter  but  if  a  school  marm  re¬ 
quests  entry,  the  Commercial- 
News  supervises  the  match. 

Of  course,  the  tournament  is 
given  publicity  in  the  news 
columns  and  over  the  radio. 
After  the  preliminaries  the  win¬ 
ners  meet  in  the  finals  to  de¬ 
termine  the  city  marble  champ 
— more  news.  The  champ  wins 
a  bicycle. 


Some  years  ago  the  Com¬ 
mercial-News  tried  to  sell  Dan¬ 
ville  merchants  on  a  Santa 
Claus  parade,  but  they  wouldn’t 
have  it.  So  the  newspaper  ran 
it  at  a  cost  of  $1,800.  The  child¬ 
ren  in  the  parade  dressed  up  to 
portray  everything  from  Mother 
Goose  characters  to  Santa  Claus 
and  prizes  were  awarded.  The 
parade  was  such  a  success  that 
the  merchants  have  now  taken 
it  over  completely. 

Before  the  war,  the  Commer¬ 
cial-News  held  an  annual  Pet 
parade.  It  got  the  same  news 
and  radio  publclty  as  the  above 
promotions  with  a  few  display 
ads  too,  as  newsprint  was 
plentiful  then.  They  got  a 
school  band  to  lead  the  parade 
and  several  hundred  children 
would  turn  up  with  their  vari¬ 
ous  pets.  The  winners  were 
awarded  prizes. 

Also  on  the  annual  agenda 
are  bowling  and  golf  tourna¬ 
ments.  These  are  run  chiefly  by 
the  sports  department  and  are 
another  source  of  good  local 
news. 

All  of  the  promotional  events 
mentioned  so  far  are  chiefly  for 
good  will  although  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  helped  to  get 
and  hold  the  present  33,000  cir¬ 
culation  ( Danville  population, 
40.919).  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  whenever  possible,  there 
was  a  tie-up  with  some  civic 
organization. 

Direct  Circulation  Promotion 

Last  spring  Funk  realized  his 
carriers  weren’t  all  they  might 
be  so  he  started  a  campaign  to 
improve  their  characters  and 
raise  the  townspeople's  opinions 
of  them.  He  started  out  by  run¬ 
ning  news  stories  of  successful 
Danville  businessmen  who  at  one 
time  had  been  newspaper  boys. 

With  this,  was  a  carrier’s  con¬ 
test.  The  carriers  were  given 
points  for  doing  a  good  job  (no 


Executives  of  the  Danville  Commercial-News  peruse  the  scrapbook 
which  contains  clippings  and  mementoes  of  the  newspaper's  varied 
promotions.  Left  to  right:  Advertising  Manager  Robert  C.  Pace,  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  John  A.  Funk.  Publisher  E.  C.  Hewes  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Carl  Davidson. 
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STRIKING  SOIL 

Eugene  Lorton.  publisher  el  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  assisted  by 
his  grandson.  Robert  Eugene, 
breok  ground  for  Eugene  Lorton 
HalL  school  of  business  admin¬ 
istration  building  ot  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tulsa.  The  $150,000  build¬ 
ing  is  a  gift  from  the  publisher. 


misses,  complaints,  etc.)  and  for 
bringing  in  prospective  new  car¬ 
riers  who  were  either  given 
routes  or  acted  as  substitutes. 
The  boys  with  the  most  points 
won  cash  prizes. 

Following  this  came  a  series 
of  news  features  (and  pictures) 
telling  about  each  carrier,  his 
hobbies,  how  he  ^ent  the  money 
he  made  delivering  papers,  etc. 

Until  this  fall  the  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  was  primarily  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  carriers.  Then  when  the 
newsprint  shortage  let  up  a 
little,  there  was  a  carrier’s  con¬ 
test  to  get  new  subscribers  on 
their  routes.  Two  busloads  of 
newspaper  boys  got  the  pre¬ 
scribed  amount  and  were  taken 
by  the  Commercial-News  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  see  a  professional  foot¬ 
ball  game. 

Before  the  carrier  improve¬ 
ment  campaign  they  had  a  hard 
time  getting  newspaper  boys. 
Now  they  have  a  long  waiting 
list. 

Indirect  Ad  Promotion 

The  Commercial-News  doesn’t 
need  to  do  promotions  with  an 
advertising  tie-in  at  present. 
Even  though  the  newsprint 
shortage  has  let  up  somewhat 
the  advertising  department  still 
spends  a  lot  of  time  telling 
advertisers  why  they  can’t  have 
as  much  space  as  they  want. 
And  they  run  news  stories 
about  the  fact  that  they  have 
to  turn  down  advertising. 

Last  .spring,  after  the  war  was 
over,  the  Commercial  -  News 
called  in  all  the  merchants  in 
town  and  suggested  a  “Spring 
Opening.”  The  newspaper  out¬ 
lined  the  event  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  agreed  to  try  it.  It  was 
a  contest  among  the  merchants 
for  the  best  window  decoration. 
There  were  no  rules  as  to  what 
theme  the  decorations  should 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Camden  Dailies  Start, 
Some  Guildsmen  Hired 


CAMDEN,  N.  J.— The  Courier 

Post  newspapers  resumed  pub 
lication  Wednesday  under  direc 
tion  of  their  new  publisher, 
Harold  A.  Stretch,  former  ad 
vertising  director  of  the  Phila 
delphia  Inquirer. 

The  Courier,  with  its  after¬ 
noon  editions,  was  first  to  get 
under  way,  followed  by  the 
morning  Post  on  Thursday. 

Exactly  87  issues  of  the  two 
newspapers  operating  six  days 
a  week  were  lost  since  Feb.  1 
when  they  were  suspended  by 
J.  David  Stern,  after  a  guild 
strike  that  had  been  in  effect 
since  early  October,  1946.  They 
were  then  bought  by  the  Bul¬ 
letin  Co.  with  other  Stern  prop¬ 
erties. 

Silver  Spoons  for  Babes 

Signalizing  resumed  publica 
tion  of  the  Courier-Post,  the  new 
management  presented  a  silver 
spoon,  appropriately  engraved 
to  commemorate  the  date,  to 
every  baby  born  from  midnight 
to  midnight  on  May  14. 

Les.^'  than  two  weeks  were  re¬ 
quired  by  Stretch  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  to  put  the  newspaper 
plant  at  Third  and  Federal 
streets  into  condition  to  resume 
publication.  The  job  was  fa 
cilitated  by  the  fact  that  Bulle 
tin  management  had  kept  a  full 
mechanical  force  employed. 

Stretch  revealed  he  had  en¬ 
tered  into  agreements  with  the 
mechanical  employes  to  continue 
contracts  in  effect.  Thus,  the 
ITU  contract  has  until  October 
to  run.  The  carry-over  was  ac 
complished  by  mutual  agree 
ments  with  composing  room, 
stereotype,  engraving,  mail  and 
delivery  departments  by  writ 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  new  cor 
poration.  Camden  Newspapers. 
Inc. 

Associated  also  with  Stretch 
as  the  presses  started  rolling 
again  are  all  of  the  executives 
who  stood  by  Stern  in  getting 
out  issues  of  the  strikebound 
papers  for  three  months.  They 
are  being  continued  on  a  trial 
basis. 

Guild  Situation  Exp!a'n?d 

With  the  American  Newspa 
per  Guild,  whose  Philadelphia 
Camden  unit  walked  out  after 
failure  to  obtain  a  $100  a  week 
minimum  wage  and  other  de 
mands.  it  s  a  different  story.  For 
the  time  being,  as  regards  edi¬ 
tor  i  a  1 ,  advertising,  business, 
clerical.  Circulation,  maintenance 
and  other  employes  eligible  for 
guild  membership,  the  Courier- 
Post  i-x  operating  on  the  “open 
shop"  basis. 

Every  employe  in  these  de 
partments  who  went  to  work 
thi.c  week  did  so  after  filing  an 
individual  application.  No  ex 
ceptions  were  made. 

Some  former  guildsmen  are 
back  at  their  old  jobs.  Some 
new  employes  formerly  worked 
on  other  newspapers,  including 
a  few  from  the  former  Philadel 
phia  Record  staff.  A  few  are  re 
employed  who  lately  have  been 
engaged  in  getting  out  the  Cam 


den  Free  Press,  edited  by  guilds 
men  in  Camden  and  printed  in 
Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Free  Press,  which  was 
edited  by  Bob  Collins,  formerly 
of  the  Courier-Post  city  desk, 
suspended  publication  May  10. 
after  having  been  in  business 
for  about  10  weeks  and  at¬ 
tained  a  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000.  An  “intolerable 
newsprint  situation"  and  various 
problems  due  to  production  at 
a  point  35  miles  away  were 
given  as  reasons. 

A  “farewell”  editorial  said  an¬ 
other  reason  for  suspension  was 
the  fact  that  Stretch  “has  not 
seen  fit  to  recognize  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  as  the 
bargaining  agent  for  his  adver¬ 
tising.  business,  clerical,  circu 
lation.  maintenance  and  editor 
ial  workers.” 

A  delegation  of  guildsmen 
had  asked  Stretch  to  rehire  all 
Courier-Post  employes  en  bloc. 
They  pointed  out  they  had  been 
holding  the  force  together  in 
the  hope  all  would  be  re-em 
ploved. 

Stretch  demurred.  It  was 
pointed  out  the  old  guild  con 
tract  with  Stern  management 
had  expired  last  Oct.  3,  and  no 
new  one  had  been  signed. 

Guildsmen  said,  after  the  con¬ 
ference.  they  were  assured  by 
Stretch  they  would  not  be  dis 
criminated  against  because  of 
guild  affiliations. 

To  a  representative  of  Editor 
&  PuBLi-SHER,  Stretch  explained; 
“I  am  in  favor  of  organized 
labor,  of  collective  bargaining 
and  all  other  labor  interests,  but 
there  is  no  contract  in  effect  as 
regards  employes  in  these  va 
rious  classifications.  I  have  sim 
ply  told  my  executives  to  go 
ahead  and  hire  the  people  they 
need.  We  have  a  job  to  do  here 
in  getting  started  again  and  had 
to  get  busy  in  a  hurry.” 

Approximately  180  Courier- 
Post  employes  comprised  the 
Camden  guild  unit  which  went 
on  strike.  Some  have  already 
taken  jobs  elsewhere.  A  total 
of  104  were  engaged  in  getting 
out  the  Free  Press. 

As  a  preliminary  to  resumed 
press  runs.  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  Neal  E.  Dyer  got  out  a 
dummy  run  on  Tuesday,  a  28 
page  paper  filled  with  nonde¬ 
script  material,  just  to  make 
sure  everything  was  in  good 
working  order.  Courier-Post 
delivery  trucks  bore  red  and 
black  posters  carrying  the  leg 
end;  “Courier  Post  .  .  .  Back 
Home  Again  .  .  .  May  14.” 

61  883  Lines  of  Ads 

New  management  got  off  to  a 
flying  start  in  both  advertising 
and  circulation  fields.  Ad  linage 
for  the  Courier,  all  of  which 
carried  over  into  first  issues  of 
the  Post,  totaled  61,888,  divided 
as  follows;  local,  40,597;  foreign, 
14,791,  and  classified.  6,500.  The 
combined  May,  1946,  linage  for 
the  papers  was  1,131,765. 

As  was  customary  in  Stern 
ownership  days,  the  Courier 


Sf.  Louis  Daily  Washington  Mil] 
Offers  2%  Adds  Machine 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Restoration  of 

the  2^c  cash  discount,  effective  *  Ol  0^x111 1 

announced  by  Longview,  Wash.— An  exMn 
.,  .  sion  program  by  the  Pacift» 
The  action  is  in  line  with  that  Paperboard  Co.  here  inc2 
requested  of  newspapers  gener-  instaUation  of  a  newsprint  s 
ally  by  the  Arnerican  Associa-  chine  with  a  capacity  of  100  Z 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies.  jaiiy  (30.OOO  tons  vearlvl  ^ 


St.  Louis,  Mo. — Restoration  of 
the  2^c  cash  discount,  effective 
July  1.  has  been  announced  by 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 


ally  by  the  Arnerican  Associa-  chine  with  a°capac"it7^S  C 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies.  jaiiy  ( 30,000  tons  yearly)  ^ 

-  A  group  of  newspapers,  head- 

printed  five  editions.  The  first  C®P^®y  chain  in  ^uth- 

was  a  38-page  affair,  several  ern  California,  has  ordered  the 
pages  up  on  the  folio  numbers  machine  at  a  cost 

with  which  it  closed  last  Feb-  $950,000  from  a  Philadelphia 
ruary.  The  two  editions  of  the  manufacturer,  according  to  E.  E 
Post  on  Thursday  had  30  pages.  „  President  of  Pacific 

First  run  of  the  Courier  was  ”®P®*'boaixL 
55,000,  the  Post  approximately  A"®  maemne  will  be  in  (^. 
20,000.  Combined  circulation  of  ation  by  October,  1948.  The 


the  two  newspapers  when  sus-  cost  is  to  be  borne  out  of  the 
pended  was  around  83,000.  production  for  10  years. 

A  canvas  of  newsstands  dis-  Pacific  Paperboard  has  re 
closed  complete  sellouts,  with  cently  enlarged  its  groundwood 
many  order  requests  that  could  P*®"^  installing  anothH 

not  be  honored.  A  vendor  near  "5-ton  grinder  for  the  newsprint 
Camden's  City  Hall  who  former-  operation  which  is  a  new  one 
ly  sold  an  average  of  100  papers  tbe  firni.  The  plant’s  chid 
daily  sold  240  copies  of  the  production  is  containers  for  the 
Courier  opening  day.  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co. 

Circulation  Manager  Harold  The  newsprint  plan  was  un- 
M.  Snyder  reassembled  his  corps  derwritten  by  Southern  Cali- 
of  home  delivery  boys.  More  fornia  Associated  Newspapers, 
than  90%  of  the  old  staff  came  the  Copley  group  of  six  Los  An- 
back.  geles  County  dailies  of  which 

Both  papers  are  selling  at  5c  f^ark  Waite  is  president.  Col 
a  copy,  the  price  having  been  I-  y-  Copley’s  other  Southern 


boosted  from  3c  by  Stern  man 


papers  also  will 


agement  during  the  guild  strike,  share  in  the  project  along  with 


Message  to  Readers  some  papers  in  Arizona  and  New 

^  Mexico 

In  a  front  page  box  headed 

"A  Me<:<;a0e  tr»  the  Pennle  of  Exchange  of  formal  papers 

A  Message  to  tne  People  ot  completed  Wednesday. 

Camden  and  South  Jersey,  eu-  .  i  -  ' 

Stretch  greeted  the  reading  pub  Shipments  Irom  Tacoma 

lie  with  this  statement  of  pol-  Another  Coast  newsprint  de 
icy:  velopment  this  week  was  the 

“These  newspapers  stand  clear  start  of  shipments  from  the  Ta- 
and  free,  responsible  only  to  the  coma.  Wash.,  mill  restored  to 
community  and  to  the  dictates  production  by  joint  activity  of  a 
of  their  own  conscience.  group  of  newspapers. 

“All  of  the  key  executives  and  First  newsprint  produced  at 
many  of  the  employes  who  pro-  ^be  mill  went  to  the  Los  Angela 
duced  the  Courier  and  the  Post  Times.  A  second  shipment  has 

in  the  past  are  back  at  their  left  for  the  San  Francisco 

desks.  Their  intelligence  and  Chronicle  and  should  arrive  by 
their  skills  once  more  are  going  tbe  weekend,  Paul  C.  Smith, 
into  the  making  of  honest,  pro-  general  manager,  stated.  The 

gressive  newspapers.  Chronicle  shipment  comprises 


There  is  another  link  with  27  tons. 


group  of  newspapers. 

First  newsprint  produced  at 
the  mill  went  to  the  Los  Angeles 


Chronicle  shipment  comprises 


the  old  Courier-Post,  which  sus-  Copley  is  represented  also  in 
pended  publication  three  and  a  Ibe  Tacoma  project  through  a 
half  months  ago.  That  is  the  contract  by  the  San  Diego  Union 
link  of  heritage  and  tradition.  Tribune  and  Sun. 
and  of  these  the  best  will  be  The  Tacoma  mill  represents  a 
retained  cooperative  newspaper  purchase 

“But  even  with  this  legacy  of  arid  reopening  of  a  former  paper 
maturity,  the  reborn  Courier-  mill. 

Post  Newspapers  are,  in  law  and  A  third  Coast  paper  mill  de¬ 
in  fact,  new  institutions,  bring-  velopment  is  scheduled  for  May 
ing  with  them  the  vigor  and  the  31  when  Hawley  Pulp  and  Paper 
hopes  of  the  young.”  Co.  will  change  hands  if  85%  M 


Co.  will  change  hands  if  85%  of 
its  common  stock  is  then  offered 
Credo  Proclaimed  three  prospective  purchasers. 

To  which  was  added  this  (See  page  22). 
credo; 

“To  be  independent  newspa  International  Hints 
pers.  beholden  to  no  political  iq47 

party,  to  no  man  or  group  of  news¬ 
men,  but  dedicated  to  the  gen-  ^  NEW  J  ,  . 

eral  welfare  of  the  community  ..  P*^*'’*  the 

and.  thus,  of  the  nation.  the  present  price  fi/m  ae 

“To  work  diligently  and  force-  balance  ^947  was  g 
fully  for  all  that  contributes  to  by  Inte^ational 

the  advancement  and  prosperity  annual 

of  South  Jersey.  Pitv  tS 

“To  print  the  news  without  meeting  in  New  York  .  Ju 

fear  or  favor.  To  present  all  the  jthQut 

sides  of  a  dispute.  To  reserve  increased  labor  costs 
opinion  for  the  editorial  page.  raising  prices.  niiarter 

■“To  keep  their  sense  of  humor  Internationals  firs  q 
and  to  entertain  and  amuse.”  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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International  Hints 


increased  labor  costs  without 
raising  prices. 

International’s  first  quarter 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


WORLD  EVENTS  STAND  BY  FOR  CARTOONS  ON  HOMETOWN  PROBLEMS 


ini 

me 

id 


BENEFACTOR'S  REWARD  READY  FOR  A  BUSY  SEASON  A  VERY  ANCIENT  SMELL 

Frank  Williams.  Pi-troit  (.Mich.)  Free  Press  Krcil  (iraf,  Nassau  (N.  V.)  KevieivStar  Hal  CotTmin.  Fort  ll'ortli  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 


6,000,000  Competed 
In  Dailies'  Word  Bee 


WHEN  Boy  meets  Girl,  she  Other  participating  newspap- 
spells  him  down.  ers  are  the  San  Francisco  News, 

And  it’s  about  three  to  one,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
according  to  reports  from  the  News,  Tulsa  ( Okla. )  Tribune, 
newspapers  participating  in  the  Rock  Island  ( Ill. )  Argus,  Ander- 
20th  annual  National  Spelling  son  (S.  C.)  Independent  Tribune 
Bee  this  year.  &  Mail,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 

At  last  count  there  were  24  Post,  Charleston  (S.  C. )  Daily 
girl  champion  finalists  and  eight  Mail,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  In¬ 
boys,  with  only  three  cities  yet  dianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  Ken- 
to  report.  They  spelled  down  tucky  Post,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
more  than  6,000,000  grammar  Journal,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
grade  pupils  in  the  most  exten-  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star-Tri- 
sive  spelling  competition  on  bune,  Passaic  (N.  J. )  Herald- 
record.  And  they  will  face  each  News,  Washington  (D.  C, ) 
other  on  the  stage  of  the  Na-  Daily  News,  Waynesboro  (Va.) 
tional  Press  Club  auditorium  in  News-Virginian  and  Winston- 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Thursday,  Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  &  Sen- 
May  29,  to  compete  for  the  na-  tinel. 

tional  spelling  championship  A  total  of  $2,395  in  cash  prizes 
title.  will  be  awarded  the  finalists  in 

Sponsored  by  Scripps  Howard  Washington.  The  champion  will 
and  other  newspapers  of  the  receive  $575  and  an  added  two- 
United  States,  the  National  day  trip  to  New  York.  Second 
Spelling  Bee  has  developed  into  place  award  is  $300  and  third 
probably  the  top  school  promo-  place.  $100. 
tion.  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  The  National  Spelling  Bee  is 
a  new  starter,  reports  that  more  non-profit  and  non  commercial, 
than  475,000  pupils  participated,  the  individual  newspapers 
The  New  York  World-Telegram,  standing  the  expense.  The  na- 
in  its  second  year,  reports  a  tional  director  is  Max  B.  Cook, 
total  close  to  800,000.  Both  pub-  chief  of  editorial  promotion  for 
lie  and  parochial  schools  parti-  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers, 
cipate.  The  age  limit  is  15  years. 

Most  finalists  are  11  to  13.  BA  •  T 

Some  newspapers  are  cover-  IVlOVlG  ^iQT  IS 
ing  entire  states  with  their  local  n  s  A  • 

bees.  The  Des  Moines  Register-  tiQpOItGT 

S'eS  .he"c,r/  Ner 

•c«,«  HeroM-JournoI  S'  New  P'f  WO.  .  returned  to  his  old 

Pre  rrol^mh.^  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

’^tiPost-WCPO,  Akron  Beacot  wrote  a  front-page 

•Journal  and  Canton  Tepositoru  ‘'“Bering 

Tennpssoo  +1  ^‘^bosuory.  g  jQ.yg  potion  court  case,  open 

PrmTcSar'^^^^^^^  with  the  snappy  lead:  "‘‘A 

News-Sentirtoi  TVXt..  love  potion  did  the  ]ob  for 

the  Houston  Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  not  for 

^'ortTp^eZ:  Ignatius  Laudanda.” 
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Oh,  Let  It  Pass 

Ogden,  Utah — When  it  comes 
to  press  passes,  a  public  re¬ 
lations  man  knew  the  ropes 
in  addressing  a  communication 
to  the  Ogden  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer  on  a  concert.  “Since 
it  is  free,"  he  said.  "I  can¬ 
not  give  you  complimentary 
tickets,  nevertheless,  I  tru'.t 
you  will  give  this  program  a 
boost.  Sorry  about  no 
tickets." 

Chandler  Goes  Abroad 
On  Newsprint  Quest 

Norman  Chandler,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Chandler  left 
New  York  May  10  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  England  and  the 
Continent. 

They  plan  to  visit  the  Scanda 
navian  countries  where  Mr. 
Chandler  will  investigate  the 
newsprint  situation  and  try  to 
arrange  for  shipments  to  the 
Times. 

Also  included  on  their  itiner 
ary  are  France,  the  Low  Coun 
tries,  and  the  American  occu 
pied  zone  of  Germany.  The 
Chandlers  plan  to  leave  Ireland 
by  plane  for  the  United  Staters. 
June  11. 

■ 

Guild  Is  Rejected 
In  Des  Moines  Vote 

Des  Moines,  la. — Employes  of 
four  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  departments  have  voted 
72  to  59  against  designating  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  as 
collective  bargaining  agent. 

Voting  were  non  supervisory 
employes  of  the  editorial,  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  (Iowa  Poll)  departments. 
Only  five  of  the  143  eligible  per¬ 
sons  failed  to  cast  ballots.  The 
Des  Moines  local  of  the  guild 
was  organized  last  year. 


Yale  Students 
Told  About  Life 
In  Ad  Agencies 

New  H.4VEN,  Conn.  —  Honest, 
it’s  a  fact,  said  Allan  D.  Con¬ 
verse.  Jr.,  ace  copywriter  for 
the  Philadelphia 
advertising  firm 
of  Gray  & 

Rogers,  address¬ 
ing  Yale  stu¬ 
dents  May  12, 
there  are  some 
advertising  men 
in  the  U.  S.  who 
do  not  make 
money  faster 
than  the  U.  S. 

Mint. 

Taking  issue 
w  i  t  h  ‘  ‘  T  h  e  _ 
Hucksters,”  Con-  Converse 
verse  warned  against  the  lush 
picture  of  the  advertising  indus¬ 
try  painted  by  that  book. 

“Advertising  is,  of  course,  a 
profitable  business,”  Converse 
continued.  “But  many  pitfalls 
exist.  For  one  thing,  personal 
turnover  is  high.  Many  large 
multi  -  million  -  dollar  accounts 
are  bound  to  their  agencies  only 
by  friendships. 

“When  and  if  these  bonds  are 
broken,  the  account  may  be 
switched  to  another  agency. 
That  means  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  worked  on  the  ac¬ 
count  are  out  of  jobs  and  rush 
to  the  agency  in  search  of  em¬ 
ployment." 

However.  Conver.-e  explained, 
an  honest,  talented  man  can 
build  a  reputation  and  earn  a 
good  living.  His  chances  are 
best,  said  the  speaker,  in  the 
medium-sized  agencies  which  do 
not  have  multi  million  dollar 
clients  and  are  not  subject  to 
their  caprices. 

■ 

Daily  69  Years  Old 

The  Norfolk  (Neb.)  Daily 
News  was  60  years  old  on  May 
1.  The  paper  had  its  start  as  a 
weekly. 


N7 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Million-Dollar-a- Y  ear 
Church  Drive  Planned 

By  Samuel  Rovner 

A  CALXi  TO  RELIGION,  backed  Mr.  Irwin  disclosed  that  one 
by  an  advertising  campaign  man  had  already  been  appointed 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars  from  the  advertising  field  to 
a  year,  will  go  out  to  the  nation  help  in  the  campaign,  but  de- 
from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  dined  to  name  him. 

Church  next  year.  Funds  will  be  raised  chiefly 

News  of  the  plan  was  revealed  through  the  church’s  annual 
this  week  by  Robert  Jordan,  “Every  Member  Canvass”,  and 
promotion  director  of  the  church  the  entire  program  wil  cost  an 
council,  who  said  authorization  estimated  $1,250,000  a  year. 


for  the  campaign,  the  biggest 
undertaking  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  was  given  by  the 
council  two  weeks  ago. 

England  Also  Has  Drive 

The  announcement  recalls  a 
similar  campaign  outlined  about 
18  months  ago  by  the  Church  of 
England,  which  planned  to 
spend  $4,000,000  in  five  years  on 
“a  missionary  invasion  of  the 
modern  agencies  of  propa¬ 
ganda.” 

Unlike  the  Church  of  England 
campaign,  designed  as  a  soften¬ 
ing  up  process  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  England”,  the  American 
organization  will  not  make  an 
appeal  for  membership.  The  pur¬ 
pose,  Mr.  Jordan  told  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  will  be 
“to  develop  Christian  attitudes 
in  people  not  affiliated  with  any 
church.” 

"It  i3  not  a  plan  that  is  being 
‘sold’  by  any  group  within  the 
church,”  Mr.  Jordan  said.  “This 
is  a  genuine  grass-roots  move¬ 
ment  from  all  sections  of  the 
church  and  is  receiving  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  indorsement  of  the 
bishops.” 

Advertising  is  being  turned 
to  by  the  council  as  the  most 
potent  force  by  which  to  reach 
the  60.000.000  people  in  the  U. 
S.  without  church  affiliation. 

Industry's  Ads  Cited 

“We  are  taking  our  lesson 
from  what  has  been  done  so 
successfully  bv  industry,”  said 
Mr.  Jordan.  “Industry  seeks  to 
use  whatever  advertising  media 
it  deems  best  to  reach  its  clien¬ 
tele.  In  our  case,  we  are  trying 
to  reach  all  the  people.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  John  W.  Irwin, 
director  of  press  relations  for  the 
national  council,  told  E  &  P  the 
duration  of  the  campaign  would 
depend  on  its  success  in  the  first 
year,  but  that  it  probably  would 
last  for  at  least  three  years.  The 
campaign  is  expected  to  start  in 
the  fall  of  1948,  he  added. 

“If  the  program  is  a  success 
at  all,”  Mr.  Irwin  declared,  “it 
ought  never  to  stop  at  all.  If 
It  fails,  which  I  doubt,  it  may 
fold  after  a  few  months.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  we  are  going  to  give  it 
full  force  as  long  as  we’re  at  it.” 

As  presently  conceived  in 
broad  outline,  the  campaign  will 
employ  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  documentary  films  and 
radio.  Some  of  the  best  minds 
in  ^e  advertising  field  will  be 
enlisted  to  work  with  the  clergy 
on  the  program. 
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In  making  the  point  that  “con¬ 
version”  is  not  the  campaign’s 
aim,  Mr.  Jordan  noted  that  the 
church’s  membership  has  grown 
steadily  during  the  last  quarter- 
century. 

Consumer  Attitudes 

THE  Committee  on  Consumer 

Relations  in  Advertising  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  “Consumer 
Attitudes  Toward  Distribution” 
which  reveals  findings  that  vary 
somewhat  from  those  uncovered 
in  other  recent  surveys. 

Where  some  investigators  have 
found  growing  antagonism 
toward  and  disbelief  in  adver¬ 
tising.  the  Committee  says  that 
“on  the  whole”  its  study  re¬ 
flects  a  more  favorable  attjtude. 

A  large  majority  of  consumers 
said  they  believ^  present-day 
advertising  was  “much  better” 
than  that  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Seventy-two  percent  said  ad¬ 
vertising  helps  make  personal 
selling  more  efficient.  Seventy- 
seven  percent  said  advertising 
tends  to  stimulate  improved  liv¬ 
ing  standards.  Eighty  percent 
recognized  advertising  as  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  our  economic 
system. 

More  Information  Wanted 

Some  of  the  interesting  gen¬ 
eralizations  based  on  the  findings 
are:  consumers  want  more  in¬ 
formative  advertising:  they  re¬ 
gard  retail  copy  as  more  inform¬ 
ative  than  national  (but  retailers 
don  t  give  enough  information 
at  point  of  sale);  labels  should 
contain  helpful  information. 

Other  conclusions,  and  the 
percentage  of  respondents  sup¬ 
porting  them: 

Most  advertising  copy  is  not 
silly— 71%. 

Advertising  plays  too  much 
on  the  emotions — 54%. 

Advertising  should  not  feature 
sex  appeal — 54%. 

Tetimonials  in  advertising  are 
a  racket — 68%. 

Advertising  lowers  cost  of 
product — 52%. 

Radio  commercials  are  more 
often  disliked  than  national  ads 
in  other  media — 73%. 

BNF  Citations 

CERTIFICATES  of  Merit  were 

awarded  this  week  to  the 
John  Breuner  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  and  Meier  &  Frank  Co., 
Portland,  Ore.,  by  the  Bramd 
Names  Foundation  for  "out¬ 
standing  retail  ads  depicting 
basic  values  of  the  brand  names 
system.” 


Jim  Secrest,  typography  expert,  points  out  one  of  the  eight  clani- 
iications  from  which  the  3.900  type  designs  commonly  used  today 
are  derived.  By  breaking  down  any  face  into  one  of  these  eight 
he  can  tell  what  face  it  is.  "But  there's  a  lot  I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

l^eel  f^im  Secreit, 

He  Knows  Type  From 
Gutenberg  to  Goudy 


By  James  L.  Collings 

’TYPOGRAPHY  is  to  James  M. 

Secrest  what  flowers  are  to 
the  oT  botany  professor.  He  is 
master  of  the  subject  from 
Gutenberg  to  Goudy. 

And  he  is  sharing  his  knowl¬ 
edge  with  others  by  spending 
long,  fee-less  hours  as  a  guest 
speaker  before  ad  agencies,  clubs 
and  typographers.  He  has  note¬ 
books  crammed  to  the  last  Old 
English  period  with  facts  on 
printing. 

$400 — and  Kodachrome 

Secrest,  who  averages  two 
hours  daily  in  research,  study 
and  lecturing  on  typography, 
has  already  paid  out  more  than 
^00  of  his  own  money  to  make 
the  educational  program  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  is  certain  that  he 
has  the  only  Kodachrome  slides 
on  the  art. 

“I  am  doing  it  because  I  don’t 
believe  the  information  on  print¬ 
ing  has  been  spread  around 
enough,”  said  the  slender,  mus- 
tached,  35-year-old  expert  who 
holds  the  title  of  director  of 
typography  with  G.  M.  Basford 
Co.,  a  large  industrial  agency  in 
New  York  City. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he 
added.  “I  guess  printing  is  a 
24-hour-a-day  deal  with  me. 
I’m  always  either  writing  or 
talking  about  it.”  He  said  he 
doesn’t  dream  about  it — yet. 

His  First  Love 

This  was  his  day  for  talking 
about  newspaper  typography. 
Of  which  he  talks  with  ideas 
nutted  in  both  cheeks,  squirrel- 
wise.  Of  which  he  has  a  special 
interest,  a  fondness  like  a  first 
love,  since  he  was  brought  up  on 
a  table  at  which  printer’s  ink 
flowed  as  freely  as  wine  in  Italy. 

His  father  worked  in  42 
states  as  a  journeyman  printer, 
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and  when  his  mother  died,  S^ 
crest's  stepmother  learned  to  op¬ 
erate  a  linecaster  so  she  could 
keep  up  with  her  husband.  Se¬ 
crest  himself  has  been  an  oper-  I 
ator  in  six  shops  and  got  hit 
card  when  he  was  23.  At  24  he 
was  secretary  of  a  typographical 
union.  And  two  of  his  uncles 
were  printers.  His  father  is  now 
with  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

“The  majority  of  newspapers 
in  the  country,”  he  said,  “do  an 
excellent  typographical  job  dfr 
spite  the  ever-present  problems 
of  press  speed,  cheap  stock  and 
soupy  or  thin  ink,  plus  stereo¬ 
typing,  which  shrinks  and  dis¬ 
torts  the  typography. 

Newspaper  Suggestions 

“I  think  that  these  problems  j 
can  be  overcome  in  the  future  i 
with  a  certain  amount  of  plan¬ 
ning.”  He  admitted  it  would 
probably  cost  a  few  pennies  here 
and  there.  , 

“First,”  he  continued,  “pub-  ' 
lishers  should  pick  open  types 
— types  that  are  legible  (the 
basic  requirement  of  printing), 
can  stand  distortion  and  that 
will  not  be  subject  to  ink  trap¬ 
ping.” 

He  consulted  his  little  bl«k 
notebook,  his  lecture  Bible.  We 
had  interrupted  the  dapper, 
Illinois-born  typographer  to 
check  on  a  date  in  the  histo0 
of  printing. 

“I’m  putrid  on  dates.  « 
laughed.  “I  always  scribble 
them  in  on  the  slides  when  I 
lecture.  Then  I’m  sure.”  His 
peeve  is  Communisrn.  Formw 
deacon  of  a  Presbyterian  churM, 
he  has  been  converted  lo  Cath¬ 
olicism. 

“But,”  he  said,  “to  go  on  with 
this,  the  next  step  is  for  news- 
<  Continued  on  page  49) 
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In  Philadelphia  — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


The  Sunday  Bulletin  —  first  issue  published  February  9, 1947 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Kaiser-Frazer  Plans 
To  Double  Ad  List 


AUTOMOTIVE  linage,  so  far 
this  year,  is  almost  twice  that 


on  Move 


A’.rcrah's  Doinqs 
A  MONTHLY  SERIES  of  large- 
space  ads  on  the  theme 
"What’s  Doing  at  United  Air¬ 
craft”  has  just  been  started  by 
United  Aircraft  Corp.  of  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  Hartford 
and  Bridgeport  papers.  Pur¬ 
pose,  says  the  company,  is  "to 
maintain  good  community  re¬ 
lations  by  getting  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  neighbors 


of  the  same  period  last  year.  It’s  GEI'TOI^L  ELECTRIC  Save  dis-  Connecticut."  Platt-Forbes 

still  climbing,  and  there  is  little  dealers  the  go-  agency. 

doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  al>ead  sign  this  week  on  a  co 

do  so  through  1947.  Consumer  Tine 


do  so  through  1947.  .campaign  on  ite  radio  Consumer  T  ine 

Most  automobile  manufactur-  thW  the  iost.^the'bklance^  tJ  be  NORTH  PACIFIC  * 

ers  are  already  working  on  l^tween  the  distributor  Packers.  Inc  organized  as  the 


schedules  closely  ap^ximating  dealer,  the  dealers  will  central  marketing  organization 

those  of  prewar.  This  week.  ..p-ii  tune "  OE  <aaid  on  the  fof  member  packers  in  1931.  is 

the  biggest  newcomer  to  the  yg„  that  will’  be  made’  of  ad-  making  its  bid  for  consumer 

vertising.  Manufacturer’s  mats  business  this  year  through  ad^ 
noun^  that  very  shortly  it  f^r  the  campaign  have  been  in  yertising  a  complete  l‘ne  of 

would  double  Its  newspaper  the  hands  of  dealers  for  some  frozen  Jcuits  and  vegetabl^ 

campaign,  because:  1  “note  time,  awaiting  GE’s  nod.  it  was  Ji^der  the  JLAV-R-PAC  brandy 
worthy  results  have  been  ob  stated.  GE  told  E&P  it  was  im-  Pen  ma)OT  dailies  in  Oregon  are 
tamed  from  daily  newspai^r  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  getting  the  on  a  weekly 

^vertising  according  to  Sa  es  the  campaign,  but  it  will  be  schedule,  backed  by  dealer 
Manager  W.  A.  MacDonald;  .•(,}-  ••  Maxon  Inc  is  the  helps.  Coleman  Advertising 
2.  K-F’s  present  rate  of  produc-  agency  Agency,  Eugene,  Ore. 

tion  is  over  11  000  units  a  month  bj.nd,x  will  present  its  new  ,  .  .  ^ 

which  IS  better  than  some  of  automatic  home  ironer  to  the  AHverltsinq  Enterprise 
the  older  independent  manu-  puhijg  through  ads  in  major  AN  AD  BUDGET  of  $1,750,000 
lacturers  are  doing.  newspapers  on  three  alternate  for  three  pictures  has  been 

Thi.s  week.  K-F  ads — in  1,200-,  Sundays,  starting  May  18.  Ads.  prepared  by  Enterprise  Produc- 
800-,  and  600-line  size— are  run-  which  will  be  full-page,  1700  tions.  “Arch  of  Triumph”  will 
ning  in  477  dailies,  a  list  about  lines  and  1.000  lines,  are  part  of  get  $900,000,  "Body  and  Soul” 
80%  bigger  than  before  and  in-  the  $1,000,000  cooperative  adver-  $450,000,  and  "The  Other  Love” 
eluding  every  paper  of  8,000  tising  plan  recently  announced  $400,000.  “The  compnay  will 
circulation  or  more  in  K-F  and  financed  jointly  by  the  also  spend  $75,000  for  institu- 
dealer  territories.  The  list  will  manufacturer,  distributors  and  tional  adverUsing.  Donahue  & 
be  expanded  to  900  newspapers  dealers.  Coe. 

and  will  extend  eventually  to  A  new  campaign  on  the 

dailies  with  circulations  down  Launderall  washer  starts  this  Other  Camoaigns 
to  2.500,  where  K-F  has  dealer  month  in  the  New  York  area  ^  jj  SCULL  CO  Camden 
locations.  under  sponsorship  of  the  dis^  N.  J.  ( Boscul  tea  and  peanut 

Kaiser-Frazer's  new  copy,  pre-  tributor,  Colen-Gruhn,  and  228  products)  to  Lewis  &  Gilman, 
pared  by  Swaney,  Drake  &  dealers.  Ads  will  range  from  _  Philadelphia;  newspapers 
Bement  agency,  Detroit,  fea-  ®00  lines  to  full-page.  principal  medium.  ...  To  Moss 

tures  the  theme.  “Compare  the  and  Arnold  Co.  —  Trico-Tex 

Ride,”  and  stresses  the  “unusual  Sports  Show  Knitware,  sweaters;  Debu-Form 

riding  quality”  of  the  “truly  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  are  con  Foundations,  girdles;  J.  E.  Al- 


Bement  agency,  Detroit,  fea-  “"Cs  to  tuii-page.  principal  medium.  ...  To  Moss 

tures  the  theme.  “Compare  the  and  Arnold  Co.  —  Trico-Tex 

Ride,”  and  stresses  the  “unusual  Sports  Show  Knitware,  sweaters;  Debu-Form 

riding  quality”  of  the  “truly  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  are  con  Foundations,  girdles;  J.  E.  Al- 
postwar”  Kaiser  and  Frazer  tinuing  for  the  fourth  straight  bright,  office  machines:  Jonas 
cars.  year  their  “Sports  Show”  car-  Shoppes,  specialty  chain.  .  .  . 

toon  ads.  running  from  May  to  Chase  Candy  Co.,  St.  Joseph. 
Wedding  Renewal  August  on  the  sports  pages  of  Mo.,  to  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chi- 

50  newspapers  across  the  coun  cago.  .  .  .  Queen  Ann  Candy  Co., 
ABSENT  from  the  newspaper  try.  Last  season,  these  ads  pro  Hammond.  Ind.,  to  Hill  Black- 
adverming  emumns  since  duced  350,000  requests  for  book  ett  Co.,  Chicago.  .  .  .  Builders 
Golden  Wedding  lets.  The  newspaper  schedule  Products  (Floor-Ceal)  to  E.  H. 
Whiskey  is  about  to  return  with  be  supplemented  by  ads  in  Brown,  Chicago, 

me  n}ost  extensive  campaign  in  Lt/c  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Naviga- 
its  history.  Post.  Hanly,  Hicks  &  Mont  tion  Co.  (Great  Lakes  cruises) 


Large  space  ads  will  appear  gomery  agency, 
nationwide  in  250  newspapers  in 
160  major  markets.  In  addi- 
tion,  according  to  B.  Balfour 
Haas,  advertising  manager,  pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandising  have 
been  stepped  up  “considerably” 
to  increase  dealers’  local  adver¬ 
tising  tieins. 

The  company  is  also  adding 
to  the  magazine  list  on  its  pres-  -■  ♦« 

ent  color  campaign,  and  will  V_iOUr 

supplement  the  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule  with  posters  and  car-cards 
in  key  markets. 


to  Camppbell-Ewald,  Detroit. 


Harold  A.  Stretch 


PERSONAL  OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS  MESSAGES 

are  delivered  quickly, 
easily,  and  surely  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  Classified  Ads 
For  speedy,  thrifty  service, 
send  your  ad  today. 


Publisher 

of  the 

Courier-Post  Newspapers 

Camden,  N.  J. 

takes  pleasure  in  announcin'^ 
the  appointment 

of  the 

George  A.  McDevitt  Company 

as  its 

National  Advertising  Representative 
Offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland 


^There  are 
more  careers 
with  a  future 
in  the  city  of 
Washington 
than  in  any 
other  city  in 
the  United 
States. 

One  word 
explains  it. 

Pensions. 

Everybody’s  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  Washington. 

Buy  great  circulation. 


Editor  and  Publisher 

TIMES-HERALD  .  262,216 
The  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 
The  POST  .  .  .  167,261 
The  NEWS  109,694 

as  of  Seitlviiibrr  .10,  1046 

i 

!  WA-^IIINCTON,  D.  C. 


National  Representatke 

CEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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If  “national”  advertising  seems  complex  to  you.  look  at  it  this  way. 

Every  sale  advertising  makes  is  a  local  transaction  between  a  local  consumer 

and  a  local  dealer.  Local  sales  in  many  markets  make 

national  business.  But  markets  differ  l)ecause  iieoplc  differ.  Two  recent 

brand  preference  studies,  made  by  newspapers  in  two  different 

cities,  for  instance,  show  a  nationally  advertised  packaged  food  being  used 

by  9.89f  of  the  families  in  one  city,  by  only  2.6^  in  tbe  ''lb"T  ^ 

Differences  are  similarly  wide  fm  ullii  |  ii  ili 


id 


0. 


w  New  Vork  Market  who 

ml  ^  Iff  ‘a  Tote  H  i*  lx\ 

iftM  H  •••  .  g  and  proUls-  »  fjenariment  \ 

Unow  how  '®  eculive  years  ^  Son  than  in  \ 

tor  the  pasi  ^  a4vert«>a^;"  Newspaper,  yue  ^ 

Siorcs  Viav  P  e^emn^o  .^;vu  more  A''®"  ® 

;  any  ote^  300,000  f^^^.buyte 

Sno's  more  »hw  ^re  a  proved- 

million  in  i'|  ,„arkel. 

„{  the  world  s  ritn  %MXi 

anaelo* 


"All  tUSINESS  IS  lOCAl"  AD  IN  BACKGROUND  IS  ONE  OF  SERIES  PUBIISHED  BY  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 
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3. 


ONE  OF  THE  12  BASIC 
HU  MAN^INTE  RESTS 


The  strange  circumstances  baffled  even  the 
police  department’s  finest — then  fate  took  a  hand 


The  proeporous  manufacturer  left 
home  one  morning, withdrewS1200 
from  his  hank— and  disap|H*ared. 

The  police  got  nowhere.  It  looked 
like  another  unsolved  mystery.  Then, 
more  than  a  year  later,  fate  stepjK'd 
in.  A  weird  chain  of  events  followed — 
climaxed  by  an  eerie,  amazing  stroke 
of  justice. 

This  tingling  mystery  story  held 
millions  of  readers  of  The  American 
Weekly  sptdlbound.  It  apfx'ared  in 
the  September  I5th,  1946  issue  as  one 
of  this  magazine’s  "Album  of  Famous 
Mysteries."  It  absorbed  the  interests 
of  people  in  every  walk  of  Ufe  .  .  . 
provided  needed  "escape”  from  their 
own  everyday  problems. 

The  12  Basic  Interests 

Mystery  is  only  one  of  the  12  basic 
human  interests.  Upon  these  inter¬ 
ests,  so  deep-seated  in  all  of  us,  one 
of  the  most  successful  magazine 
editorial  policies  has  been  built. 

It  is  a  policy  that  appeals  to  all, 
regardless  of  income,  education  or 
social  standards.  It  is  the  editorial 
policy  of  The  American  W  eekly. 

People  everywhere  are  caught  and 
held  hy  the  vital,  real-life  stories  in 
this  great  magazine.  Here,  are  fas¬ 
cinating  true  stories  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  and  human  heartache . . .  love, 
conflict,  tragedy  . . .  research,  explor¬ 
ation,  art  and  history. 

This  clear  presentation  of  facts  has 
time  and  again  benefited  millions  of 
Americans.  Recently,  for  example. 
The  American  Weekly,  in  preparing  a 
scries  on  the  exorbitant  price  of  sex 


hormones,  uncovered  a  monopoly 
condition  in  the  hormone  industry. 
Adviseil  of  this  situation  hy  The 
Amcriam  W  et'klv,  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  launched  an  investigation — 
before  the  articles  ivere  even  published 
that  may  well  make  hormones  avail¬ 
able  to  more  pt'ople  at  a  price  they 
can  afford  to  pay. 


Weekly  habit  in  9,052,251  homes 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  The 
American  W  eekly  reaches  one  out  of 
eivry  four  American  families  every 
iveek.  This  great  magazine  proviiles 
effective  coverage  in  more  communi¬ 
ties  of  every  size  than  any  other  pub¬ 
lication  and  carries  the  advertiser'' s 
message  at  a  loiver  cost  per  thousand 
than  any  other  leading  tveekly  publica¬ 
tion. 


^  Cock- a- Doodle- Do 


I  -  ,  111  1916,  The  American  tf'eekly 

I  carried  a  firealcr  volume  of  toilet 

8oap  linage — as  well  as  soap  and 
cleanser  linage — than  any  other  na¬ 
tional  publication.  This  is  especially 
significant  because  color  advertising 
used  by  beauty-soap  manufacturers  in 
major  magazine  efforts  demands  an 
unusually  fine  quality  of  reproduction. 


Typical  articles  in 
The  American  Weekly 
designed  to  satisfy  the 

12  BASIC 

HUMAN  INTERESTS 

TRAGEDY:  firfl  of  ffc*  finish  .  .  May  25,  1947 

MYSTERY:  Th»  Mytttry  of 

farcy  Thomas . May  25,  1947 

SCIENCE:  Killing  Bugt  with  Gormt  May  25,  1947 

SECURITY:  IVhof  Prica  Saevrify  .  May  18,1947 

RECREATION:  Thota  Gambling 

SmMit  of  Knno . May  1 8,  1 947 

ROMANCE:  Harbarf  Marshall’t 

Diteoneoriing  Charm . Jvna  I,  1947 

CULTURE:  Saalring  Iho  Cruol 

King’s  Saerafs  .......  May  1 8,  1 947 

HEALTH:  Stroamlinad  Molhors— 

Don't  ‘Eat  for  Two* . May  18,  1947 

ACHIEVEMENT:  Tha  Amaxing 

Chariot  Luckman  ......  June  1,  1947 

HEROISM;  Jack  Binnt— 

Radio  Ufa  Sovar . May  18,  1947 

FAITH:  Mofhar’s  Raword  ....  May  11,  1947 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT:  Thinking 

Your  Way  Out  of  Ouandarios  June  1,  1947 


THE  American 

.S/V^il^/EEKLY 

"The  Nation's  Reading  Habit”— A  Uearst  Publication 
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Illinois  Markets  Vote 
’47  Consumer  Survey 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


SPRINGFIELD.  Ill.  —  Members 
of  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets  approved  a  statewide 
Consumer  A  n  - 
alysis  for  1947. 
comparable  t  o 
the  first  one  of 
its  kind  released 
earlier  this 
year,  at  their 
11th  annual 
meeting  here. 

May  8-9. 

The  1947  sur¬ 
vey  will  begin 
this  month  and 
will  be  more  ex 
tensive  than  the  Shaw 

previous  study. 

The  new  analysis  will  include 
store  surveys  and  home  inter 
views  in  49  cities  of  downstate 
Illinois,  outside  of  Cook  County, 
to  determine  consumer  pref 
erences  in  foods,  drugs  and  ap 
pliances.  The  survey  will  be  re 
leased  in  September. 

An  estimated  $35,692.00  will 
be  expended  by  Illinois  daily 
newspapers  to  make  the  1947 
survey,  according  to  the  budget 
approved  at  the  annual  meeting. 
The  survey  will  be  conducted  by 
Illinois  Research  &  Survey  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $2.60  per 
home  interview.  The  1946  sur 
vey  cost  approximately  $29,000. 

Shaw  New  President 
Ben  T.  Shaw.  Dixon  Tele 
graph,  was  elects  president  of 
Illinois  Markets.  succeeding 
F.  F.  McNaughton.  Pekin  Times. 
effective  next  December  1. 
Charles  W.  Hoefer.  Aurora  Bea 
con-News.  was  chosen  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  and  B.  C.  Whitsitt,  De¬ 
catur  Herald  &  Review,  sec¬ 
retary.  Newly-elected  directors 
include  Mr.  McNaughton.  retir¬ 
ing  president;  C.  Raymond  Long. 
Elgin  Courier  -  News;  Roy  A. 
Pratt.  Peoria  Journal-Star;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Hamel.  Mattoon  Journal 
Gazette,  and  John  Fornoff,  Jr.. 
Streator  Times-Press. 

Paul  Gorham,  general  man¬ 
ager.  reported  the  past  year 
has  been  the  most  successful  one 
for  the  organization,  handling 
nearly  $500,000  of  advertising 
direct  to  member  papers. 


John  Giesen.  manager,  retail 
division.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
asserted  that  planned  selling 
is  based  upon  buying  patterns 
of  consumers,  following  the  gen 
eral  merchandising  principle  of 
“the  right  merchandise  at  the 
right  time  at  the  right  price.” 
He  emphasized  that  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Company,  which  has  the 
best  operating  record  in  the  re 
tail  field,  plans  its  advertising 
on  sales  patterns  based  on  ad 
vertising  performance  and  .sales 
volume. 

Small  Papers  Benefit 

Tt  is  rather  appalling  that 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  an  in 
vestment  in  advertising  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  retailer,"  said  Gie¬ 
sen,  in  stressing  the  need  for 
planned  selling  as  a  means  of 
taking  newspapers  off  the  de 
fensive.  He  urged  more  effort 
at  the  local  level. 

Grant  Coover,  Herrin  Journal. 
told  how  a  small  daily  can  use 
the  Illinois  Markets  Consumer 
Survey  to  its  advantage.  He  ex 
plained  that  his  paper  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  re 
newing  advertising  contracts 
with  several  outlying  grocers. 
A  comparison  of  their  ads  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  with  consum 
er  preferences  recorded  in  his 
town,  indicated  that  such  gro 
cers  were  advertising  as  “lead 
ers.”  items  which  were  not  “No. 
1”  products  according  to  the  sur 
vey.  By  switching  to  popular 
brands  as  leaders,  the  stores 
have  been  able  to  get  better 
advertising  results,  he  said. 

Dallman  Sees  Unity 

V.  Y.  Dallman,  editor  of  the  ^ 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Regis 
ter,  was  the  principal  speaker  , 
at  the  annual  dinner.  He  told 
his  audience,  after  having  at  - 
tended  the  recent  meetings  of  ; 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  j 
Editors  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
that  there  is  a  “stronger  spirit 
of  unity"  in  the  press  of  the 
nation  than  ever  in  modern  i 
history. 

Perry  J.  LaBounty,  Blooming 
ton  Pantagraph,  chairman  of  the  | 


GREATER 


SALUTE  TO  THE  SPACE  BUYER! 

We  congratulate  the  modern  buyer  of  newspaper 
'Pace  whi.  analyzes  markets,  areas,  buying  power, 
higli-uage  facts,  and  responsiveness  to  national 
.iilvertising  with  a  keener  sense  of  values. 

Ling  liefore  these  messages  about  a  great  Penn¬ 
sylvania  market  (Trade  Area:  186,158.  Annual 
payroll:  $46,000,000.)  were  launched,  you  wise 
investigators  knew  the  value  of  the  York  story. 
.\  glance  at  the  list  of  f.amous  manufacturing 
plants  was  an  index.  Th.inksl 

Month  .ofter  month,  York’s 
record,  in  all  important  depart¬ 
ments,  has  climbed  higher  and 
higher.  And  YOU.  the  ep.oce 
buyer,  have  looked  upon  this 
newspaper  as  your  local  sales 
influence.  Repr,„nUd  by 

Reynolds-Fitsgerald,  Inc. 


DISPATCH 


Virginians  Get 
Bid  From  France 

Richmond,  Va. — Two  Virginia 
newspapermen  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  France  as  guests 
of  La  Voix  Du  Nord,  provincial 
newspaper  of  Lille,  France. 

Gerard  d’Orgeville,  literary 
and  dramatic  critic  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  and  Charles  Sans,  editor- 
in  chief  of  La  Victoire  of  Tu- 
louse,  are  currently  in  Virginia 
as  guests  of  member-publishers 
of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  delivering  the  invitation  of 
his  newspaper  to  officials  of 
VPA,  d'Orgeville  said  it  was  the 
desire  of  his  publishers  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  free  exchange  of  inter¬ 
national  information  as  pion¬ 
eered  by  the  association  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 


planning  and  sales  advisory 
committee,  reported  on  the  de 
tails  of  the  1946  consumer  sur¬ 
vey.  He  said  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  demand  for  the 
information  from  manufactur¬ 
ers.  dealers,  wholesalers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  He  predicted,  that 
with  the  issuance  of  the  1947 
report,  which  will  afford  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  1946  study. 
Illinois  newspapers  will  stand 
to  gain  in  advertising  patronage. 

A.  W.  Shipton,  president  of 
Copley  Press,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee,  reported 
on  current  bills  before  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  that 
will  standardize  legal  notices. 


Ad  Directors 
Urged  To  Plan 
Sales  Drives 


URLANDO, 


_i. — members  of 
the  Florida  Daily  NewspaDen 
Advertising  Association  at  their 
spring  convention  here  May  4 
were  urged  by  Karl  Moore  rei 
resentative  of  the  Retail  Divi 
sion.  American  Newspaper  Pub. 
Ushers  Association’s  Advertising 
Bureau,  to  take  seriously  their 
task  of  advising  retail  mer 
chants  on  price  and  style  trends 
and  layouts  of  merchandising 
programs.  ^ 

In  the  principal  talk  of  the 
day.  Moore  asserted.  "Planned 
selling  is  the  key  to  efficient 
fast  turnover  and  consumer  ac 
ceptance.” 

George  Thorpe.  Miami  Daily 
News  advertising  director, 
elected  president  of  FDNAA, 
succeeding  F.  H.  Hampton  ol 
the  Tampa  Times. 

Other  officers  elected  were 
George  Schmidt,  Daytona  Beach 
(  Fla.  >  News-Journal,  first  vice- 
president:  Irwin  Simpson,  St 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  second 
vicepresident;  and  V.  J.  Ober- 
nauer,  Jacksonville,  publishers' 
representative,  secretary-treas 
urer. 


Farm  Supplement 

Watertown,  N.  Y.— The  Wat¬ 
ertown  Times  has  added  a  sup 
plement  to  its  Saturday  edition 
to  be  known  as  Farm  and  Gar 
den.  in  tabloid  size. 
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NEWS 


73  years,  The  Detroit  News  has  been  Detroit’s  home  newspaper  .  .  .  home- 
delivered,  \\omc-owned.  Its  solicitude  for  the  community’s  welfare  has  been  consistently 
demonstrated  by  sponsorship  of  such  local  public  service  events  as  Michigan  Scholastic 
Writing  Awards — Year  ’Round  Athletic  Programs — Green  Lights  Program  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance — Hikers’  Club  for  Youths  and  Adults— Birdhouse  Building  Contest 
for  School-Agers — Spelling  Bee  Championship  Contest — Statewide  Speed  Skating 
Contests — House  Building  Plan  Counselling  Service — International  Travel  Show,  etc. 


is  this  community  spirit  which  rates  a  good  share  of  the  credit  for  the  family 
acceptance  which  The  News  has  always  had  in  Detroit.  To  %tx.your  product  story 
read  by  Detroit  families  in  Detroit  homes,  get  it  into  The  Detroit  Xews  .  .  .  Detroit’s 
complete  HOME  newspaper. 


Total  Circulation  412,605  weekdays — 517,022  Sundays 
Largest '  trading  area  circulation  of  all  Detroit  papers! 


OWNER  AND  OPERATOR  OF  RADIO  STATIONS  WWJ,  WENA  AND  WWDT 


DAN  A.  CARROLL  ItO  E.  42nd  Sf..  Nnw  York  17 
TIm  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO.  Tribvn*  Tow«r,  Chicoge  11 
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Ad  Space  ‘Sold  Down’, 
Small  Users  Go  Up 


LOS  ANGELES— Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  outside  the 
metropolitan  area,  hard  hit  by 
newsprint  shortage,  have  elect¬ 
ed  to  “sell  down”  their  adver¬ 
tising  rather  than  ration  it,  it 
became  evident  during  discus¬ 
sion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  here. 

The  philosophy  of  many  news¬ 
papers  was  summarized  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Marto,  publisher  of  Mon- 
rorto  News -Post,  who  said: 
“When  a  customer  wants  a  quar¬ 
ter-page,  we  lay  out  a  3  by  10 
and  sell  him  on  the  idea  that  it 
is  just  what  he  needs.  We  sell 
all  new  accounts  we  can,  but  in 
small  space. 

Paper  Profits  More 
“When  its  available  space  is 
limited,  a  paper  profits  more 
from  many  small  a^  than  from 
larger  ones  because  of  the  more 
advantageous  rate.” 

Despite  “selling  down,”  the 
Ventura  Star-Free  Press  some¬ 
times  has  to  eliminate  all  ad¬ 
vertising  from  an  issue.  “Para- 
doxially,”  reported  Publisher 
Marion  Wlalker,  “it  is  not  the 
advertisers  who  complain,  but 
the  readers!” 

Definite  resistance  to  national 
advertising  rate  increases  was 
reported  by  several  advertising 
managers.  Consensus  was  that 
any  rate  increase  now  must  be 
thoroughly  justified  by  an  un¬ 
usual  circulation  gain  or  un¬ 
usual  upsurge  in  publishing 
costs. 

'Box  Specials'  Policy  Told 
Varying  views  were  expressed 
on  the  subject  of  “box  specials." 
Most  papers  have  strict  rules  on 
“boxes”  to  protect  both  them¬ 
selves  and  advertisers.  The 
South  Pasadena  Review  stip¬ 
ulates  “items  advertised  in  boxes 
must  also  appear  in  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  regular  ad  that  day,” 
according  to  Publisher  George 
Savage.  “Box  special  ads  are 
treated  and  bill^  as  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  contract,  and  are  sold 
only  to  contract  advertisers.” 

Many  newspapers  require  a 
minimum  size  ad  ( often  10 
inches)  in  the  paper  on  the 
same  day  as  the  box  ad,  with 
the  box  referring  to  the  larger 
insertion.  Most  boxes  are  run 
at  open  rate  regardless  of  con¬ 
tract  rates  which  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  advertiser. 

Helps  'The  Little  Guy' 

The  Pasadena  Independent 
takes  an  opposite  view.  “We 
recognize  that  the  little  guy 
wants  to  take  a  "box'  as  well 
as  the  big  fellow,  and  we  let 
hint  do  it — to  start  him,”  ex¬ 
plains  Bob  Kruger,  advertising 
manager.  “But  the  merchandise 
must  be  a  ‘special.’  We  do  not 
allow  repetition  of  items  adver¬ 
tised,  so  that  there  is  no  price 
competition  among  the  boxes. 
Often  the  small  tyro  advertiser 
soon  wants  to  feature  more  than 
one  item,  hence  buys  a  regular 
ad,  and  thus  becomes  our  cus¬ 
tomer, 

“We  warn  new  advertisers  of 


the  pitfall  of  the  box  ad — that 
no  merchant  can  pick  a  ‘hot 
item’  every  week,  and  it  is  bad 
business  not  to  play  the  average 
most  of  the  time.”  Fred  Cobley, 
Glendale  News -Press,  added: 
“Only  certain  merchandise  lends 
itself  to  box  specials — princi¬ 
pally  department  store  lines.” 

Advertising  managers  handle 
the  preferred  position  request 
problem  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Cobley  has  developed  a  “vaude¬ 
ville  act,”  which,  humorous, 
should  convince  most  advertis¬ 
ers  that  Page  6  Is  as  good  as 
Page  2  or  3.  Kruger  brings 
advertisers  into  his  office,  shows 
them  orders,  mats,  electros  for 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
ads  he  can't  take  because  of 
limited  space,  and  convinces  the 
advertiser  he’s  lucky  to  get  any 
position. 

■ 

Mrs.  Moiiitt  Heads 
N.  C.  Press  Women 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — Election 
of  officers  and  presentation  of 
awards  featured  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Women  here  May  4.  Mrs. 
S.  Rhodes  Moffitt,  Fayetteville 
Observer,  was  elected  president. 

Two  awards  in  the  news  writ¬ 
ing  field  went  to  Miss  Frances 
Griffin,  Winston  -  Salem  Twin 
City  Sentinel,  for  feature  story 
and  interview.  Mrs.  Moffitt  won 
tor  best  column;  Mrs.  Cora 
Stegall  Rice,  Raleigh  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  news 
story;  Mrs.  Benajah  White, 
Greensboro  News-Record,  best 
picture  layout. 

■ 

Des  Moines  Papers' 
House  Organs  Cited 

Des  Moines,  la. — Three  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit  were  awarded 
to  house  publications  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  Industrial  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Iowa  City,  May  2  and  3. 

Two  citations  went  to  the 
Spirit,  one  for  general  excel¬ 
lence  and  one  for  photography. 
The  other  was  won  by  the  Car¬ 
rier  Salesman  tor  general  news 
excellence. 
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Percentage  Wise 

West  Hartford,  Conn.  —  The 
West  Hartford  News,  a  weekly 
of  which  Bice  Clemow  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  offering  to  sell  space 
at  10%  off  to  any  merchant 
who  wants  to  advertise  a 
storewide  10%  price  reduction 
for  a  day,  a  week  or  a  month. 

Hawley  Paper's 
Common  Stock 
Under  Option 

Portland,  Ore. — An  option  to 
purchase  a  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  Hawley  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company,  long-time  pro¬ 
ducer  of  newsprint  in  the  Port¬ 
land  area,  was  exercised  by 
three  owners  of  the  Claremont 
Paper  Corporation  of  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.  H. 

The  three  are  John  D.  Wilson 
of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  R.  B.  Gerard, 
of  Kent,  Conn.,  and  James  H. 
Molloy,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
tendered  an  initial  payment  of 
$300,000  on  the  option,  it  was 
announced  by  the  local  office  of 
the  mill. 

The  Hawley  statement  said  a 
closing  had  been  set  for  May  31, 
when  the  holders  of  the  option 
must  either  complete  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  all  stock  tendered  on 
the  same  terms  as  offered  to  the 
majority  of  stockholders,  or  for¬ 
feit  the  initial  payment. 

The  option  was  said  to  involve 
65%  of  the  common  stock, 
owned  by  the  Western  Coop¬ 
erate  company,  an  Oregon  cor¬ 
poration,  and  John  H.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Hawley  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company. 

The  Hawley  company,  valued 
at  about  $7,900,000,  reported  net 
sales  last  year  of  $7,145,707,  up 
from  $5,595,917  in  1945  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  1946  tonnage  of  82,412, 
as  against  71,828  in  1945. 

The  Hawley  announcement 
said  the  prospective  purchasers 
contemplate  no  change  in  the 
present  personnel  of  the  com¬ 
pany  “other  than  that  they  will 
assume  the  acting  management 
after  the  closing  date”  of  May 
31.  “Neither  do  they  contem¬ 
plate  any  radical  changes  in  the 
past  policies  of  the  company,” 
it  added. 


DRUG  MAN! 

How  are  you  doing  down  in  Balti¬ 
more?  Tried  “Magazine”  yet? 
“Magazine”  is  parked  with  dra¬ 
matic  locally  edited  picture  stories. 
Compelling  gravure.  1,000  line 
page  size.  Baltimore  readers’ 
favorite  every  Sunday  morning. 
Great  place  for  your  drug  adver¬ 
tising! 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


Jr.  Statesmen  [ 
Gather  Election  ^ 
Result  for  Daily 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif  _» 
practical  lesson  in  citizenshio 
and  improved  service  to  the  I 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  and  4 
its  readers  and  the  radio  audi  4 
ence  of  KTMS,  the  News-Press  I 
station,  were  combined  durine 
the  recent  municipal  election  1 
when  the  Junior  Statesmen  a  i 
group  of  high  school  students,  \ 
functioned  as  polling-place  re  1 
porters.  | 

With  one  student  assigned  to  ^ 
each  of  the  city’s  65  poUint 
places,  election  returns  came  in 
fast  and  accurately,  and  Pub- 
lisher  T.  M.  Storke  pronounced 
the  ‘experiment  a  thorough  sue 
cess  from  the  newspaper  s  point 
of  view. 

From  the  educational  point  of 
view,  the  students  gained  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  basic 
process  of  citizenship  in  a 
democracy,  particularly  since 
they  had  prepared  for  the  “as¬ 
signment”  by  conducting  a  com¬ 
plete  mock  election  at  the  high 
school  a  few  weeks  earlier.  In 
this  preparatory  exercise  they 
followed  the  state  election  co^ 
strictly,  and  used  all  the  oicial 
paraphernalia,  lent  by  the  City 
Clerk. 

The  News-Press  also  said 
“thank  you”  in  the  form  of  a 
cash  contribution  to  the  Junior 
Statesmen  organization  fund, 
which  is  used  primarily  to 
finance  trips  to  regional  confer¬ 
ences. 


The  Coming  of 
World  Religion 

1. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE 
BAHA’I  FAITH  is  the  great 
spiritual  drama  of  our  day. 

In  this  drama  the  strug^es 
of  a  tormented  society 
acquire  meaning  and  purpose, 
so  that  the  human  heart  can 
find  a  way  out  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  unfaith  which  the 
world  has  become. 

Wars  of  nations,  suspicions 
of  races,  schemes  of  classes, 
claims  of  creeds — all  enact 
their  roles  as  contestants 
summoned  to  hear  vei^ 
pronounced  by  a  hipier 
Power. 

The  Baha’i  story  is  d* 
story  of  the  coming  of  that 
higher  Power  and  the  nature 
of  the  world  era  He  has 
established  by  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  of  truth  to  men. 

Baha'i  Uteralare  free  oa  tte^ 

BAHA'I  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
536  Sheridan  Read 
Wilmette,  lllinoit 
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Topcoats  in  August .  • . 


In  the  official  archives  at  Madrid  are  still  slump  activity,  production  or  business . . . 

kept  the  yellowed,  brittle  parchments  Specifically,  the  salesman  loses  inclination 
which  record  the  colonial  fortunes  of  and  excuse  to  hug  the  radiator  when  it’s 
Imperial  Spain.  In  these  ancient  pages  are  cold,  or  find  cover  in  a  cool  spot  if  it  isn’t, 
to  be  found  wcmdering  and  incredulous  Health  is  improved.  Children  escape 
references  to  the  unchanging  seasons,  the  winter  illnesses,  thrive  on  the  all-year 
cool  nights  and  warm  days,  the  kindly  outdoor  activities,  grow  faster  and  taller, 
climate  that  seemed  near-miraculous  to  Housing  and  heat  costs  are  lower.  Food 

the  travel-worn  missioners,  soldiers  and  habits,  consumption  and  purchasing  show 
legates  who  came  to  the  mission  of  St.  less  change.  Two  weights  and  kinds  t)f 
Francis  in  the  crown  colony  of  California,  clothing  are  unnecessary.  The  family 
Currently,  summer  vacationists  in  San  budget,  free  of  winter’s  demands,  includes 
Francisco  never  fail  to  remark  the  natives  more  semi-luxuries  and  non-essentials, 
wearing  topcoats  in  August  • . .  Cars  are  used  more,  gasoline  consumption 

Meteorologists  attribute  the  cool 
summers  to  the  warmer  trade  winds 
passing  over  the  cooler  coastal  waters . . . 
become  mist-laden,  form  the  fogs  that 
protect  the  region  from  afternoon  sun, 
bring  on  topcoat  evenings.  goes  up.  Recreation,  sports  and  travel  find 

Only  recently,  has  the  phenomenon  of  wider  markets,  more  customers. 

San  Francisco  climate  been  correctly  Climate  constitutes  a  definite  plus  in 
termed — natural  air  conditioning.  the  San  Francisco  market . . .  and  so  does 

Yearly  average  maximum  temperature  The  Chronicle, 
in  SF  is  62.6  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Between  Few  cities  have  a  medium  as  good  as 
the  warmest  and  coldest  month,  mean  The  Chronicle  ...  with  high  circulation  in 
maximum  variation  is  only  1 3  degrees.  the  hilltop  districts,  home  influence  in  all 
Despite  the  reputation  for  fog,  San  income  brackets,  high  readership  among 
Francisco  has  164  clear  days  per  year,  both  men  and  women... The  Chronicle 
while  Washington,  D.  C.  has  1 28,  Chicago  is  a  maker  of  sales  as  well  as  opinion. 

1 17.  Percentage  of  possible  sunshine  is  66  Mainstay  of  most  of  the  better  retail 
— nine  percent  better  than  Boston.  Wind  stores,linageleaderinluxury'classifications 
velocity  averages  only  9. 1  miles  per  hour,  . .  .The  Chronicle  is  also  a  major  producer 
against  New  York’s  14.9  ..  •  in  medium  price  ranges  for  department 

Much  touted  as  tourist  bait,  the  eflFect  stores,  works  well  with  want  ads,  sells 

of  the  climate  on  residents  is  generally  milk  shakes  as  well  as  mink  coats,  is  a 

overlooked  by  economists  and  advertisers,  profitable  mover  of  popular  goods. 

The  human  organism  is  not  compelled  With  the  climate  and  The  Chronicle 

to  adjust  itself  to  temperature  extremes,  working  with  your  advertising,  you’ll  go 

expends  less  energy  in  cold  resistance,  farther  faster  in  San  Francisco!  Any 
loses  less  to  heat  depletion  . . .  has  a  more  Chronicle  representative  can  give  you 
constant  flow  of  effort.  Summer  does  not  data  and  details. 


Chronicle 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 
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Small-Town  Journalism  ~  Women  First 

Winnipeg*  Man. — The  Flin 

Reported  on  Upsurge  "ra 


MINNEAPOLIS  —  The  small¬ 
town  newspaper  is  on  the  up¬ 
surge  in  America,  both  as  a 
business  enterprise  and  as  a 
community  leader,  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  democracy,  115 
Minnesota  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  were  told  at  the  30th  an¬ 
nual  University  of  Minnesota 
Editors’  Short  Course. 

The  May  9-10  gathering,  larg¬ 
est  in  a  decade,  was  sponsored 
by  the  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism  and  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey, 
Journalism  school  director. 

Running  through  three  panel 
discussions  led  by  publishers 
and  editors,  floor  debates,  and 
several  addresses  was  the  theme 
of  the  importance  of  the  small¬ 
town  paper  as  a  “priceless  as¬ 
set”  of  American  life,  and  a 
consideration  of  its  achieve¬ 
ments  and  shortcomings. 

Weeklies  Increase 

Prof.  Thomas  F.  Barnhart  of 
the  Minnesota  journalism 
school,  on  leave  this  year  to 
complete  a  national  study  of 
the  weekly  press  and  to  write 
a  book,  pointed  out  the  num¬ 
ber  of  weeklies  in  the  United 
'States  has  Jumped  to  10.050  in 
1947,  an  increase  of  88  over 
1946,  due  primarily  to  easing 
of  manpower  shortages. 

“Only  in  two  countries — the 
United  States  and  Canada— does 
there  exist  a  small-town  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  any  consequence,” 
Barnhart  said.  “Smalltown 
newspapers  flourish  in  this 
country  because  the  setting  is 
right: 

"We  have  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  a  free  press  tra¬ 
dition,  widespread  public  edu¬ 
cation,  a  private  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  of  business,  thousands  of 
small  towns,  immense  rural 
areas,  a  vast  network  of  rural 
free  delivery  routes,  favorable 
postal  rates,  domestic  suppliers 
of  printing  equipment  and 
paper,  and  a  social  environment 
in  which  citizens  have  a  friend¬ 
ly  interest  in  the  everyday  ac¬ 
tivities  of  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.” 

Some  National  Trends 

National  trends  noted  by 
Barnhart,  and  reflected  also  by 
the  Minnesota  publishers  in 
their  discussions,  include  mod¬ 
ernization  of  buildings  and 
equipment,  continued  high-level 
profits  despite  rising  la^r  and 
newsprint  costs,  increased  sub¬ 
scription  prices,  higher  adver¬ 
tising  and  commercial  printing 
rates,  improved  marketing  re¬ 
search,  employe  training  plans, 
bonus  plans  for  staff  members, 
a  continued  trend  to  tabloid  for¬ 
mat  and  streamlined  typogra¬ 
phy,  closer  editing  to  save 
space,  a  resurgence  of  news 
photos,  and  an  emphasis  on  im¬ 
proved  local  news. 

Ludwig  I.  Roe,  Montevideo 
News,  president  of  the  Minne- 
sota  Editorial  Association, 
warned  that  small-town  pub¬ 
lishers  face  serious  challenges  | 


by  radio,  metropolitan  papers, 
and  in  the  fact  that  small  towns 
have  become  more  transient  in 
character,  with  less  locally- 
owned  businesses.  He  urged  the 
formation  of  20  to  25  regional 
groups  by  Minnesota  publishers 
to  bring  about  economies  in  op¬ 
eration,  improve  news  coverage, 
and  stimulate  editorial  leader¬ 
ship  in  local  communities. 

Newsprint  and  manpower 
shortages  are  still  “pressing 
problems,”  Ralph  W.  Keller, 
MEA  manager,  reported,  but  he 
declared  the  state  press  Is  in 
the  “healthiest  condition”  of  80 
years  of  MEA  history. 

Wages  Up  67% 

A  survey  of  MEA  member 
papers  reported  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Ger¬ 
ald,  professor  of  Journalism, 
show^  average  wages  paid 
mechanical  workers  have  in¬ 
creased  67%  since  1941.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  Jump  was  noted  for  edi¬ 
torial  and  office  employes.  Sub¬ 
scription  rates  have  risen  30% 
in  the  same  period. 

Alan  C.  McIntosh,  Rock  Coun¬ 
ty  Star-Herald,  Luverne,  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  panel  considering  pub¬ 
lishing  costs,  declared  news¬ 
papers  have  been  able  to  ab¬ 
sorb  rising  wage  costs  through 
increased  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation,  not  by  limited  adver¬ 
tising  rate  increases  and  sub¬ 
scription  price  Jumps.  George 
Rossman,  Grand  Rapids  Herald- 
Review,  said  more  efficient  use 
of  men  and  equipment  has  en¬ 
abled  his  paper  to  meet  high 
wage  scales. 

Paul  J.  Ocken,  manager  of 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Inc.,  la¬ 
bor  contract  negotiators  for  900 
firms,  urged  publishers  to  spend 
more  money  in  training  mechan¬ 
ical  workers  and  also  in  provid¬ 
ing  funds  for  newspaper  re¬ 
search  and  educational  fellow¬ 
ships. 

Jay  L.  Putnam.  Granite  Falls 
Tribune,  reflected  a  desire  for 
a  return  to  the  less  troublesome 
“good  old  days,”  commenting 
that  "it  was  fun  to  run  a  news- 


become  a  daily  in  a  town  of 
9,000,  mostly  miners,  trappers 
and  fishermen.  Mrs.  Harry 
Miles,  wife  of  the  editor  and 
manager,  sees  to  it  that  the 
paper  contoins  considerable 
material  of  interest  to  women. 

paper  before  the  war.” 

Floor  debate  was  provoked  by 
a  panel  discussion  of  proper 
handling  of  news  of  law  viola¬ 
tions  in  smaller  communities, 
with  the  majority  of  editors  fa¬ 
voring  printing  the  news  and 
“letting  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may,”  rather  than  suppres¬ 
sing  or  burying  such  stories. 

Page  1  for  Lawbreakers 
Scott  Schoen,  Redwood  Ga¬ 
zette,  favored  page  one  display 
for  all  law  violators  except  Ju¬ 
veniles.  "'The  whole  com¬ 
munity  may  as  well  read  full 
news  stories  as  hear  a  distorted 
version  over  the  back  fence,” 
he  said. 

A  differing  stand  was  taken 
by  Carlton  R.  Lee.  Cokato  En¬ 
terprise,  and  Robert  J.  Mack, 
Plainview  News.  “The  small¬ 
town  newspaperman  must  live 
with  the  people  of  his  commun¬ 
ity,”  Lee  explained.  “He  must 
exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of 
justice,  love  for  mankind  and 
common  sense  in  reporting  per¬ 
sonal  news.  Newspapers  should 
be  constructive,  and  should  not 
pander  to  gossip,  or  embarrass 
readers  without  serving  a  good 
cause.” 

Something  is  wrong  when 
only  one  in  three  Minnesota 
weeklies  runs  traditional  edi¬ 
torials.  declared  B.  A.  Gimme- 
stad,  Dawson  Sentinel.  He  cited 
lack  of  space,  lack  of  time,  false 
modesty  and  laziness  as  prob¬ 
able  factors. 

Cecil  Newman,  Minneapolis 
Spokesman  and  St.  Paul  Re¬ 
corder,  maintained  the  influence 
of  the  editoriz  ^  on  the 

upsurge,  and  Jh)  decisive 
opinions  have  eMe  itlal  to 

the  success  of  press. 


Hoe  Presses  For  Sale 

Two  64-page  unit  type  presses,  in  line,  conveyors,  double 
folders  and  reeU,  with  Pancoast  3  couple  color  unit,  folder 
and  reel.  23  9/16  cut  off.  D.C.  motors. 

AVAILABLE  SOON 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION: 

Barring  minor  repairs,  these  presses  are  in  beau¬ 
tiful  shape,  having  had  excellent  care  since  their 
installation  in  1923.  Units  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

INQUIRIES  WELCOMED 

Expected  time  of  release  for  delivery  to  be  late  Fail. 

WRITE  BOX  7036 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Talent  Search 
Helps  Singers, 
Boosts  Papers 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— One  of  th* 
best  promotions  ever  staged  hv 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  aJ 
Pioneer  Press  is  its  current 
Search  for  Talent  contest. 

Started  a  year  before  the  wir 
suspended,  and  now  into  itj 
second  year  after  the  war,  the 
contest  is  developing  into  a  per¬ 
manent  institution. 

The  contest  is  designed  to  give 
extra  musical  education  op^r- 
tunity  to  young  women  between 
17  and  20. 

Each  entrant  is  judged  on  the 
singing  of  her  choice  of  one  of 
several  selected  songs.  Winners 
are  determined  by  the  National 
School  Vocal  Association  Rank 
ing  Plan.  The  grand  award  is 
a  $500  scholarship  at  a  music 
school  of  the  winner's  choice. 

The  contest  is  publicized  by 
stories  and  ads  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  in  75  state  papers,  through 
radio  announcements,  and 
through  letters  sent  to  all  music 
teachers  in  the  contest  territory. 


An  Invaluable 
R^fcrenc#  Work  (  ^ 
that  Every  Alert  V  ^ 
Person  Will  Want 
for  Immediate  Use, 
and  Will  Treasure  for  Yean 
to  Come 

Here,  in  a  single  volume,  is 
the  complete,  accurate  story 
of  International  relation¬ 
ships,  labor,  industry, 
science,  agriculture,  sports, 
drama,  art,  music,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  subjects  — 
every  important  occurrence 
in  1946  chronicled  thor¬ 
oughly,  impartially  and 
vividly  in  more  than  1,000 
articles  by  200  specialists. 
Organized  for  instant  finger¬ 
tip  reference,  you  will  find 
this  comprehensive  refer¬ 
ence  work  indispensable  as 
a  permanent  record  of 
every  country  in  the  world. 
Sufjerbly  illustrated.  Maps, 
charts,  diagrams,  index.  $10 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company 

Dupt.  146,  153  E,  24th  SL 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Here's  a  Sunday  comic  page  with  top  readership  ready-made! 

It's  BUGS  BUNNY — the  whistle,  cheer  and  clap-hands  cartoon 
favorite  at  the  box  office  in  both  1945  and  1946  You'll  find 
BUGS  BUNNY  as  brash  and  zany  on  newsprint  as  he  is  on 
celluloid  And  with  his  movie  pals  Porky  Pig  and  Elmer  adding 
to  the  fun,  this  carrot-crunching  cut-up  makes  o  great  drawing 
card  for  your  Sunday  comic  section 

Write  or  wire  for  BUGS  BUNNY  proofs  today! 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 
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1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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SYNDICATES 


Columns— When,  Why? 
Subject  of  Forum 


The  Orbits  Move  In 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

DO  SYNDICATED  columns 
crowd  out  news?  Or  do  they 
have  a  valuable  newspaper  func¬ 
tion?  What  is  the  place  of  the 
syndicated  column  in  the  news¬ 
paper? 

These  questions,  frequently 
discussed  by  editors,  syndicate 
men,  columnists  and  readers,  got 
a  public  airing  by  Sevellon 
Brown,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  three  columnists  and 
an  editorial  writer  at  the  an¬ 
nual  forum  Monday  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club. 

On  the  editors’  side  Mr.  Brown 
suggested  syndicates  might  well 
“sell  their  columns  and  features 
under  a  label  reading:  ‘Caution 
— too  frequent  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  use  of  these  may  lead  to  in- 
injurious  dependence  upon 
them!’  ’’ 

The  writers  approached  the 
problem  from  several  angles. 

Robert  Ruark,  producing  a 
“general  column  with  few  pre¬ 
tensions  to  nobility’’  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  declared 
“Anything  that  can  amuse,  an¬ 
noy,  gratify,  inform,  enrage  or 
arouse  a  great  number  of  people 
is  worthwhile.’’ 

Columns  and  Crusades 
As  a  labor  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Post  Syndicate,  Vic¬ 
tor  Riesel  pointed  to  a  decline 
in  newspaper  crusades  and  a 
need  for  the  story  of  honest 
workers  and  unions  to  be  told. 
He  urged,  “That’s  where  col¬ 
umnists  come  in.  .  .  .  These  cru¬ 
sades  and  these  favorable  stories 
should  be  pushed  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  kind  of  news  break 
which  makes  them  news  column 
stories.’’ 

New  York  Times  Editorial 
Writer  Foster  Hailey  defended 
interpretative  writing,  whether 
column  or  editorial,  on  grounds 
that  writing  news  gave  insufS- 
cient  time  for  the  analytical 
thinking  and  background  infor¬ 
mation  needed  to  make  news 
clear. 

As  columnist  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Women’s  National 
News  Service,  Malvina  Lindsay 
defended  the  job  of  the  col¬ 
umnist  on  a  half-dozen  grounds. 

Readers,  she  said,  “want  to 
understand  as  well  as  know, 
what  is  going  on  nationally.” 

Columnists  she  said,  are  not 
pundits,  but  specialists  who 
stick  rather  closely  to  their 
fields. 

“People  reading  news  out  of  the 
national  capital  want — and  need 
—to  know  ‘Who  says  so?’  "They 
get  little  of  this,”  she  noted, 
“In  straight  reporting,  none  in 
the  anonymous  editorial  on  na¬ 
tional  affairs.  But  a  columnist 
must  stand  vulnerable  before 
the  world  day  after  day.” 

By  supplying  competition  of 
ideas,  asserted  Miss  Lindsay, 
columnists  preserve  the  demo¬ 
cratic  approach  to  news  and 


contribute  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  “make  it  possible  for  an 
editor  to  give  his  readers  not 
only  two  sides  of  a  public  issue, 
but  all  sides.” 

Letters  to  the  editor  and  dis¬ 
cussions  show  that  columnists 
are  not  accepted  blindly  but  stir 
up  readers  and  make  them 
think,  she  added. 

Mr.  Brown  tempered  his  in¬ 
terest  in  columns,  saying  that 
columns  belong  in  a  special  edi¬ 
torial  section;  that  Uie  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist’s  efforts  for  at¬ 
tention  are  far  more  dangerous 
than  news  headlines;  that  col¬ 
umnists  tend  less  to  induce 
thought  than  to  bind  readers  to 
their  columns  by  prejudice,  pro 
or  con;  that  columns  lead  an 
editor  to  pass  up  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  produce  creative 
or  critical  thought;  that  local 
material  should  not  be  passed 
up  for  brilliant  outside  ma¬ 
terial;  that  specialists  are  val¬ 
uable  but  should  be  used  only 
when  they  have  something  to 
say  and  that  too  many  fancy 
analyses  of  problems  tend  to 
bewilder  readers. 

“Syndicate  organization,”  he 
stated,  “has  produced  material 
of  amazing  value  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  .  .  .  but  the  individual 
newspaper  should  always  re¬ 
gard  such  material  as  supple¬ 
mental  and  it  should  never  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the 
product  that  is  written  within 
the  individual  newspaper  office 
by  just  as  good  men  as  can  be 
obtained  or  trained,  and  with 
just  as  high  professional  stand¬ 
ards  as  can  possibly  be  main¬ 
tained.” 


Family  of  Seven 

SOME  cartoonists  have  started 

family  comic  strips  inspired 
by  one  or  two  youngsters.  Bill 
Juhre  has  five  children,  and 
every  one  of  them  gets  into  the 
act  in  National  Newspaper 
Service’s  new  strip  and  Sunday 
page,  “The  Orbits,”  starting  late 
this  month. 

The  feature  is  a  continuity 
comic  with  frequent  daily  laughs 
and  “family  stuff”  about  Pop 
who’s  an  artist  with  a  half- 
dozen  hobbies;  Mom  who’s  just 
that;  Ex-GI  Billie  now  in  col¬ 
lege  and  love;  Zana  who  alter¬ 
nates  between  career  ambitions 
and  dates;  Finch,  the  16-year- 
old  blond  bombshell;  10-year- 
old  Tomboy  Sara,  and  six-year- 
old  scrapper  Michael. 

William  Hugh  Juhre  formerly 
drew  news  illustrations  and 
front-page  editorial  cartoons  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  worked 
on  the  daily  “Tarzan”  strip, 
created  “Lem  and  Oinie”  and 
“Draftie,”  and  was  visualizer 
for  the  Chicago  office  of  Lord 
and  Thomas.  A  graduate  of 
Audubon  Art  School,  Chicago 
Art  Institute  and  American 
Academy  of  Art,  he  teaches  at 
the  latter  school. 

Cartoon  Chat 

THE  FIRST  annual  Billy  De- 

Beck  Memorial  Award  was 
presented  Monday  to  Milton 
Caniff,  creator  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-King  Features  comic  strip 


“Steve  Canyon,”  at  a  dinner  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society 
Sealed  ballots  from  members 
determined  the  vote,  in  which 
Chic  Young  (KFS’  “Blondie'  i 
placed  second  and  A1  Caoo 
( UFS’  “Li’l  Abner” )  was  third 
The  award  was  a  silver  cigarette 
box  with  engraved  characters 
from  the  late  Billy  DeBeck's 
strip,  “Barney  Google  and  Snuf 
fy  Smith.”  The  fund  for  the 
award  was  set  up  by  Mrs.  Billy 
DeBeck  Bergman. 

“Uncle  Wiggily,”  Bell  Synii 
cate’s  bedtime  bunny,  is  coming 
out  also  as  a  four-color  Sundav 
page,  written  by  Howard  R. 
Garis,  who  originated  the  bed 
time  stories  for  the  Newark 
News  38  years  ago. 


Holding  "Tomorrow"  ji 
in  Her  Arms! 

Motherhood  today  has 
grave  new  problems,  and 
spiritual  guidance  brings 
the  courage  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  meet  them.  The  £ 
destiny  of  a  future  gener¬ 
ation  Is  at  stake. 

Here  is  an  inspirational  : 
“Support  the  Church”  ' 
weekly  feature  of  great  , 
beauty  and  human  appeal  1; 
that  Is  now  appearing  In  | 
more  than  300  newspapers  P 
from  coast  to  coast. 

It  is  a  public  service  of  | 
such  urgent  and  good-will  | 
building  power  that  local 
sponsors  are  proud  to  pay  j 
for  insertions.  I 

These  ads  are  supplied  in 
mat  form  complete  and  in  I 
sizes  to  meet  space  limitations 
— ‘-27  column-inches  to  whole 
papes.  II 

Without  cost  or  obligation.  1 
write  for  information  and  i. 
sample  proofs.  L 


E,  E,  KEISTER 

First  in  Chnrck  Adverdsisf 
P.  0.  Box  83 
Strasbnrg,  Virginia 


BUYLINES  vs.  BYLINES 
.  .  .  From  WASHINGTON 


There  are  many  bylined  Wash¬ 
ington  Columns,  but  none  have 
this  unique  added  feature  ...  a 
specially-written  news-story  lead 
about  YOUR  City.  State  or  Area. 
The  Capital  story  becomes  INTI¬ 
MATE — as  if  you  had  a  staff  there 
of  your  own. 

WASHINGTON  NEWS  WHIFFS 

Newspapers  are  bought  largely 
because  of  LOCAL  news — and,  in 
these  tense  days — Washington 
hums  with  news  from  the  map 
across.  Written  by  a  brilliant 
Capital  journalist — Esther  Van 
Wagoner  Tufty. 

Exclusive  rights,  your  territory. 
SEND  FOR  DATA. 


Released  from  CAPITAL  by  DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO,  INC. 

30  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 
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The  guest..  .  The  grandeur  of 

nature  skillfully  adopted  by  man  has  made 
Duluth  and  the  Arrowhead  the  mecca  for 
tourists  from  all  over  America.  Planes, 
trains,  steamships  and  buses  bring  multi¬ 
plied  thousands  of  visitors  into  this  play¬ 
ground  of  nature.  Outdoor  sports  and 
scenic  wonders  attract  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  million  vacationists  a  year,  and  every 
visitor  brings  new  business — new  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  host..  .  To  adequately  care 
for  our  visitors  enterprising  men  and 
women  have  quiet  hotels,  resorts,  tourist 
cabins,  fishing  camps  and  playgrounds.  It 
is  BIG  business.  These  operators  are  pro¬ 
gressive  and  aggresive,  interested  in  new 
products  to  improve  their  services:  in 


materials  with  which  to  enlarge  their  faci- 
U-  lities. 


f  The  newspaper . .  .  The 

only  effective  way  to  reach  both  Host  and 

Guest  is  through  the  columns  of  the  Duluth 

„  Herald  and  Duluth  News-Tribune  —  the 
if 

only  metropolitan  daily  newspapers  cov¬ 
ering  the  twenty-county  territory  which  is 
the  Arrowhead  Country — the  Northwest's 
second  largest  market.  In  this  territory  are 
the  cream  of  the  resorts  and  recreational 
playgrounds.  This  area  has  a  population 
of  more  than  575,000  people,  150,000  fami¬ 
lies — 42  towns  of  more  than  1,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  140  towns — all  effectively  served 
daily  by  the  Duluth  Herald  and  EXiluth 
^  News-Tribune  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  78,000  daily — 69,000  Sunday. 


DULUTH  HERALD  •  SVibun^ 

Evening  •  AloTfriirL^  •  STj.rLda.ij 


Represented  by  RIDDER- JOHNS,  Inc.,  New  York — Chicago — Detroit — St.  Paul 


Admen  of  Northwest  Skort  Dak 
Talk  Up  ‘The  Swing 


returned  the  story,  this  « 
with  a  letter  saying,  “This  is 
honest  to-God  truth.” 

Within  a  week  he  received 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS,  Detroit  check. 

(Mich.)  Free  Press  reporter, 
went  to  Florida  on  vacation. 

Then  one  day  the  mail  man  de¬ 
livered  a  huge  carton  to  Norman 
Patterson,  chief  assistant  city 
editor.  In  it  were  unhusked 
cocoanuts.  “I  get  it,”  said  Pat¬ 
terson.  stories.*  fncluded 

made  .  ' 

Werner,  p'hotographs 'of  P^iUiM 
in  his  younger  days,  and  twijti 
to  stories  and  columns. 

A  copy  of  the  replate  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  regular  edition 
on  Pulliam's  doorstep.  When  he 

saw  political  announcementi 

stories  on  policy  and  such  en¬ 
tirely  contrary  to  his  own  poli¬ 
cies,  he  thought  his  entire  stall 
had  kicked  over  the  traces.  It 
wasn't  until  after  a  telephone 
call  to  his  office  when  he  wai 
given  the  salutation  “Happy 

PERSISTENCE  and  the  help  of  at  ^rest^^ 

God  turned  a  $100  trick  for  , 

B.  M.  Atkinson,  Louisville  (Ky.) 

Times  columnist. 

Atkinson  submitted  a  200- 
word  story  to  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  Postwar  Anectodes 
column.  With  it  he  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  saying,  “This  is  the  honest- 
to-goodness  truth.”  The  anec-  After  14  months  of  publici- 
dote  came  back  with  a  rejection  tion,  Ebony,  the  national  Negro 
slip.  Immediately  he  returned  picture  magazine,  has  been  ad¬ 
it,  again  accompanied  by  a  let-  mitted  to  membership  in  the 
ter  assuring  them  it  was  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation, 
honest-to-goodness  truth.  Again  The  ABC  figures  for  Novemto 
it  came  back.  1946  give  Ebony  a  net  paid  dr- 

For  the  third  time,  Atkinson  culation  of  309,715. 


EUGENE  C.  PULLIAM,  put, 
lisher  of  the  Indianav^ 
( Ind. )  Star,  was  given  a  S 
birthday  present.  After  the 
regular  city  edition  was  run^ 
a  replate  was  made  loading  ih* 
front  page  with  pictures  aS 
Included  was  a  cartooa 
especially  by  Charlei 


WENATCHEE,  Wash. — Program  from  the  Communist  party  came 
and  discussions  were  keyed  to  in  for  some  discussion,  and  the 
the  theme,  “The  Swing  Is  to  feeling  was  that  so  long  as  the 
Newspapers,”  at  the  Pacific  party  has  not  been  declared  il- 
Northwest  Newspaper  Advertis-  legal  it  would  be  contradictory 
ing  Executives'  Association  con-  to  the  principle  of  a  free  press 
vention  here  May  9  and  10.  to  deny  this  group  the  right  to 
Forty-two  delegates  represent-  purchase  space, 
ing  Northwest  papers  attended  Too  Much  'Shortage- 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  „„„ _ 

President  M.  L.  Applegate  of  the  rfu 

Hearst  Advertising  Service,  group  felt  there  has 

Seattle,  the  convention  made  no 
ofiicial  recommendations  on  any 

subject  but  exchanged  informa-  being  exploited 

tion  on  methods,  approach  and 

goHcy  on  .n  open  discussion  Jri„, "  i„  "the 

■  Goins  in  Clossih.d  th‘i 

Despite  decreases  in  help  "swing  to  newspapers,”  both 
wanted”  and  “real  estate”  classi-  through  sharp  gains  in  newspa- 
fied  advertising,  the  newspapers  pgr  circulations  and  in  the  size 
represented  reported  substantial  of  daily  issues,  has  resulted  in 
gains  last  year,  in  some  cases  unprecedented  demands  for 
from  40  to  60%.  Most  of  these  newsprint. 

papers  are  still  using  the  nine-  Alan  Torbet  of  the  Vancouver 
column  classified  make-up.  (Wash.)  Sun  and  Coos  Bay 

Of  the  29  newspapers  repre-  (Ore.)  Times  was  elected  presi- 
sented,  only  three  required  that  dent  of  the  association.  Robert 
classified  copy  be  typed  before  Sprague  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
being  sent  to  the  composing  Statesman  was  elected  vicepres- 
room,  and  considerable  stress  ident  and  Frank  Dine  of  the 
was  placed  on  the  benefits  of  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News-Herald 
this  practice  under  present  con-  ^as  elected  to  the  board  of  gov- 
ditions  of  high  composition  costs,  ernors  for  a  three-year  term. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  proper  Secretary -Treasurer  S.  C.  Amess 
training  of  retail  display  sales  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C,)  Sun 
staffs  It  was  pointed  out  by  -  .  _ 

R.  J.  Jones  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  that  “despite  the  line 
rate  of  a  display  advertisement, 
the  real  cost  of  retail  space  is 
set  by  the  content  of  the  ad.” 

“A  poorly  written  retail  ad,” 
he  said,”  can  be  exorbitant  in 
cost  at  five  cents  a  line,  because 
it  will  fail  to  produce  results; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  well-written 
piece  of  copy,  at  a  dollar  a  line, 
can  be  considered  cheap  because 
it  will  produce  returns.” 

Training  for  Staffs 
Some  of  the  dailies  in  the 
Northwest  are  hoiding  periodic 
training  meetings  for  their  ad 
staffers,  which  they  can  repre¬ 
sent  to  advertisers  as  “reduc¬ 
tions”  in  line  rates,  because  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ad  copy  is 
increased  thereby. 

It  was  also  indicated  that  more 
dailies  are  adopting  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  measurement  practice 
with  substantial  increases  in 
revenue. 

Considerable  time  was  given 
to  a  discussion  on  merchandis¬ 
ing  service,  and  the  keynote  of 
this  session  was  the  caution  not 
to  revive  the  various  bad,  cost¬ 
ly  newspaper  practices  that  dis¬ 
appeared  during  the  war.  The 
group  was  warned  against  re¬ 
verting  to  extravagances  in  mer¬ 
chandising  which  were  purely 
“pretty  noises”  meant  to  ap¬ 
pease  or  attract  national  ac¬ 
counts. 

“Everything  reasonable  should 
be  done  in  the  line  of  dealer  ser¬ 
vice,”  L.  A.  Batchelor  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  ex¬ 
plained,  “because  through  prac¬ 
tical  dealer  cooperation  we  can 
give  the  best  type  of  coopera¬ 
tion  to  the  national  advertiser.” 

Acceptance  of  advertising 


A  YOUTH  sidied  up  to  Max 

Poien,  reporter-photographer 
for  the  San  Antonio  ( Tex. )  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  at  the  Elsa  Tomato 
Festival  and  asked  who  had 
been  named  queen.  Next  he 
wanted  to  know  who  was  ahead 
in  the  rodeo  contests. 

“Here,  I’ll  write  them  down 
for  you,”  said  Max.  The  boy 
thanked  him  and  ran  off  to  a 
telegraph  office.  Then  Max 
learned  the  inquisitive  youth 
was  covering  for  a  rival  paper. 


THE  Ripley  (N.  Y.)  Review  k- 
cently  advised  “World  War 
III  veterans”  to  file  claims  for 
terminal  leave  pay. 


What  about  costs  in  Bermuda? 


It  costs 

more  to  visit  Bermuda 

today  than  before  the  7.  -  ’  J 

v.’ar.  This  is  true,  *  '  -  .  '  *  “'4 

of  course,  for  all 
resorts.  But  whereas 

most  resort  prices  have  sky-rocketed,  those 
in  Bermuda  have  made  only  a  reasonable  rise# 
Moreover,  Bermuda  is  a  place  where  visitors 
can  find  a  broad  choice  from  simplicity  to 
luxury — and  still  enjoy  all  the  features  of 
the  Islands.  That's  why  a  visit  to  Bermuda 
can  be  counted  a  better  vacation  investment 
today  than  ever  before. 

The  Bermuda  Trade  Development  Board,  Heimilton,  Bemuda, 
or-620  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  A  P  U  R  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  17.  1947 


Like  Peter  pumpkin  eater  of  the  nursery  rhymes,  Lee 
Williams  had  a  wife  and  couldn't  (find  a  place  to)  keep 
her — and  six  small  children  I...On  his  release  from  Army 
Air  Forces,  they  settled  in  something  like  a  pumpkin 
shell. ..an  eight-foot  square,  crackerbox  trailer,  in 
suburban  Blue  Island. 

Working  as  a  railroad  freight  handler,  Williams,  for 
six  months  in  his  off  time,  answered  ads,  rode  street  cars, 
knocked  on  doors,  chased  rumors  —  without  results. 
Then  on  March  32,  Chicago  Sun  readers  met  the 
Williams  family...saw  pictures  of  five  kids  sleeping  in 
a  narrow  upper  bunk,  eating  off  plates  held  in  their  laps, 
baby  cradled  in  a  clothes  basket,  parents  taking  turns 
sharing  the  only  chair.. .a  veteran's  family  living  in  an 
un-American  way. 


few  weeks  later.  Grateful  Mrs.  Williams  thanked  the 
Lord,  and  The  Sun. 

The  Sun  gets  action  in  Chicago.. .for  any  good  cause, 
or  good  merchandise.  A  wanted  newspaper,  premium 
priced  at  54  a  copy, The  Sun  has  readers  of  principle  and 
conviction,  articulate  and  active.. .and  enough  of  them 
to  force  the  nomination  of  Chicago's  present  mayor, 
clean  out  any  advertised  stock  of  good  values,  back  up 
a  national  brand  or  a  national  issue.  They  make  The  Sun 
productive  enough  to  earn  13,700,000  lines  of  advertising 
Out  in  Syracuse,  Indiana,  H.  L  Spencer,  president  of  last  year.. .and  often  deliver  sales  at  lowest  cost, 

the  Liberty  Coach  Co.,  and  Sun  reader,  saw  the  pictures.  And  while  The  Sun's  300,000  circulation  daily  and 
couldn't  forget  the  Wllliams'...on  March  24  offered  450,000  Sunday  doesn't  reach  all  the  Chicago  market... 

outright  a  $5,000  two-story  trailer,  with  four  rooms,  no  advertiser  in  Chicago  today  reaches  all  of  it,  or  the 
kitchen-diner,  porch  —  movie  star  model. ..delivered  a  best  of  it. ..without  The  Sun. 


THE  MUNDT  BILL 

THE  OVERSEAS  broadcasts  of  a  factual 
and  unbiased  news  report  by  the  State 
Department  were  born  of  an  international 
emergency.  The  crisis  continues  and  the 
broadcasts  should  be  continued. 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  country,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  one  approves  of  it  or 
not,  is  being  maligned  and  distorted  in 
other  countries.  Only  two  primary  media 
— the  press  and  radio — are  available  to 
counteract  the  propaganda  being  directed 
against  us.  The  U.  S.  press,  through  its 
free  and  independent  news  agencies,  is 
disseminating  a  factual  news  report  wher¬ 
ever  it  economically  can  do  so  around  the 
world.  Radio  broadcasts  based  on  this  same 
reliable  information  supplement  the  press 
in  areas  where  the  latter  already  serves, 
and  can  cross  international  boundaries 
which  the  press  associations  are  unable 
to  penetrate  with  their  reports. 

In  order  to  be  of  service  to  this  coun¬ 
try  both  media  must  carry  a  reliable  and 
factual  news  report.  We  cannot  fight  prop¬ 
aganda  with  propaganda  successfully.  Two 
committees  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  have  found  the  State 
Department  news  broadcasts  “justified” 
and  “conscientiously  done.”  The  reports  of 
the  large  press  associations  are  above  sus¬ 
picion. 

The  State  Department  has  been  having 
difficulty  obtaining  approval  of  a  budget 
by  Congress  lor  continuation  of  its  over¬ 
seas  oroaUcasts.  We  believe  they  should  be 
continued.  The  budget  was  originally 
blocked  because  there  had  been  no  Con¬ 
gressional  authorization. 

Proponents  of  the  broadcasts  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  correct  this  by  introduction 
of  the  “Mundt  Bill”  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  merely  as  “authorizing  the  State 
Department  Droadcasts.”  But  a  tnorough 
reading  reveals  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 

Among  otner  things,  the  Mundt  Bill 
provides; 

“The  Secretary  (of  State)  is  authorized, 
when  he  finds  it  appropriate,  to  provide 
for  the  preparation,  dissemination 
abroau,  oi  uuoiiiiauon  aooui  me  onned 
States,  its  people,  and  its  policies,  through 
press,  publications,  radio,  motion  pictures, 
and  other  information  media,  and  through 
imorniaiion  centers  abroad.  ’ 

Perhaps  the  bill  is  well  intended,  but  it 
goes  too  lar.  If  adopted  as  written  it  gives 
the  Secretary  of  State  carte  blanche  to 
distribute  information  abroad  about  this 
country  in  any  manner  he  or  his  associates 
desire.  It  may  be  considered  authorization 
for  establishment  of  a  government  “news 
service.” 

The  Mundt  Bill  should  be  defeated  in  its 
present  form,  or  it  should  be  rewritten  to 
provide  only  that  for  which  ostensibly  it 
was  intended — continuation  of  the  State 
Department’s  broadcasting  program.  We 
believe  these  overseas  newscasts  should 
be  continued  in  as  unbiased  and  factual 
a  manner  as  reliable  newspapermen  can 
prepare  them.  And  not  only  should  the 
ASNE  remain  vigilant  in  its  scrutiny  of  the 
broadcasts,  but  any  bill  legalizing  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  contain  safeguards  against 
its  deterioration  into  a  propaganda 
medium. 


Let  your  speech  be  alway  with  grace,  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  ye 
ought  to  answer  every  man, — Colossians 
IV;  6. 


UQUOR  ADVERTISING 

A  BILL  introduced  by  Senator  Capper 
which  would  bar  liquor  advertisements 
in  any  form  from  interstate  commerce  (it 
would  eliminate  them  from  most  daily 
newspapers)  is  now  before  Congress.  It 
Ls  being  suppo^rted  by  some  newspaper 
publishers  who  do  not  permit  such  ad¬ 
vertising  in  their  own  columns.  It  is 
being  supported  by  the  prohibitionists. 
Principal  ground  for  support  is  that  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  have  a  destructive  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  people  and  advertising  which 
increases  sales  should  be  prohibited. 

It  seems  to  us  that  basic  reasoning  on 
this  issue  should  go  something  like  this: 
For  almost  20  years  the  people  of  this 
country  had  their  bellyfull  of  prohibition 
with  its  speakeasies,  gang  warfare  and 
“doctored”  liquor.  By  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  the  people  decided  they  want¬ 
ed  the  sale  and  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors  legalized.  In  a  few  states  and 
localities  the  people  retained  prohibition. 

If  the  voters  agreed  they  wanted  to  be 
able  to  take  a  drink  legally  at  their  leisure, 
shouldn't  they  be  entitled  to  read  about 
it?  If  that  is  so,  doesn’t  it  follow  that  they 
should  have  the  right  to  be  informed  on 
brand  names?  If  they  can  buy  a  bottle 
freely  and  make  their  own  selection  at  the 
store  aren’t  they  entitled  to  make  their 
selection  prior  to  visiting  the  store  based 
on  what  they  have  read? 

We  agree  that  any  publication,  news¬ 
paper  or  otherwise,  has  the  right  to  censor 
its  own  advertising  columns  for  what  it 
considers  the  best  interests  of  its  com¬ 
munity.  We  don’t  believe  Congress  has 
the  right  to  censor  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  practically  all  publications  in  re- 
iation  to  a  product  that  is  legally  on  sale 
in  most  communities.  In  those  areas 
where  prohibition  prevails  by  local  option 
liquor  advertising  rarely  appears  anyway. 

Alcoholism  is  a  dread  disease  to  which 
comparatively  few  people  are  addicted. 
Abolishing  liquor  advertising  will  not  cor¬ 
rect  it.  Even  national  prohibition  did  not 
stamp  it  out.  Excessive  drinking  and 
drinking  among  minors  are  also  terrible 
things — but  the  situation  is  the  same. 

People  interested  in  the  problem  would 
make  more  progress  if  they  cooperated 
with  the  liquor  industry  (which  is  vitally 
concerned  about  it)  in  its  campaign  for 
moderation,  rather  than  attempt  to  de¬ 
prive  the  people  lefthandedly  of  some¬ 
thing  for  which  the  majority  voted. 


COLUMNISTS 

THE  New  York  Newspaper  Women's  Club 
forum  on  columnists  was  interestin* 
but  it  seems  to  us  the  participants  "missed 
the  boat”  slightly.  Syndicated  columnists 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  our  daily 
newspapers  and  the  writers  present  at  the 
forum  were  among  those  who  enjoy  the 
highest  reputations  for  reliability,  accuracy 
and  fairness. 

The  question  before  the  house  should 
have  been:  “What  about  the  sensational 
columnist  who  is  not  always  accurate?" 
(but  who,  thankfully  is  in  the  minority) 
Editors,  wherever  they  gather,  are  con- 
cerned  about  this  phenomenon  because  d 
the  sensational  and  misleading  information 
sometimes  fed  to  their  readers  who  “eat 
up”  the  stuff  on  the  assumption  they  are 
getting  “inside  dope.”  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  syndicates  handling  column¬ 
ists  be  called  upon  to  obtain  a  minimum 
standard  of  verification,  accuracy  and 
ethics.  That  probably  wouldn’t  work  be¬ 
cause  of  the  proclivity  of  columnists  to  cry 
“censorship”  if  they  are  told  what  they 
can  and  cannot  write. 

To  reiterate  what  has  been  stated  on 
this  page  many  times,  newspaper  editors 
must  be  the  final  judge  of  what  goes  into 
their  columns.  The  mere  fact  that  they 
pay  for  syndicated  material  should  be  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  printed.  Editors 
must  edit  closely  such  columnists  and  there 
must  be  a  spread  of  the  practice  of  delet¬ 
ing  columns  suspected  of  containing  er¬ 
rors  or  when  the  author  has  nothing  im¬ 
portant  to  contribute. 

A  few  editors  mistakenly  believe  they 
can  absolve  themselves  and  their  newspa¬ 
pers  of  any  responsibility  for  what  appears 
under  a  columnist’s  byline  by  merely  stat¬ 
ing  so  above  or  under  the  copy.  The  South 
Carolina  Press  Association’s  “Leaders’  Poll 
of  Public  Opinion”  revealed  that  doesn't 
work  with  the  reader — a  majority  of  the 
people  were  found  to  hold  the  newspape 
responsible  for  its  columnists’  opinions. 
The  remedy  is  vigilant  editing. 

LABOR  DAILY 

ELMER  BROWN,  second  vicepresident  ot 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
writing  in  the  May  Typographical  Journal 
urges  the  “American  Labor  Movement’’  to 
have  its  own  daily  newspaper— “a  free, 
truthful  and  sorely  needed  American  labor 
daily.” 

If  such  a  daily  were  to  be  truly  a 
newspaper  confining  its  opinions  to  a 
vigorous  editorial  page  it  undoubtedly 
could  find  a  niche  for  itself  among  the 
great  dailies  of  the  country.  But  if  it 
proved  to  be  a  facsimile  of  any  one  of  the 
numerous  labor  papers  now  in  existence 
its  survival  is  doubtful. 

Labor  leaders  such  as  Mr.  Brown  haWt- 
ually  criticize  daily  newspaper  for  being 
biased  and  untruthful  while  at  the  same 
time  every  publication  within  the  labw 
press  is  the  epitome  of  such  practice,  h 
the  proposed  daily  to  be  a  projection  d 
the  propaganda  sheets,  issued  by  almw 
every  union,  which  could  not  survive  with¬ 
out  subsidy  and  enforced  subscription? 

If  so,  it  won’t  work. 


EDITOR 
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O  G  KIMBER,  general  mana- 

eer  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 
and  Mail,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspap¬ 
ers  Association 
at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Tor- 
onto,  May  2. 

James  A. 

Rogers  will  be¬ 
come  editor  of 
the  Florence  ( S. 

C.)  Morning 
Sews  June  1, 
succeeding  Ma¬ 
son  C.  Brunson 
who  will  Kimber 

come  editor 

emeritus.  The  new  editor  came 
from  Whiteville.  N.  C.,  where  he 
edited  the  News  Reporter  for 
the  past  3V4  years.  Previously, 
he  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Morning  News. 

A  L  Classman,  publisher  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Utah-Idaho  Associated 
Press  organization  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  Sun  Valley.  May  3. 
He  succeeds  Bernard  Mainwar- 
iNG,  publisher  of  the  Nampa 
Idoho  Free  Press. 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of 
the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  Daily  Mail,  and  owner 
of  Stations  WAIM  and  WCAC. 
ilmderson.  was  appointed  to  the 
State  Research  and  Planning 
Board.  Hall,  a  former  United 
States  Senator,  was  Chairman  of 
the  South  Carolina  Planning 
Board. 


Austin  Edward  Clarkson  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Houston- 
(Tex.)  Post,  was  reelected 
grand  treasurer  for  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Knights  Temp¬ 
lar  of  Texas. 


Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Harrisonburg 
(Va.)  Daily  News-Record  and 
editor  of  the  Winchester  (Va. ) 
Evening  Star,  has  announced 
that  he  will  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  State  Senate  from  the 
Twenty-fifth  Senatorial  District 
to  succ^  Sen.  Burgess  Nelson, 
who  will  not  seek  re-election. 
Young  Byrd  has  been  associated 
with  the  Winchester  and  Har¬ 


risonburg  newspapers,  owned 
by  his  father,  Unit^  States  Sen¬ 
ator  Byrd,  since  1935. 

Richard  A.  Davis,  managing 
editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
(Wis.)  Daily  Tribune  since  1944, 
has  been  appointed  business 
manager.  He  became  associated 
with  the  Daily  Tribune  about 
1938  following  a  year  with  the 
Appleton  ( Wis. )  Post-Crescent 
and  then  the  Denver  ( Colo. ) 
Post. 

John  A.  Park,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C. ) 
Times,  joined  other  editors  this 
week  for  a  tour  of  European 
areas  occupied  by  American  and 
British  military  authorities. 

Frederick  Sullens,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News, 
recently  marked  his  50th  year 
as  a  Jackson  newspaperman.  He 
has  been  editor  of  the  News  for 
four  decades. 

John  Immerson,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Observer,  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Catholic 
public  relations  office  of  St. 
Mary’s  parish,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


In  The  Business  Office 


J.  W.  SARGENT  has  resigned 

his  position  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Norfolk  (Nebr. ) 
Daily  News  and  Gene  E.  Day 
has  been  named  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy. 

Thom  W.  Corby  of  the  dis 
play  advertising  department  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub- 
can  and  American,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  promotion  manager  of 
the  two  newspapers  and  of  radio 
station  WBRY. 

Milt  H  o  p- 
wooD,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  pro¬ 
motion  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been 
named  assistant 
director  of  pub¬ 
licity  at  North¬ 
western  Univer¬ 
sity,  Evanston, 

Ill.  Hopwood, 
previous  to 
joining  the 
Daily  News, 
was  promotion 
manager  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  the  Tampa  radio 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Hopwood 


Congratulations, 
VAUGHN  SHOEMAKER 


AGAIN  a  Pulitzer  prize  winner  with  your  distinguished 
editorial  cartoon.  We  are  proud  to  represent  The  Chicago 
Daiiy  News  in  the  distribution  of  your  work.  (♦) 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

Dei  Meiaet,  Iowa.  25  W.  45tli  Street,  New  York  City 


(•)  EDITORSI  Shoemal^er's  cartoon  may  be  available  in  your 
lemtory.  Phone  or  wire  for  samples  and  terms. 


Introducing  .  .  . 


BARRY  NOBLE 

formerly  of  the  Army  Intelligence . . . 
now  on  his  own  and  ready  to  tackle 
any  assignment! 

There’s  thrill  piled  on  thrill  in  store  for  your 
readers  as  they  share  the  adventures  of  this 
super-sleuth,  who  is  destined  to  become  the 
new  hero  of  the  comics  page. 

Danger  is  his  business  .  .  •  and 
business  is  booming!! 

Phone,  wire  or  write  for  the  first  thrilling 
episode  .  .  . 

BARRY  NOBLE  starts  Monday,  May  26 

Four  and  Five-Column  Sizes 
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station,  WFLA.  He  served  as  a 
Navy  public  relations  officer 
during  the  war. 

Norman  C.  Johnson,  who 
joined  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  35  years  ago  as  an  office 
boy  and  now  is  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  was  honored  by  fellow 
workers  at  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  on  May  8.  He  received  a 
gold  watch. 

Ernest  Butt,  formerly  with 
L.  E.  McGivena  &  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  agency,  and  pro¬ 
motion  specialist  for  Newsweek, 
the  Chicago  Sun,  and  other 
newspapers,  has  been  appointed 
promotion  manager  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Record-American  and  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser. 

Richard  C.  Baker,  member  of 
the  Champaign-Urbana  ( Ill. ) 
Courier  advertising  department, 
has  been  appoint^  advertising 
manager  of  the  Courier.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  joining  the  Courier  he 
was  with  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  advertising  staff. 

L.  C.  SwEATT  has  rejoined  the 
Washington  Post  as  a  member  of 
the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  For  the  past  eight  months 
he  served  as  sales  manager  of 
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the  Washington  Post’s  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WINX,  and  before  that  was 
a  member  of  the  Post’s  local  ad¬ 
vertising  department  for  six 
years. 

Taylor  Blalock,  street  sales 
director,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald-Journal,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Spartanburg 
Public  Works  Commission  in  the 
recent  city  elections.  Frank  Hel- 
DERMAN,  circulation  manager  of 
the  newspapers,  already  is  a 
member  of  the  commission. 

William  McGill,  formerly 
with  Armour  &  Co.,  has  joined 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal. 
Harold  Whedon  is  a  newcomer 
in  the  same  department. 

Merville  Straley  has  left  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  for  his 
second  enlistment  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps. 

Tedd  Worple,  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  has  joined  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Janesville  (Wis. )  Gazette. 

Donald  York  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  as  city  manager  for 
Seaside.  Joe  Browne  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  for 
Southwest  Washington,  north  of 
Kelso  and  Longview,  and  Glen 
Monismith  has  taken  over  as 
district  manager  in  the  Long- 
view-Kelso  area,  John  Seland- 
ER  has  been  named  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  Cottage 
Grove,  Roseburg  and  Canyon- 
ville.  Ore. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

E.  J,  GERRITY,  city  editor  of 

the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has 
been  named  managing  editor, 
succeeding  A.  J, 

O’Malley,  who 
died  recently. 

George  H.  Mar¬ 
tin,  assistant 
city  editor,  was 
appointed  t  o 
the  city  editor¬ 
ship. 

Alexis  Mc¬ 
Kinney  has 
been  named 
managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Den- 
ver  (Colo.)  Gerrity 
Post,  and  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Martin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor. 

Peter  Campbell,  chief  li¬ 
brarian  for  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  was  recently  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  check  of  $500 
from  the  Hearst  Organization  at 
a  luncheon  marking  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Campbell’s  ca¬ 
reer  with  that  newspaper. 

George  Britt,  onetime  editor¬ 
ial  and  feature  writer  for  the 
New  York  World  Telegram  and 
the  New  York  Post,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  Sur¬ 
vey  Graphic.  Britt  has  also 
worked  on  the  Richmond  (Va. ) 
Times-Dispatch,  the  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla. )  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  the  Chicago  American. 

Gerry  Moore,  expert  golf 
writer  and  retired  tournament 
supervisor  for  the  Professional 
Golfers  Association,  has  joined 
the  sports  department  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post. 


Martin  McKinney 

Winnie  Wilson,  formerly  of 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Amer¬ 
ican,  has  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Star. 

Jerry  Malin,  associate  editor 
of  Texas  Week,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Midland  (Tex.) 
Reporter  Telegram. 

Elmer  Terrill,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  LaGrande 
( Oreg. )  Observer,  and  Gretch- 
EN  Nardines,  former  reporter  on 
the  same  newspaper,  have 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Boise  Idaho  Daily  Statesman. 

Dale  M.  Johns,  field  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  United  Press, 
has  returned  to  Des  Moines  from 
the  Memphis  bureau. 

Harman  Nichols,  St.  Louis 
bureau  manager  and  feature 
writer  for  the  United  Press  for 
several  years,  has  been  tran.?- 
ferred  to  Chicago.  His  successor 
in  St.  Louis  is  Paul  Dix,  for  the 
last  ten  years  assistant  bureau 
manager  in  St.  Louis. 

Shirley  Hutchinson  has 
joined  Chicago  staff.  United 
Press,  after  several  months  in 
the  Detroit  bureau. 

Don  O’Connor  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Detroit  bureau 
from  the  Lansing  bureau  of  the 
United  Press. 

Laura  Etz,  formerly  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  the  United  Press,  is 
now  bureau  manager  in  Herrin, 
Ill. 

Bruce  Hamby,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Oreg.) 
Oregonian,  has  joined  the  copy 


desk  of  the  Denver  (Coloi 
Post;  another  new  Post  stafle 
is  Casey  Jennings,  formerh^ 
part  time  worker  on  the  U 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  ^ 

James  Briggs  has  left  thi 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  jfo^ 
tain  News  to  join  the  staff  of  Uu 
Robertson  Advertising  Agenn 
Denver.  Briggs  has  been  witt 
the  News  since  1936,  except  for 
three  and  one-half  years  in  th» 
Army. 

Robert  Chase  has  returned  to 
the  managing  editor’s  desk  it 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rook 
Mountain  News  after  seven] 
months’  leave  of  absence  duriai 
which  he  toured  England  and 
France,  accompanied  by  kii 
wife. 

Thomas  Wagstaff  has  joined 
the  local  staff  of  the  Greensboro 
( N.  C. )  Daily  News.  He  former 
ly  covered  the  state  legislature 
for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Tiwii 
and  before  the  war  was  with 
the  Roxboro  (N.  C.)  Courier, 

Joseph  Alli,  sports  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Eiprea, 
is  a  charter  member  of  die 
newly-organized  Marine  Public 
Relations  Association,  comprised 
of  combat  correspondents  who 
served  with  the  Marine  Corps 
in  the  South  and  Central  Pi- 
cific. 

Rudolph  Hancock  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Momisj 
Star.  Formerly  in  charge  of  the 
United  Press  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  bu¬ 
reau,  Hancock  also  served  on  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
before  going  to  Wilmington  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  as  a  reporter. 

Franklin  P.  Jones,  with  the 
Philadelphia  Record  13  yean 
until  it  was  suspended  and  sold 
and  one  of  the  Record’s  star 
editorial  writers,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  publicity  (or 
Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

F.  Heaton  Shoemaker,  for 
many  years  on  the  library  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  Evening  Ledger, 
and  affiliated  with  the  Philadel 
( Continued  on  page  34) 
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WOU  CAN  cash  in  NOW  on 
^  today’s  ever-widening  book 
market  .  .  .  with  Chicago  Tribune 
columns  of  literary  chit-chat,  news 
and  reviews. 

They’re  edited  for  the  casual  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  as  well  as  the  more  avid 
book  lover  ...  so  it’s  not  surprising 
to  note  that  book  advertisers  have 
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Moore  Named 
Phila.  Inquirer 
Ad  Director 

Philadelphia — Announcement 
is  made  by  Walter  H.  Annen- 
berg,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  of  the  ap- 


Moore  Wharton 

pointment  of  Warner  R.  Moore 
as  advertising  director  of  that 
newspaper. 

He  takes  the  place  of  Harold 
A.  Stretch,  who  resigned  May  2 
to  head  up  the  purchase  of  the 
former  J.  David  Stern  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  the 
Courier  and  Post,  with  the  title 
of  president  and  publisher  of 
Camden  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Moore  had  been  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  since  1938.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Inquirer,  he  was 
with  the  New  York  JournaU 
American  since  1925  in  various 
classified,  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  roles.  He  is  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  Rutgers  University,  with 
all  his  business  career  devoted 
to  the  advertising  field. 

During  the  period  of  Mr. 
Moore’s  incumbency  as  local 
advertising  manager,  retail  lin¬ 
age  on  the  Inquirer  jumped 
from  less  than  7  million  to  more 
than  12  million  lines. 

The  position  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Inquirer's  Bruce  G.  Whar¬ 
ton,  who  was  moved  up  from 
the  retail  ad  staff,  where  he  has 
served  for  a  number  of  years. 

■ 

Walker  Busy  Writing 

Dallas,  Tex.-^tanley  Walk¬ 
er,  who  quit  New  York  news- 
ptapering  a  year  ago,  has  taken 
time  out  from  ranching  at  Lam¬ 
pasas,  Texas,  to  gather  material 
about  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Walker  was  once  a  cub  on  the 
News. 


Wedding  Bells 


DUANE  (SPIKE)  HENNESSY, 

a  correspondent  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Tokyo  and  for¬ 
mer  staff  member  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  and 
Rosemarie  Sirian,  of  Mansfield, 
O.,  in  Tokyo,  May  10. 

Thelma  Seay,  for  .several 
years  a  member  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C. )  Record  staff,  and 
Robert  J.  Patterson,  Jr.,  in 
Greensboro,  May  4. 

Sherman  T.  Cross,  Detroit 
Times  reporter,  and  Nancy  Gail 
Smith,  book  store  clerk,  Apr.  13, 
Bushnell  Congregati  onal 
Church,  Detroit. 
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phta  Record’s  staff  until  that 
paper  closed  three  months  ago, 
has  joined  the  library  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Charles  H.  Martyn,  formerly 
head  librarian  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  is  now  employed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  in  taking  over  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  library  and  files,  which 
were  purchased  by  the  Bulletin. 

Lee  Ross  has  returned  to  the 
copydesk  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  J.  Victor  Harris 
to  the  news  department  of  the 
same  newspaper,  after  pro¬ 
longed  illnesses. 

Arthur  Pierce,  who  resigned 
recently  as  president  of  the 
Philadelphia-Camden  affiliate  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  and  who 
was  a  longtime  editorial  writer 
on  the  Philadelphia  Record,  is 
heading  up  the  Philatelic  So¬ 
ciety  in  Philadelphia. 

Earl  Howard,  reporter  on  the 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star-News, 
has  been  hired  jointly  by  the 
Clinton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Clinton  Tobacco  Board 
of  Trade  as  executive  secretary 
and  sales  supervisor. 

Robert  C.  Notson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Oregonian,  was  recently  in¬ 
stalled  as  chairman  of  the  Port¬ 
land  advisory  board  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army. 

Roy  Beadle,  marine  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
was  nominated  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Linfield  college  at 
the  annual  convention  of  Ore¬ 
gon  Baptists. 

Bob  Voces  is  moving  from  the 
Detroit  office  of  the  Associated 
Press  to  replace  Neva  Acker¬ 
man  in  the  Lansing  office. 

Lamar  Q.  Ball,  formerly  with 
the  news  staffs  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Constitution  and  Geor- 
gian- American,  has  become  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  columnist  for 
the  Atlanta  North  Side  News, 
community  newspaper. 

Charles  R.  Moore,  cable  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  United  Press  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Mrs.  Moore,  are 
parents  of  a  second  daughter. 
Mrs.  Moore  was  formerly  secre¬ 
tary  to  H.  R.  Failing,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal. 

Cliff  Bridwell  has  returned 
to  the  Chicago  Herald- American 
as  swing  man  on  the  copy  desk. 

Don  Chilcote,  head  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  editorial-art  de 
partment.  has  been  doing  a  regu¬ 
lar  weekly  turn  with  a  cartoon 
on  the  Saturday  Sun  editorial 
page. 

Dale  Harrison,  Chicago  Sun 
columnist,  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  War  Department,  Ci¬ 
vilian  Personnel  Division,  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  his  item  in  a  re¬ 
cent  column  wherein  he  told  of 
the  need  for  German  translators 
at  the  Nurenberg  war  crime 
trials.  The  letter  noted  that  as  a 
result  of  Dale’s  mention  they 
received  more  than  their  re¬ 
quired  quota — that  of  the  30 
taking  the  examinations,  18  had 
read  the  item  in  the  Sun. 

Adrian  Fuller,  Detroit  Free 


Press  religious  writer,  has  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention  in 
first  annual  awards  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Church  Press,  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  Protestant  editors. 

David  A.  Crellin  and  Robert 
P.  Morris,  Jr.,  are  new  editorial 
copy  boys  at  the  Detroit  Times. 

Elmer  W.  Gaede,  former  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  police  reporter 
and  travel  writer,  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  feature  writer  and 
waterfront  columnist  on  the 
Newport  News  (Va. )  Herald- 
Times. 

Clyde  Recht,  former  Detroit 
News  copy  boy,  is  the  new  city 
editor  of  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  daily,  Ann  Arbor. 

Robert  C.  Osland  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Optimist  as  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  Osland  has  been  connected 
with  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times, 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 
and  Oregon  Statesman  and  the 
Honolulu  (T.  H.  )  Advertiser. 

Matthew  J.  Kenny,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  United  Press  for¬ 
eign  news  staff  in  New  York, 
and  Madox  Browne,  for  some 
time  a  correspondent  in  the  Far 
East,  have  joined  the  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau  in  Manila. 

Tom  Stone  has  resigned  as 
city  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Evening  News  and  joined 
the  Associated  Press  at  Dallas. 
H.  G.  Vincent,  news  editor  of 
the  Evening  News,  moved  over 
to  the  city  desk. 

Floyd  Aten  Jr.,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times,  has  joined  the 
local  staff  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Evening  News. 

John  Harlan  Althen,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal,  International  News 
Service  and  Poughkeepsie  (N. 
Y. )  New  Yorker,  is  now  editor 
of  Week-End,  an  English  lan¬ 
guage  picture  magazine  in  Mex¬ 
ico  City.  He  also  teaches  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Mexico  City  College. 

Betty  Dixon  has  joined  the 
woman’s  department  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel. 

C.  Lyn  Fox,  political  writer, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  is 
commanding  officer  of  the  91st 
Division,  Army  Reserve,  with 
rank  of  colonel. 

Jack  McQuade  has  returned 
to  the  local  staff  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah  ( Ga. )  Evening  Press  after 
two  years  with  the  Tampa  ( Fla. ) 
Daily  Times. 


Bnimby  Joins  Agency, 
Leaving  This  Week' 

James  R.  Brumby,  south*rr 
manager  of  This  Week  him 
azine,  will  join  Tucker 
&  Co.,  as  an  account  executiw 
according  to  an  announcem*,. 
by  Tucker  Wayne,  president  oi 
the  advertising  agency  in  aV 
lanta,  Ga. 

Drumby  has  been  with  This 
Week  since  January,  194®  n? 
had  been  publisher  of  the  Clear 
water  (Fla.)  Sun;  business mjii 
ager  of  the  Greensboro  (N  C 
Record;  and  assistant  publidie 
of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clorioi 
Ledger. 

In  January,  1936,  he  ioinri 
the  Atlanta  Journal  as  local  ad 
vertising  manager,  serving  m 
that  post  until  January,  19^ 
when  he  was  made  advertisini 
director.  ' 


Emmett  and  Butler 
In  New  Oregon  Agency 

Portland,  Ore.— The  advertis 
ing  agency  of  Butler,  Parke 
and  Newlin  has  been  reorganiied 
with  the  resignation  of  Don 
Parker,  who  has  become  m 
dated  with  the  Nutritional  Prod 
ucts  Co.  of  Portland. 

James  Emmett,  formerly  with 
the  public  relations  departma; 
of  the  Kaiser  company,  will  be 
associated  with  Ben  Butler  in 
the  new  setup  which  will  be 
known  as  Butler-Emmett,  Ad 
vertising  Consultants. 

Emmett,  a  graduate  of  Oregon 
State  College  in  1935,  was  with 
the  advertising  and  promotional 
department  of  Hearst  newspa 
pers  and  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
prior  to  joining  Kaiser. 

■ 

Savage  Elected  Head 
Of  California  Admen 

Los  Angeles — George  W.  Sai 
age,  publisher  of  the  South 
Pasadena  Review,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Califoi 
nia  Newspaper  Advertising  Man 
agers  Association,  southern  unit 
succeeding  Walter  Marto,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Monrovia  News  Poit. 

Other  officers  are:  Mahon 
Walker,  publisher,  Ventura  Stsr- 
Free  Press,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  dailies;  Charles  Bui 
chett,  advertising  manager,  Bell 
Maywood  Industrial  Post,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  weeklies 
Larry  Swartfager,  advertisini 
director,  Westwood  Hills  Preii 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Can  you,  as  an  advertising  man, 
tell  what  is  wrong  with  this  letter? 


The  reasons?  Picture  stories  7o-  In  Metro  Group  Gravure,  you  can 
cally  edited  for  local  tastes  and  address  your  message  to  the  people 
interests.  Stories  of  local  interest  you  want  to  reach  in  terms  trj/nmet/ 
are  like  personal  letters — they’re  of  to  their  interest, 

highest  interest  to  the  reader. 

Best  of  all  you  can  pick  and  choose 
among  the  sections — from  10  to  23 
publishing  cities — to  match  your 
distribution  pattern  or  to  change 
copy,  illustration,  dealer  listings,  ap¬ 
peal,  product,  price— anyt/iin^  to 
give  your  message  greatest  local 
impact. 

Which  brings  us  to  our  P.  S.— have 
you  heard  the  whole  Metro  Group 
Gravure  story  lately? 


You’re  right — it  isn't  addressed 
to  anybody  in  particular!  That 
makes  a  difference  in  the  interest 
with  which  a  letter— or  an  adver¬ 
tisement — is  received  and  read. 

And  it  makes  a  whale  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  interest  with  which  a 
publication  is  received  and  read. 

To  give  you  an  example  — the  26 
magazine  picture  sections  of  Metro 
Group  Gravure  are  edited  for  par¬ 
ticular  audiences  in  specific  areas. 

Result — they  enjoy  higher  average 
inside  page  traffic,  front  to  back, 
than  anything  else  in  print! 


For  these  sections  are  independently 
published — on  the  spot— by  26  of 
the  country’s  leading  Sunday  news- 
pap>ers,  coast  to  coast.  And  each  is 
stamped  with  the  “address”  of  the 
region  in  which  it  appears. 

That’s  why  the  14,000,000  Ameri¬ 
can  families  who  take  these  sections 
every  Sunday  are  one  of  the  largest 
national  audiences  you  can  buy! 


Metropolitan  Group  Gravure 
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out-of-town  supervisor,  were  in 
charge.  Prizes  were  given. 


School,  Scouts,  Home 
In  Boy  Award  Program 


OAKLAND,  Calif.— School,  scout 

and  home  forces  joined  with 
the  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  as 
the  Hearst  newspaper  inaug¬ 
urated  its  newspaperboy  awards 
program. 

Four  youths,  each  represent¬ 
ing  a  different  distribution  area, 
received  “Award  of  the  Month” 
certificates  at  school  auditorium 
sessions  in  the  communities. 
They  were  the  first  winners  of 
a  monthly  awards  plan  open  to 
the  more  than  1,000  P-E  boys. 

Each  was  a  surprise  event  and 
followed  a  careful  selection  “in 
recognition  of  character,  citi¬ 
zenship,  scholastic  standards, 
newspaper  route  management, 
and  leadership  among  fellow 
boy  dealers.”  A  bronze  statu¬ 
ette  accompanied  each  certifi¬ 
cate  presented. 

Nominations  were  made  to 
the  home  delivery  manager, 
were  checked  in  confidential  in¬ 
quiries  with  teacher,  principal 
and  scoutmaster,  and  awards 
were  based  on  a  scrutiny  of 
combined  reports.  Parents  were 
contacted  and  were  on  hand  as 
newspaper  circulation  officials, 
school  leaders  and  scout  execu¬ 
tives  honored  the  individual 
winners  at  separate  student  body 
meetings  in  the  schools  the  boys 
attended. 

The  program  was  described  as 
“a  wholesome  approach’’  by  In¬ 
graham  Read,  publisher,  who 
expressed  his  pleasure  over  the 
plan’s  inception.  It  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Clayton  Beaver,  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 

“We  are  trying  to  encourage 
good  citizenship,”  Beaver  said. 
“Particularly  because  we  are  in 
business,  we  know  most  success¬ 
ful  people  in  any  job  are  first 
of  all  good  citizens. 

“Under  this  program  we  give 
recognition  to  the  boy  who  by 
his  actions,  dealings  with  other 
boys,  in  school,  home,  church 
and  everyday  life,  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  good  citizenship  is 
the  thing  we  all  should  strive 
to  obtain.” 

Extreme  care  was  made  in 
making  the  awards.  Poor  selec¬ 
tions  would  have  disqualified 
the  program  in  the  eyes  of  news- 
paperboys  from  the  start,  Beaver 
told  E.  &  P. 

Pre.sentation  of  the  miniature 


ICMA  ?  Box 

A  feature  of  the  1947  con¬ 
vention  program  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association.  June  16-18  in  New 
York  City,  will  be  a  Question 
Box. 

Answers  to  circulation  quer¬ 
ies  will  be  given  either  ot  the 
convention  or  later  by  mail.  A 
special  board  will  be  set  up  to 
handle  the  questions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jabe  Casoday,  conven¬ 
tion  program  director. 


Oscars  will  be  continued  through 
the  'year  and  lead  to  a  newspa¬ 
perboy  of  the  year  award. 

“Busy  boys  are  not  juvenile 
delinquents,  and  we  believe 
this  activity  will  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  that  direction,” 
Beaver  said.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  newspaperboy  program 
“does  not  compete  with  any  ex¬ 
isting  boy  agency,  but  cooper¬ 
ates  with  all.”  Importance  of 
the  newspaperboy  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  newspaper  most 
seen  by  the  public  makes  him 
well  worthy  of  any  recognition 
which  can  be  provided,  Beaver 
said. 


Agency  Head  Honored 

DES  MOINES,  la.— Waterloo 

city  officials,  school  heads  and 
carrier-salesmen  and  their  par¬ 
ents  joined  on  May  2  to  honor 
Wells  K.  Fossler,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  agency 
manager. 

The  occasion  was  the  25th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Fossler’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  newspapers.  He 
was  given  a  silver  platter. 


Oklahoma  Chairman 

OKLAHOMA  CITY— Allan  L. 

Clark,  Enid  News  and  Eagle, 
was  elected  general  chairman  of 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  association 
at  the  spring  meeting  recently. 
He  succeeds  Joe  A.  House,  Law 
ton  Constitution. 

Almost  100  circulation  staff 
members  of  state  newspapers  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting.  B.  R.  At¬ 
kinson,  Hutchinson  (  K  a  s.  t 
News  Herald,  declared  that  no 
high-pressure  salesmanship  is 
needed  to  build  circulation  if 
the  newspaper  prints  news  and 
names  of  interest. 


Ellis  in  Washington 
WASHINGTON— the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  R.  Merle  Ellis  as 
assistant  director  of  circulation 
in  charge  of  country  and  subur¬ 
ban  circulation.  He  served  in  a 
similar  capacity  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  since  1944,  and 
before  that  was  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  for  18  years. 


Morris  With  Sackett 
VANCOUVER,  Wash.  —  Stanley 
Morris,  formerly  of  the  Boise 
(Ida.)  Capital-News  and  Seattle 
newspapers,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  by  Editor-Publisher 
Sheldon  Sackett. 


Unique  Tieup  | 
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Subscriptions 


Personality  Feature 
LOS  ANGELES  —  Now  eight 
years  old,  the  Junior  Ex¬ 
aminer  regularly  heralds  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  newspaperboys.  High¬ 
ly  illustrated  with  carrier  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  publication  offers 
articles  by  educational  leaders 
in  addition  to  newspaperboy 
news.  A  regular  feature  is  “Ex¬ 
aminer  Personalities,”  giving 
highlights  in  the  lives  of  differ¬ 
ent  leaders  of  the  paper. 


No  Letup  Alter  Prize 
LONG  BEACH,  Calif.— Acclaim 
as  Editor  &  Publisher  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  winner  of  the 
year  has  not  diminished  the 
tempo  of  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegiam  activities. 

Week-end  camps,  a  baseball 
clinic  drawing  400  youngsters,  a 
rodeo  a  bowling  tournament 
drawing  200  and  a  carrier  ball 
league  are  among  recent  events. 


Named  in  Des  Moines 
APPOINTMENT  of  Vincent 
Goodman  as  manager  of  the 
city  circulation  department  of 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  has  been  announced. 


Louisville,  Ky. — A  new  ei 
periment  in  community  rtk 
tions  was  effected  recently  bt 
the  signing  of  a  year's  contraR 
between  the  National 
Post  and  the  Louisville  Coj 
ference  of  Jewish  Organizations 

The  agreement  provides  tha 
the  Conference  will  buy  a  years 
subscription  for  every  Jewjsj, 
family  now  residing  in  Loujj. 
ville  and  not  a  subscriber  to  tb 
Post,  an  English- Jewish  weekly 
at  half  the  regular  subscription 
price.  In  return,  the  Post  will 
print  not  less  than  four  pages 
devoted  to  matters  of  locsdia- 
terest  plus  the  entire  national 
edition  and  co-operate  in  fund 
raising  drives  conducted  by  the 
Conference  during  the  year. 

Unusual  aspect  of  the  contract 
is  that  the  Conference  exercises 
no  control  over,  and  assumes  no 
responsibility  for  the  content 
of  the  Post.  The  editorial  policy 
and  the  selection  of  news  and 
special  features  are  determined 
by  the  publisher,  Gabriel  M.  Co 
hen. 

Background  of  negotiations  is 
that  the  2,500  Jewish  families  in 
Louisville  had  no  representative 
English-Jewish  paper  of  general 
distribution.  Investigation  by 
the  conference  to  establish  an 
inciependent  Jewish  paper  had 
been  conducted  for  some  time 


AifOTf/fR  Reason  Hf/xf 
News  Mem  Use  Press  WiREiEss 
UxCLUSiVELY!! 


p  This  is  a  corridor  of  irans- 

II  miners  at  Press  Wireless 

.  Atlantic  Coast  Transmitting 

I  station  at  Hicksville,  L  L 

I  Our  highly  skilled  engineers 

make  sure  these  transmitten 
1  operate  at  optimum  efficieocy 

;  24  hours  a  day,  thus  further 

J  assuring  your  messages  faster. 

more  accurate  handling  when 
J  sent  Via  Prewi ! ! ! ! 


HICKSVILLE  INTERIOR 


Parties  for  Carriers 
THE  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
was  host  to  46  carrier  boys 
who  became  members  of  the 
Star  and  Honor  Roll  for  their 
outstanding  service  to  custom¬ 
ers.  Star  Carriers  are  those  with 
perfect  service  records,  with  no 
misses  or  complaints  and  all 
weekly  bills  paid  in  full  and  on 
time.  Honor  Roll  carriers  had 
only  cne  complaint  or  miss  for 
the  month  with  all  bills  paid  on 
time  and  in  full. 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily 
Gazette  was  host  to  more  than 
80  carrier  boys  and  their  help¬ 
ers  at  a  banquet  at  the  YMCA 
for  “outstanding  service.”  Carl 
Hoffman,  circulation  manager; 
Wayne  Schwenker,  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  and  Harry  Dodge. 


When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 
personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 
organization  can  give  .  . .  SEND  VIA  PREWI. 


THE  WORLD'S  ONLY  COMMUMICATIOKS 
CARRiER  SPECmCALLY  DESIGMTP 
TO  SERVE  THE  PRESS. 


PRESS  WIRELESS,  iNt 


Executive  and  Sales  Office,  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  1* 
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Popular  Misconceptions  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday' s  Type 


“Child  Prodigies  Never  Turn  Out  Well*’ 

Despite  this  popular  belief,  precocious  children 
actually  become  more  successful  adults  in  many 
cases  than  average  children.  Goethe,  Mozart,  Shelly, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  examples 
of  child  prodigies  who  turned  out  very  well. 


“A  Damaged  Can  Means  Spoiled  Food” 

Incorn'ct!  The  canning  process  destroys  all  spoil¬ 
age  organisms.  I'he  hermetic  seal  kt^ps  out  air  and 
protects  the  contents  from  contamination.  As  long 
as  the  hermetic  .seal  is  unbroken,  dents  or  rust  on 
the  container  have  no  effect  on  the  contents. 


“Canned  Foods  Are  Spoiled  by  F'reezing” 

Wrong!  F'reezing  cannot  affect  the  wholesomeness 
of  canned  foods,  although  in  .some  cases  it  will  cau.se 
slight  changes  in  its  appearance.  Many  delicious 
desserts  are  made  from  frozen  canned  foods. 


“The  Octopus  Is  a  Terror  of  the  Sea” 

The  terror  of  the  octopus  is  limited  to  his  fearful 
appearance  and  the  irresponsible  stories  about  his 
“unbreakable”  hold.  Some  authorities  say  he  would 
never  attack  a  man — and  all  agree  that  he  will  flee 
from  resistance. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  . .  .  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  popular  misconceptions  re¬ 
garding  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false 
notions  that  have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interesf  as 
well  as  in  our  own  interest  as  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Long  Courtship  Links 
Educators,  Newsmen 


By  C.  E.  Brown 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  a  joint 

program  by  newspapermen 
and  educators  for  the  accredita* 
tion  of  journalism  schools  comes 
at  a  time  when  its  need  is  the 
greatest. 

Twice  as  many  aspirant  jour¬ 
nalists  are  being  trained  in 
American  colleges  as  before  the 
war,  and  more  than  half  of  them 
contemplate  newspaper  careers, 
recent  reports  indicate. 

(First  of  three  articles) 

If  the  hiring  and  firing  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspapers  were 
chary  before  of  the  college  di¬ 
ploma  per  se  as  a  guide  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  new  man,  they  will  soon 
have  even  greater  need  for  some 
reliable  means  of  separating  the 
sheepskins  from  the  goatskins, 
so  to  speak. 

That  is  why  the  accrediting 
of  journalism  schools,  now  un¬ 
der  way,  has  immediate  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion.  It  should  prove  a  valuable 
aid  in  appraising  the  annual 
crop  of  college  bred  job  appli¬ 
cants.  It  will  provide  for  the 
first  time  a  sound  measurement 
of  each  individual’s  school  train¬ 
ing.  Not  only  will  there  be 
available  a  list  of  all  schools 
meeting  required  standards,  but 
for  each  the  list  will  show  the 
newspaper  departments  in  which 
its  training  is  outstanding. 

Long-Range  Implications 

Its  long-range  implications 
are  even  more  promising.  The 
program  eventually  will  provide 
a  long-sought  link  between 
working  newspapermen  and  the 
educators  who  train  their  basic 
replacements.  Through  it,  the 
profession  can  make  its  chang¬ 
ing  needs  felt  and  the  schools 
can  shape  their  training  to  meet 
those  needs. 

Colleges  seeking  to  develop 
their  journalism  curricula  along 
lines  most  useful  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  will  have  an  authoritative, 
newspaper-backed  source  of  in¬ 
formation  and  counsel.  They 
will  have  also  an  accurate  basis 
for  inter-school  relations  such  as 
exchanges  of  students  and  eval¬ 
uation  of  student  credits. 

Students  themselves  will  have 
a  reliable  guide  in  choosing  a 
journalism  school,  as  will  insti¬ 
tutions  and  business  firms  which 
from  time  to  time  place  students 
for  journalism  training. 

This  movement  goes  back  to 
1925,  when  a  national  association 
of  journalism  teachers  spoke 
out  for  standards  in  its  field 
commensurate  with  those  gov¬ 
erning  the  teaching  of  law  and 
medicine. 

It  gained  momentum  in  1930 
when  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  suggested 
that  newspaper  associations  join 
the  schools  in  raising  educa¬ 
tional  standards  and  promoting 
closer  relations  between  the 
schools  and  the  press.  A  joint 
committee  representing  both  was 
formed,  but  the  depression  sus¬ 
pended  its  work  in  1932. 

In  1938,  Dean  Kenneth  E. 


Olson  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  revived  the  program  by 
persuading  the  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations  that  journalism  schools 
were  the  responsibility  of  the 
profession. 

ACEJ  Formed  in  1938 

He  gained  the  support  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association,  the 
National  Editorial  Association, 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  and  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association.  Under 
their  sponsorship,  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism,  made  up  of  newspaper¬ 
men  and  educators,  was  formed 
in  1938. 

Dean  Olson  has  frequently 
emphasized  the  fact  that  until 
the  active  participation  of  news¬ 
papermen  was  made  possible  by 
their  invitation  to  sit  on  this 
joint  council,  no  real  success 
was  possible  for  any  sort  of  ac¬ 
creditation  plan  designed  to 
serve  the  profession.  From  the 
moment  the  press  began  to  play 
a  part,  success,  though  slow, 
was  assured. 

The  council’s  early  studies  led 
to  the  discovery  that  while  the 
legal,  medical,  and  engineering 
professions  each  had  about  100 
accredited  schools  in  the  United 
States,  there  were  about  540 
schools  trying  to  teach  journal¬ 
ism,  and  many  were  not  quali¬ 
fied. 

In  1940,  only  32  of  these  were 
recognized  professional  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism 
and  55  were  divisions  of  jour¬ 
nalism  offering  combined  Eng¬ 
lish  and  journalism  majors. 
Schools  offering  definite  profes¬ 
sional  programs  totaled  only 
145. 

These  145  institutions  were 
selected  for  intensive  qualitative 
survey  to  determine  standards 
for  professional  recognition.  To 
aid  schools  with  only  limited 
programs,  work  was  started  to 
develop  a  pre-journalism  curri¬ 
culum  which  could  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  more  ambitious  sched¬ 
ules  their  resources  did  not  war¬ 
rant. 

Defects  in  Old  System 

The  war  years  delayed  but 
did  not  kill  the  work  thus 
started.  The  1945  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  reviewed  the  long 
history  of  the  movement.  Up  to 
that  time,  AASDJ  was  the  rec¬ 
ognized  accrediting  agency  in 
the  field.  A  school  wishing  to 
be  accredited  was  required  to 
meet  the  17  standards  set  by 
AASDJ,  after  which  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  in  the 
association.  Thus  the  member¬ 
ship  list  of  AASDJ  was  the  ac¬ 
credited  list. 

The  1945  convention  noted 
three  major  defects  in  the  sys¬ 
tem: 

a.  There  was  no  periodic  re- 


Reading  Matter 
Costs  Compared 

Two  lines  dropped  from  the 
study  of  operations  by  a  “typical 
newspaper’’  in  the  50,000-circu¬ 
lation  class  (E.  &  P.,  May  10, 
page  7)  compared  editorial  costs 
per  column.  The  full  data  fol¬ 
lows: 

“This  daily  carried  67,152  col¬ 
umns  of  material  in  its  final  edi¬ 
tions.  In  1945  the  figure  was 
57,528  columns.  Reading  mat¬ 
ter  accounted  for  30,742  columns 
in  1946  and  27,903  columns  in 
1945.  With  total  editorial  costs 
of  $203,054,  the  editorial  cost 
per  column  of  reading  matter 
last  year  was  $6.61  compared  to 
$5.94  in  1945.’’ _ 


evaluation  of  member  schools. 

b.  No  machinery  existed  for 
dropping  a  school,  once  ad¬ 
mitted,  no  matter  how  far  be¬ 
low  standard  it  might  fall. 

c.  The  schools  accredited  each 
other,  with  no  outside  assistance 
or  guidance.  The  practicing 
newspaper  profession  played  no 
part  in  approving  schools. 

By  this  time  all  major  news¬ 
paper  associations  had  spoken 
out  for  a  better  accreditation 
system  and  offered  to  help  es¬ 
tablish  it.  The  ACEJ  formed  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  newspaper  representation, 
was  the  logical  agency  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

Accordingly,  the  1945  teach¬ 
ers’  convention  recommended 
that  an  accrediting  committee  of 
four  educators  and  three  news¬ 
papermen  be  set  up,  to  function 
under  authority  of  ACEJ.  This 
was  approved  by  ACEJ  and  by 
the  major  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions 

The  committee  was  named, 
and  after  more  than  a  year  of 
study  reported  its  plan  at  the 
ACEJ  meeting  in  Cleveland  on 
Dec.  7,  1946.  Both  here  and  at 
the  AASDJ  meeting  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  last  January,  the  plan 
was  approved. 

Despite  the  many  years  it  has 
taken  to  bring  it  about,  the  pro¬ 
gram  holds  out  great  promise  to 
the  teachers  and  to  the  practi¬ 
tioners  of  American  journalism. 

It  has  the  virtue  of  an  old- 
fashioned  wedding  that  followed 
years  of  discreet  and  dignified 
courting — both  sides  know  what 
they  want  and  are  firmly  behind 
it. 

(Next:  Operation  of  the  plan). 


Ad  Clinics  Set 
By  SNPA  for 
Atlanta,  Dallas 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.— 
vertising  Committee  of  tin 
Southern  Newspaper  Publiiic. 
Association  will  sponsor  two  Ad 
vertising  Clinics  in  June.  Oji 
for  the  Southeastern  section  c 
take  place  at  the  Biltmore  Holt 
Atlanta,  June  7-8.  The  Soafr 
western  group  will  meet  on 
14-15  at  the  Baker  Hotel,  DiUu 

Sam  Bloom,  advertising  dim 
tor  of  the  Dallas  TimeiHenH 
is  general  chairman  of  the  Dt 
las  meeting,  and  George  Tot 
business  manager  of  the  M 
sonville  Journal,  is  in  charged 
the  Southeastern  clinic.  Job 
Ottley,  advertising  director  gf 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  will  handi 
hotel  reservations  for  the  A: 
lanta  meeting. 

The  program  discussions  till 
be  devoted  principally  to  prod 
lems  of  advertising  productioi 
Among  the  topics  listed  for  dh 
cussion  are  the  following:  in- 
proving  color  in  newspapers 
ad-desk  procedures,  the  optn 
tion  of  an  art  and  copy  depar. 
ment,  improving  service  to  tht 
larger  retailers,  etc.  Someofthg 
panel  sessions  will  be  led  bj 
mechanical  superintendents  aid 
art  directors. 

In  addition  to  advertisiq 
managers,  ad-desk  managers,  an 
directors  and  mechanical  super 
intendents  of  SNPA  newspaper; 
will  be  invited  to  attend. 

Loyal  Phillips,  SNPA  Adver 
tising  Committee  chairman,  at 
si.sted  by  Walter  Johnson,  seat 
tary-manager  of  SNPA,  plamad 
the  clinics  after  a  survey  amonj 
Southern  newspapers  disclosed  i 
keen  interest  in  improving  ad 
production  methods. 


Wright  Entertains 

Washington — Newman  Wright 
manager  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.I 
Herald-News  bureau  here,  eo 
tertained  at  dinner  recently  for 
nine  New  Jersey  members  d 
Congress  and  other  govemnwi! 
officials.  Allen  W.  Smith,  nai 
aging  editor,  was  toastmaster 
Others  from  the  home  office  t 
the  dinner  were  Dow  H.  Drul 
ker,  Jr.,  publisher;  Harry  B 
Adsit,  manager;  William  H 
McBride,  editor,  and  Edward) 
Reardon,  staff  writer. 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  REASEARCH  COUNSul 


CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 


A  national  orgamization  fauniliar  with  the  probleina  of  aewipaf* 
publishers. 

274  Madison  Are.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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if  gasoline  were  sold  in  crates . . . 


you  would  expect  to  see  labels  giving  specifications,  informa¬ 
tion  about  quality,  and  ingredients  pasted  right  on  the  crates. 
However,  since  you  take  gasoline  home  in  your  own  gas  tank, 
there’s  no  way  to  actually  label  each  gallon  you  buy.  That’s 
why  oil  companies  put  "Ethyl”  trade-marks  on  their  piunps. 
The  familiar  yellow-and-black  emblem  means  that  they  have 
improved  their  best  gasoline  with  "Ethyl”  antiknock  compound 
— the  famous  ingredient  made  by  the  Ethyl  Corporation  to 
step  up  power  and  performance.  Ethyl  Corporation,  New  York. 


look  for  the  ETHYL  trade- mark 
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PROMOTION 


Sioux  City  Book  Is  No 
Singing  Commercial 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

SIOUX  CITY  to  you  right  now 

may  be  nothing  more  than  the 
locale  in  which  the  lilting  little 
ditty  places  that  red  haired, 
blue  eyed  gal  named  Sue. 

But  Sioux  City  is  also — no  dis¬ 
respect  to  Sue — a  great  agricul¬ 
tural.  manufacturing,  wholesale 
and  retail  market.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  home  of  the  world  s  largest 
creamery,  the  worlds  largest 
popcorn  processor,  and  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  honey  packer. 

These  things  you  learn  quick¬ 
ly  on  reading  the  new  market 
data  booklet,  "Five  Ways  to 
Approach  a  Market  Map,”  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Sioux  City  Journal- 
Tribune.  "This  is  a  compact  12- 
pager,  SVixll  inches,  simply 
designed  and  printed  in  three 
colors  with  easy-to-understand 
maps,  that  turns  out  to  be  one 
of  the  most  competent  jobs  of 
its  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 

There  are  five  sections  to  this 
market  booklet.  Each  is  han¬ 
dled  the  same  way.  A  map 
shows  the  area.  Text  provides 
population,  number  of  families, 
buying  income,  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  sales,  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation,  and  a  series  of  per¬ 
tinent  market  facts. 

The  five  sections  divide  into 
(1)  the  city;  (2)  the  county: 
(3)  the  primary  market  area, 
12  counties:  (4)  the  secondary 
market  area.  55-county  retail 
trading  zone;  and  (5)  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  area,  .reven  sur 
rounding  states. 

Impressive  about  this  booklet 
is  its  quiet,  factual,  business¬ 
like  approach.  There  is  no  in¬ 
trusion  of  shouting  promotional 
messages  that  too  often  spoil 
other  market  data  books,  al¬ 
though  there  is  plenty  of  pro¬ 
motional  punch  for  the  papers 
packed  into  these  pages. 

Indeed,  if  we  were  to  say 
that  this  booklet  lacked  any¬ 
thing  to  make  it  the  perfect 
job,  it  would  be  some  pages 
devoted  to  the  papers,  telling 
something  about  their  editorial 
enterprise  and  service.  Pos¬ 
sibly  also  some  photographs 
would  have  helped,  showing  the 
city,  its  businesses,  its  homes, 
its  farm  surroundings. 

“It  may  be  interesting  to  you 
to  know,”  writes  Promotion 
Manager  William  K.  De  Rods, 
“that  this  booklet,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  actual  printing, 
is  the  product  of  a  two-man 
promotion  department:  design, 
art  work,  maps,  layout,  copy 
and  photography.  ( An  Argo- 
flex  with  red  filter.)  Even  the 
signpost  (the  photograph  used 
as  the  back  cover  design)  was 
constructed  by  us  and  set  up 
on  a  convenient  hill  to  await 
a  cloudy  day.” 

75  Years  oi  Service 
TO  COMMEMORATE  the  75th 

anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  community,  the  McComb 
( Miss. )  Enterprise  -  Journal  has 


published  a  48-page  illustrated 
slick  paper  book,  “Ye  Old  Al¬ 
bum  of  McComb.”  This  serves 
as  the  paper  s  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion,  too.  Publisher  J.  O.  Em¬ 
merich  pointing  out  that  there 
was  no  newsprint  for  any  other 
kind  of  edition  that  might  have 
carried  advertising.  The  book¬ 
let.  without  advertising  and 
without  any  sale,  all  distribu¬ 
tion  having  been  free,  shines 
therefore  as  a  fitting  public 
service  for  the  paper  whose  slo¬ 
gan  is  “The  one  newspaper  in 
the  world  most  interested  in 
this  community.”  It  is  a  choice 
piece  of  Americana,  tracing  the 
growth  of  a  small  Southern 
town  built  around  the  railroad 
(Illinois  Central)  shops.  Never 
heard  of  McComb.  you  say? 
Why,  that’s  where  Pearl  White 
— the  “Perils  of  Pauline”  gal, 
remember,  of  the  early  silent 
thrillers — got  married  in  1920. 
Married  some  McComb  fellow, 
but  we  don’t  know  his  name. 

Disappearing  Act 

FOR  ONE  of  the  most  powerful 

newspaper  advertisements  you 
have  ever  seen,  get  last  week’s 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  take 
another  look  at  the  Indianapolis 
News  ad,  “They’re  Watching  a 
$40,000,000  Disappearing  Act.” 
It  is  illustrated  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  four  men — two  farm¬ 
ers,  an  educator  and  an  agricul¬ 
tural  agent — standing  in  a  snow 
storm  as  “paying  customers  at 
Indiana’s  most  expensive  con¬ 
tinuous  performance  .  .  .  the  an¬ 
nual  erosion  of  $40,000,000  worth 
of  precious,  food-producing  top 
soil.” 

Ckipy  develops  the  idea  that 
they  are  not  idle  watchers.  They 
are  taking  an  active  hand  in 
conservation  to  stop  erosion. 
And  what  has  aroused  them,  the 
copy  points  out,  is  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  “Save-Hoosier-Soil” 
campaign. 

Not  in  many  years  has  a  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  so  much 
reminded  us  of  that  greatest  of 
all  newspaper  ads,  the  famous 
Scripps-Howard  ad,  “What!  Kill 
my  cow  for  an  editor!” 

In  the  Bag 

GOOD  STUNT  by  the  Pitts 

burgh  Post-Gazette  is  a  full- 
page  ad,  reprints  of  which  were 
mailed,  showing  how  “One 
newspaper  covers  one  world.” 
Point  made  is  that  the  Post- 
Gazette  sends  its  own  staff  men 
all  over  the  world  to  cover  the 
news.  Since  the  war,  copy 
notes,  the  paper’s  staffers  have 
traveled  105,266  miles  on  world 
assignments. 

Good  stuff,  too,  is  the  Denver 
Post’s  promotion  for  Robert 
(Red)  Fenwick,  its  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Empire  Editor.  Last  week’s 
Editor  &  Publisher,  for  instance, 
carried  a  page  ad  captioned 
“His  Beat  Is  An  Empire.”  When 
you  consider  that  the  13  states 


in  what  Palmer  Hoyt  has  taken 
as  his  paper’s  “empire”  cover 
one-third  the  area  of  the  whole 
U.S. — that’s  a  considerable  beat! 

Always  one  of  the  top  mar¬ 
ket  data  books  of  the  year,  the 
1947  edition  of  the  Ohio  Select 
List  market  data  book,  just  is¬ 
sued  by  the  John  W.  Cullen 
Company,  tops  all  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  It  is  a  must  book  for  any 
media  man  doing  business  in 
Ohio.  One  page  is  devoted  to 
each  of  the  49  cities  on  the  Ohio 
Select  List.  Each  page  carries 
a  map  of  the  area,  a  brief  mar¬ 
ket  summary,  and  current  facts 
about  population,  number  of 
families,  retail  sales,  farm  in¬ 
come,  bank  deposits,  etc. 

Cute  trick  is  turned  by  Fred 
Reinhart,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Metropolitan  Group,  who 
found  a  way  to  beat  the  paper 
shortage  when  it  hit  his  promo¬ 
tion  schedule  by  putting  out  a 
tiny  and  we  mean  tiny  booklet 
that  contains  his  whole  story. 
The  booklet  measures  no  more 
than  the  size  of  a  paper  of 
matches,  is  titled  “You  Can’t 
Judge”  a  book  by  its  cover  or 
an  ad  by  its  size.  A  sure  atten- 
tion-compeller. 


&UtSJ. 


ead 


Stamn  of  Aoproval 
TO  PROMOTE  its  Stamp  News 
column,  by  Ernest  A.  Kehr,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
printed  a  program  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Philatelic  Exhibition 
May  17-25  using  as  covers  a  re¬ 
duced  photostat  of  the  front 
page  of  the  HT  and  a  same-size 
Kehr  column  overlaid  with  a 
description  of  the  feature. 

For  Extra  Copies 
FOR  every  portrait  that  appears 
in  the  Upper  Darby  (Pa.) 
News,  the  paper  sends  out  an  ap¬ 
propriate  “thank  you”  card 
which  gives  the  date  it  ran  and 
details  of  how  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  copies. 

Mention  in  Pulpit 
ADVANCE  proofs  of  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column,  “A  Week  in  Re¬ 
ligion,”  published  Mondays  in 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal, 
are  mailed  the  previous  Friday 
to  220  of  the  city’s  church  lead¬ 
ers.  Suggestions  to  mention  the 
column  from  the  pulpit  have  re¬ 
ceived  favorable  reaction. 

Calendar  Art 

HIGH  school  students  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  original  black 
and  white  photographs  in  com¬ 
petition  to  select  four  winning 
snapshots  to  appear  on  the 
Washington  Post  Calendar  next 
year.  Seventeen  $25  Savings 
Bonds  will  be  awarded. 

■ 

Bill  Cuts  Apple  Fund 

Jackson,  Mich. — The  lower 
house  of  the  Michigan  legisla¬ 
ture  has  passed  a  bill  which 
abolishes  the  state  apple  com¬ 
mission  and  the  one-cent  per 
bushel  apple  tax  used  for  adver¬ 
tising.  Supporters  of  the  bill 
charged  the  commission  had 
wasted  a  third  of  the  revenue  on 
administration. 

EDITOR  R  P 


Single  Story 
Sets  Off  Drive 
For  Drug  Fund 


Atlanta,  Ga.— A  single  slon 
in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  ap 
pealing  for  $1,000  to  buy  strep 
tomycin  for  one  indigent  tu 
berculosis  patient  has  resulted 
in  a  statewide  drive  by  Georgia 
newspapers  to  set  up  a  Strepto 
mycin  Fund. 

The  readers’  response  was  in 
mediate  when  Reporter  Celes 
tine  Sibley  wrote  that  dDctois 
at  Battey  State  Hospital  d» 
paired  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Dorij 
Holmes,  a  carpenter’s  wife  and 
mother  of  two  children,  unless 
she  were  given  streptomycin. 

Contributions  amounting  tc 
more  than  $3,000  poured  in 
within  a  few  days  and  the  Con 
stitution  had  to  ask  its  readers 
NOT  to  send  more  money,  be¬ 
cause  it  wasn’t  needed  for 
Doris. 

The  story  didn’t  end  there, 
however. 

There  were  other  tuberculosii 
patients  in  the  state,  for  whom 
doctors  recommended  the  new 
life  saving  drug,  but  who  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  approii 
mate  $4  a  day  for  drug  costs 

Families  and  friends  of  these 
victims  appealed  to  the  Consti 
tution,  to  hospitals,  to  organize 
tions  and  welfare  agencies  for 
funds  to  buy  needed  streptomjr 
cin.  They  soon  discovered  no  or 
ganization  had  a  budget  set  up 
to  handle  the  problem. 

People  who  had  read  of  Dons 
offered  funds  to  help  other  pa 
tients.  The  Georgia  'Tuberculosis 
Association  was  glad  when  the 
Constitution  suggested  enlisting 
leading  newspapers  of  the  state 
to  publicize  a  two-week  drive 
beginning  May  11  to  raise  a 
$75,000  Streptomycin  Fund. 

■ 

House  Plans  in  Book 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  Detroit 
News  has  published  in  book 
form  the  collected  house  plans 
which  appeared  in  its  Home 
Building  Pages  every  Sunday 
since  March,  1946.  The  house 
designs  and  floor  plans,  drawn 
by  the  best  local  architects,  were 
specially  prepared  for  the  News. 
Complete  floor  plans  are  avail 
able  to  readers  for  $5  per  plan. 
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Small  Staff,  Big  Daily; 
No  Time  for  Long  Letter 


MANDAN,  N.  D. — The  Mandan 
Pioneer  defies  any  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  to  show  as 
much  newspaper,  with  so  little 
help  in  all  departments,  as  it 

***^aders  were  asked  recently 
to  "please  bear  with  us;  we're 
doing  our  best,  and  are  glad  to 
correct  any  serious  errors.” 
When  living  quarters  are  again 
available,  the  notice  said,  “we’ll 
have  more  help.” 

The  Pioneer  publishes  two 
editions  daily,  one  at  11  a.m. 
and  one  at  5  p.m.  The  “heav¬ 
iest"  day’s  paper,  usually  Thurs¬ 
day,  contains  12  pages,  and  on 
Saturday,  with  a  4V^-hour  day, 
the  Pioneer  puts  out  eight  pages. 

In  April  the  Pioneer  pub¬ 
lished  244  pages  .  .  .  “and  darn 
little  boiler  plate,  although  an 
occasional  picture  page,”  said 
W.  C.  Tostevin  and  E.  D.  Tos- 
tevin.  co-publishers. 

“We  all  write  our  own  let¬ 
ters.  although  two  girls  are 
qudified  stenos,  and  we’re  too 
damn  busy  to  write  more  than 
mere  notes,”  the  publishers 
added  as  one  typed  out  a  “rough 
draft"  of  the  Pioneer  personnel 
chart: 

Mechanical  Department 
1— Foreman.  Ali  ’round  printer, 
also  doubles  as  operator  and 
mechanic. 


1— Printer.  Aged  63,  qualified. 

3 — Linotype  operators.  One  GI 
Refresher  (2  years).  One 
girl  (year  trade  school  and 
year  with  us).  One  man 
(spastic  case  about  75%  qual¬ 
ified). 

1 — Stereotyper. 

1 — Pressmen.  Both  men  in  press 
room  are  ex-GIs;  neither  had 
had  any  experience  up  to 
year  and  a  half  ago.  (Du¬ 
plex  tubular  16pp.). 

1 — Boy.  Sweeper,  helper. 

Office 

1— Business  manager.  Widow. 
Bookkeeper,  want  ads,  local 
items,  etc. 

1 — Proof  reader.  Crippled  ex¬ 
school  teacher.  Local  items, 
and  keeps  ABC  record. 

1 — Advertising  man.  National, 
local. 

1— Circulation  Manager  (Pub¬ 
lisher).  Doubles  in  various 
departments. 

1 — Mailer,  widow,  with  part- 
time  helper. 

Editorial 

1— Managing  Editor.  Also  dou¬ 
bles  in  makeup  and  other 
departments  in  mechanical. 

1 — Local  and  society  reporter. 

Advertising 

1— Publisher.  In  all  depart¬ 
ments.  General  errand  boy 
and  trouble-shooter.  Writes 
column. 


Valuable  Memory 

Because  G.  Allyn  Van 
Winkle.  City  Hall  reporter  of 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  States¬ 
man,  has  a  long  memory,  a 
taxpayer  didn't  gel  away  with 
his  second  tax  compromise  in 
six  years.  Van  Winkle  called 
city  officials'  attention  to  a 
previous  compromise  and  they 
hurriedly  rescinded  their  grant 
of  a  new  one.  It  saved  the 
city  approximately  $1,000. 

Food  Editors  Meet 
In  South,  Oct.  27 

Chicago — The  Fourth  Annual 
Food  Editors  Conference  will 
take  place  at  the  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt  in  New  Orleans  for  five 
days  starting  October  27.  The 
conference,  in  tune  with  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  will  feature  South¬ 
ern,  French  and  Creole  cooking. 

The  conferences  are  designed 
to  give  food  editors  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  new  and 
unusual  developments  in  the 
food  industry.  They  are.  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives. 

■ 

Joins  Soundphoto  Net 

The  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal  this  week  installed  Sound- 
photo  equipment  and  joined 
the  coast-to-coast  INP  Sound- 
photo  network. 


City  Directory 
Puts  Editor  Tag 
On  Whole  Staff 

Louisville,  Ky. — Tom  Wallace, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times, 
claims  the  b.zarre  distinction  of 
being  the  only  employe  of  the 
Times,  while  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  has  in  addition  to  its  own 
editorial  staff  some  60-odd  edi¬ 
tors-in-chief. 

That|s  the  picture  drawn  by 
Louisville’s  first  city  directory 
since  1942  which  lists  all  Times 
news  room  and  composing  room 
employes  as  Courier-Journal  em¬ 
ployes,  with  56  getting  the  title 
of  editor. 

Richard  G.  Harris,  Times  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  drew  the  title 
of  C-J  assistant  editor,  and  two 
Times  copy  girls  are  listed  as 
C-J  copy  editors. 

A.  Y.  Aronson,  Times  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  appears  in  the  direc¬ 
tory  as  C-J  editor. 

James  S.  Pope,  C-J  managing 
editor,  is  listed  as  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  editor,  while  his  secretary 
is  “managing  editOT.” 

The  C-J  and  Times  personnel 
department,  who  made  out  the 
listing  for  the  directory,  cannot 
account  for  the  incorrect  listings. 
■ 

New  9-Columner 

Passaic,  N.  J. — To  conserve 
newsprint,  the  Passaic  Herald- 
News  recently  revised  its  classi¬ 
fied  pages  from  eight  to  nine- 
column  measure. 


Watch  for  this  background  release— it  comes  to  you  regularly 


For  moderation  and  true  temperance . . . 

A  Statement  of  Poliey  by  the  United  States  Brewers  Fonndation 


We  believe  in-and  actively  work  to  achieve- 
moderation  and  true  temper. ance. 

We  believe  in-and  we  aggressively  ^eek--ade- 
quate  lav.o  governing  the  sale  of  beer  and  m  th 
enforcement  of  those  laws,  m  letter  and  spirit. 

We  believe  that  beer’s  popularity  places  a  special 
social  and  civic  responsibility  upon  our  industry  to 
contrib-ate  in  every  way  we  can  to  the  maintena 
of  wholesome  conditions  in  the  manufacture,  d 
tribution  and  s.ile  of  beer. 

We  recognize  that  abuses  sometimes  exist  where 
beer  is  sold.  But  we  believe  that  experience  has 


demonstrated  that  Prohibition  is  not  the  way  to 
correct  such  abuses.  Prohibition  merely  creat^ 
more  and  worse  evils  fer  the  undesirable  conditions 
it  seeks  to  cure. 

In  co-operation  with  state  and  local  officiate 
through  educational  efforts  and  other  channels,  we 
try  to  see  that  the  licensee  who  transgresses  against 
Jhe  laws  and  against  good  taste  corrects  such  con- 
ditions. 

The  brewers  of  beer-America's  Beverage  of 
Moderation-w.-,nt  it  sold  only  under  conditions 
that  reflect  creditably  on  a  fine  product. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 
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To  Milwaukee  Journal: 
Thanks  for  the  Manual 


By  Jerry  Wcdker 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

has  done  a  great  service  to 
journalism  in  general  by  pub¬ 
lishing  “A  manual  of  Radio 
News  Writing.”  Bearing  the  im¬ 
primatur  of  one  of  America's 
oest  written  newspapers,  the 
brief  but  thorough  booklet  may 
even  become  a  tool  of  the  city 
room. 

An  experienced  newsman. 
Prof.  Burton  L.  Hotaling  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  has  authored  the  man¬ 
ual  on  the  simple  thesis  that 
‘‘the  work  of  a  radio  news  writ¬ 
er  has  long  since  passed  beyond 
the  status  of  experimental  dab¬ 
bling.” 

Product  of  Newsmen 

To  get  his  firsthand  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  problem  of  writ¬ 
ing  for  broadcasting.  Professor 
Hotaling  served  an  interneship 
at  the  Milwaukee  Journal  sta¬ 
tion,  WMTJ.  Before  turning  to 
teaching,  he  worked  on  the 
Springfield  ( Mass. )  Republican 
and  News,  and  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript.  In  compiling  his 
book,  the  author  had  the  help 
of  another  ex-reporter,  Jack  £. 
Krueger,  now  news  editor  of  the 
Journal  stations. 

‘‘Beginners  in  the  field,”  says 
Krueger’s  foreword,  ‘‘may  be  dis¬ 
appointed  when  they  learn  that 
a  news  program  should  be  in¬ 
formative  and  not  entertaining 
as  so  much  of  radio  is.  They 
may  also  be  disappointed  when 
they  learn  that  radio  news 
should  be  written  in  a  simple, 
conversational  style  so  that 
every  listener  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  news.” 

In  the  last  analysis,  Krueger 
advises,  a  radio  news  writer  is 
graded  on  clarity,  not  on  gram¬ 
matical  perfection.  But  he 
makes  that  point  merely  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  they  don’t  worry 
very  much  about  splitting  infin¬ 
itives,  if  it  means  the  difference 
between  smooth  language  and  a 
gasp-for-breath  sentence. 

Many  of  the  rules  for  radio 
expounded  in  this  manual  could 
be  applied  to  good  advantage  by 
newspaper  writers.  If  nothing 
else,  they  would  wipe  out  the 
Who  -  What  -  When  -  Where- 
and  -  What’s  It  -  About  lead. 
They  would  turn  around  the  in¬ 
verted  pyramid  sentence  and  let 
the  reader  find  out  easily  what 
he  might  want  to  know.  And 
they  would  cut  out  the  abomin¬ 
able  1-2-3-4  lead  which  is  only 
an  English  scholar’s  idea  of  a 
grocery  order  list. 

’Don't  Go  Overboard  ' 

Because  so  much  of  the  stuff 
that  goes  out  on  the  radio  news 
wires  is  written  by  newsmen  of 
the  old  tell-all-in  the  lead  school, 
it  takes  an  alert  radio  news  ed¬ 
itor  to  fix  it  for  ear-appeal. 

‘‘The  language,”  Professor 
Hotaling  cautions,  ‘‘should  be 
of  the  everyday,  conversational 
variety  which  you  would  use  if 


you  were  giving  a  verbal  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  news  to  another 
person.” 

Colorful  aspects  of  the  story 
will  serve  to  keep  the  listeners’ 
attention,  he  says,  but:  “Don’t 
go  overboard,  as  some  of  the 
stories  on  the  radio  news  wires 
are  prone  to  do.” 

He  cites: 

"Another  famous  name  in 
modern  American  political  his¬ 
tory  has  become  a  casualty  of 
the  1946  campaign — shot  down 
as  an  isolationist. 

“Several  weeks  ago,  it  was 
Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  in 
Montana.  Today,  it  was  Senator 
Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Junior,  of 
Wisconsin." 

Can’t  you  hear  those  city 
room  telephones  ringing?  “Is  it 
true  yiat  Senator  Wheeler  just 
shot  Senator  LaFollette?”  .  .  . 
“Is  the  President  dead?” 

To  the  Heart  of  Story 

Professor  Hotaling  advocates 
that  "a  radio  news  story  must 
be  direct;  it  must  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  story  without  any 
delay.”  He  has  his  axe  out  for 
the  tag-end  qualifiers,  too — such 
as:  “Mayor  Henry  Smith  is 
blocking  his  campaign  to  rid  the 
city  of  mosquitos,  John  J. 
Jones,  city  health  commissioner, 
said  today.”  He’d  just  turn  it 
around  and  say  “City  Health 
Commissioner  John  J.  Jones 
says  that,  etc.” 

“If  you  feel  you  must  use 
stories  based  on  unconfirmed  re¬ 
ports,”  Professor  Hotaling  says, 
“then  so  label  the  news  as  ru¬ 
mor  or  unconfirmed,  both  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end.” 

'ihe  book  is  divided  into  chap¬ 
ters  on  good  taste,  sentence 
structure,  word  usage  and  how 
to  prepare  copy.  A  section  is  de¬ 
voted  to  selection  of  radio  news 
and  another  to  building  the 
newscast. 

Announcer's  Friend 

Keeping  the  news  announcer 
in  mind,  the  manual  has  a  word 
about  sibilants  and  rhymings — 
“A  series  of  words  ending  in  ‘s’ 
and  ‘th’  as  well  as  ’ing’  are  hard 
to  pronounce,  and  often  sound 
like  a  gag.  They  distract  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  news  and  may 
cause  the  announcer  to  fluff. 
Don't  be  caught  writing  such 
phrases  as  ‘sixth  cell’,  ‘six  sick 
persons’,  ‘seventh  death.’ 

Pleading  for  clean  copy.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hotaling  warns  that  “it  is 
difficult  for  an  announcer  to  feel 
that  any  great  effort  has  been 
taken  with  a  broadcast  that  is 
handed  to  him  full  of  pencilled 
bridges,  continuation  lines,  and 
slashed  out  stories  and  chunks 
of  stories.” 

He  really  makes  you  feel 
sorry  for  the  poor  fellow  in  the 
city  room  who  has  been  told, 
with  five  minutes  to  go:  “Hey, 
Joe,  do  the  news  broadcast  to¬ 
day.  Here  are  the  dupes.” 


Emerson  Radio 
In  Big  Drive 

In  a  broadside  sent  to  all  its 
dealers,  Emerson  Radio  and 
Phonograph  Corp.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  largest  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  campaign  in 
its  history. 

Starting  this  month  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  ad  drive  will  use  18  national 
magazines  and  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements,  including  This  Week, 
American  Weekly,  Parade  and 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
Magazine.  Ads  will  feature  Em¬ 
erson  “Sets  of  the  Month.” 

Supplementary  promotion  by 
dealers  has  been  provided  for. 

Vets  Find  City 
Stores  Won't 
Support  Weekly 

Batavia,  N.  Y. — Thousands  for 
a  daily,  but  not  enough  for  a 
weekly. 

That's  how  the  story  of  the 
Batavia  Sun,  published  for  five 
months  by  three  'World  War  II 
veterans,  has  ended.  The  Sun. 
a  tabloid  weekly,  suspended 
May  1  “because  of  insufficient 
advertising  support.” 

Louis  J.  Kustas,  editor,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
he  had  offers  totalling  $43,000 
by  local  citizens  tward  starting 
a  daily.  The  long-established 
Batavia  News  has  a  circulation 
of  12.000. 

A  final  survey  asked.  “What’s 
wrong  with  the  weekly  Sun?” 
A  majority  replied  that  it  wasn’t 
a  daily.  In  its  valedictory,  the 
Sun  said:  “We  have  found  "that 
although  the  people  of  Batavia 
need  us,  the  advertisers  do  not. 
Since  advertising  provides  the 
main  source  of  revenue  to  a 
newspaper,  we  have  no  alterna¬ 
tive  other  than  to  cease  publi¬ 
cation.” 

Kustas  explained  further: 
“We  had  a  liberal  editorial  pol 
icy  but  always  presented  the 
truth,  regardless  of  effects.  This 
lost  us  some  ads  but  we  felt  that 
we  alone  should  determine  the 
paper’s  policy.” 

The  three  veterans  did  all  the 
production  work  themselves, 
with  the  exception  of  setting 
type.  Andrew  Syka  handled 
sports  and  circulation:  Edward 
F.  Scannell,  advertising,  and 
Kustas,  editorial.  All  were  un¬ 
der  27,  and  only  Kustas  had  pre- 
vioi^  newspaper  experience, 
having  worked  on  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y. )  Courier-Express, 
and  Navy  News  on  Guam. 

■ 

Cleanup  Section  Again 

Sidney,  O. — Reviving  a  pre¬ 
war  custom,  the  Sidney  Daily 
News  got  behind  a  “May  Is 
Cleanup  Month”  move  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  32  page  tabloid  section 
May  1, 

■ 

Cut  to  6-Page  Issues 

Montgomery,  Ala. — In  a  move 
to  conserve  newsprint,  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser  and  Alabama 
Journal  have  cut  the  Saturday 
editions  to  six  pages. 


Plane  Edition 
Service  Readied 
By  Distributors 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J~Ufl„ 
representatives  of  newsDaiS! 
attended  the  annual  convtoS. 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  InS 
dent  Distributors  Associa^ 
here  recently,  than  any  meeSa 
in  the  11  years  of  the  oreaiS 
tion.  ACIDA  represents  tb 
largest  among  seven  associati^ 
in  the  U.  S.,  with  members  fi 
215  cities  and  towns  from 
to  Florida. 

George  Brauninger,  president 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  said  the 
paper  representation  was  proh. 
ably  indicative  of  two  thW 
(1)  newspaper  publishem^ 
beginning  to  think  in  terms  d 
widening  fields  of  circulatia 
and  ( 2 )  need  of  closer  relationi 
with  distributors  who  will  take 
care  of  their  interests  at  points 
remote  from  the  individmi 
newspaper’s  immediate  circula¬ 
tion  territory. 

Predate  editions,  especially  d 
the  large  metropolitan  papers, 
will  be  coming  back  as  news¬ 
print  shortages  abate,  the  con¬ 
vention  was  told.  Furthermore, 
publishers  are  beginning  to 
glimpse  the  new  era  of  1od| 
distance  deliveries  by  air  tram 
port  as  outlined  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  (April 5), 

“That  survey  revealed  quite 
a  number  of  our  leading  U.  S. 
newspapers  already  shippini 
papers  by  plane,”  said  Mr 
Brauninger.  “It  is  inevitable 
that  in  due  course  of  time  vir¬ 
tually  all  large  newspapers  viU 
be  engaged  in  air  transport  liis 
will  entail  problems  that  can 
not  adequately  be  handled  in 
the  local  circulation  setup." 

Reports  indicated  there  are 
today  more  than  76,000  newspa 
per  retailers  in  the  U.  S. 

More  than  800  delegates  at 
tended  the  convention.  Annual 
election  of  officers  resulted  in 
the  following  selections:  presi 
dent.  Mr.  Brauninger;  first  vict 
president,  E.  M.  Budner,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.:  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  J.  L.  White,  Jr..  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.;  secretary-treasurer. 
DeWitt  Brown,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Speakers  on  the  convention 
program  included  Ivan  M.  M 
nenberg,  of  the  New  York  Ml) 
News,  and  Jack  Lait,  of  Hearst 
Newspapers. 
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Lutz  Resigns 
fls  Manager 
At  Hammond 

Hammond,  Ind.  -  GregOTy 
Lutz,  general  manager  of  the 
Times,  has  announced 
hrresignation,  effective  June 
10  His  future  plans  are  not 
iet  definite,  but  he  plans  a  va- 
LU  tour  of  the  South,  West 
^  Northwest  before  making 
a  decision. 

William  J.  Harngan,  promi¬ 
nent  in  civic,  political  and  la¬ 
bor  affairs  of  the  Calumet  re¬ 
gion,  has  been  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  and  personnel  manager  of 
the  Times,  effective  June  16. 

Lutz,  who  is  a  native  of 
Stevens  Point.  Wis.,  joined  the 
Times  21  years  ago  last  March. 
He  had  previously  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  Armour  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago.  He  started  as  a 
bookkeeper  with  the  Times  and 
worked  up  to  general  manager. 

Harrigan  has  announced  his 
resignation  of  the  county  Dem¬ 
ocratic  chairmanship  and  the 
presidency  of  the  county  brick¬ 
layers’  organization. 


philosophers  who  produced  “A 
Free  and  Responsible  Press.” 

These  are  the  people  who  talk 
about  the  need  for  a  “measure 
of  control”  for  the  press.  They 
want  the  press  regimented  to 
speak  when  it  would  remain  si¬ 
lent,  forced  to  print  news  that 
conforms  with  the  government’s 
idea  of  truth  and  honesty  and 
to  fulfill  the  government’s  idea 
of  acting  in  the  public  interest. 
They  have  brought  about  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  which  we  hope  to  correct 
and  now  they  advocate  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  First 
Amendment  itself. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  next  step  in  this 
“measure  of  control”  we  can¬ 
not  be  complacent  now.  Every 
publisher,  who  hasn’t  already 
done  so,  should  get  in  touch 
with  his  congressman  now  to  let 
him  know  where  he  stands  on 
the  Mason  Bill,  H.  R.  110,  the 
sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  wrong  done  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  other  news¬ 
gathering  agencies  and  which 
will  not  change  the  status  of 
any  existing  memberships. 

George  C.  Blohm, 
News  Publishing  Association 
To  Amend  the  Anti-Trust  Laws. 
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What  Our 
Readers  Say 


Bureau  Uses  Data 
By  Sales  Management 
To  the  Editor: 

When  I  discussed  the  bureau’s 
county  data  project  on  which 
you  based  your  excellent  story 
in  the  March  29  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I  mentioned  but  am 
afraid  I  must  have  neglected  to 
emphasize,  one  important  point. 

That  point  being  the  bureau’s 
-and  the  newspaper  industry’s 
-quite  considerable  indebt^- 
ness  to  Sales  Management  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  the 
original  data  which  is  now, 
through  the  bureau,  available  to 
advertisers,  agencies  and  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

The  fact  is — and  I  should  have 
stressed  it  more  definitely — that 
all  our  1944  data  on  population 
and  number  of  families,  our  1945 
data  on  effective  buying  income 
(both  gross  and  net),  buying  in¬ 
come  per  family,  retail  trade, 
couiity  percentage  of  U.  S.  po¬ 
tential.  county  market  quality 
index  and  gross  farm  income 
We  taken  from  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment’s  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 

I  want  to  give  credit  where 
crait  is  certainly  and  generous¬ 
ly  due.  and  to  supply  this  miss¬ 
ing  detail  in  what  was  an  able 
niw  accurate  account  of  this 
muor  newspaper  industry  effort 
William  G.  Bell, 

Director  of  Research 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 

'  TL  .  ■ 

Those  Against  Mason  Bill 

>  Editor:  Hearings  on 

'  H  .Mill  closed  last  Mon- 

;  S’  since  then  two  more 
I  Jtatements  have  been  filed.  It  is 

I  rtf'll?"*  against 

r  me  bill  are: 

i^erican  Civil  Liberties 
^on  International  ’Typograph¬ 
ic  Chicago  Sun, 

™  Dr.  Chafee— one  of  the  13 


Found:  A  Wedding  Ring 

To  the  Editor: 

Rather  than  employ  the  rou¬ 
tine  purposes  of  a  classified  ad, 
particularly  as  you  have  no 
“Lost  and  Found”  column,  I 
hope  you  will  print  this  letter 
to  reassure  some  elder  states¬ 
man  in  the  newspaper  world 
who  may  be  mourning  the  loss 
of  a  cherished  ring. 

During  the  evening  of  Tues¬ 
day,  April  22d,  when  the  Lino¬ 
type  Company’s  reception  to 
publishers  was  held  in  La  Per- 
roquet  Suite  at  the  Waldorf, 
someone  dropped  a  gold  wed¬ 
ding  ring.  The  Lost  and  Found 
Office  at  the  Waldorf  has  had  no 
such  report,  but  the  markings 
within  the  ring  make  us  feel 
that  the  owner  would  like  to  re¬ 
cover  it. 

A  date  in  the  80’s  and  initials 
of  two  persons  indicate  this  may 
be  a  treasured  item.  Of  course 
the  owner  will  describe  it  to  us 
and  we  will  return  it. 

Harry  L.  Gage 

Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
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Helps  Leading  Dailies 
Improve  Reproduction  tonality 


The  DIRECTOM.\T  eliniinatCH  stretch  of  mats... 
redureA  chance  of  mat  buckle ...  ran  produce  dry 
matM  with  the  Hame  Mhrinkagr  you  now  get. 


The  DIREfiTOMAT  equippeil  for  double-aided 
operation  has  the  capacity  of  two  mat  rollers... 
re«|uircH  the  apace  of  only  one. 


Vi  ilh  the  DIKEC'rOM.-VT  all  color  work  and  fine 
half-tone  work  can  be  molded  and  completely 
dried. ..without  shrinkage. ..in  a  aingle  operation. 


More  and  more  leading  dail¬ 
ies  are  installing  Directomat 
equipment. ..and  are  discov¬ 
erin''  through  actual  experi¬ 
ence  that  mats  produced  on 
the  Directomat  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  meet  the  demands  of 
advertisers  ami  a"em  ies  for 
hifjher  ipiality  reproduction. 
Directomat  molding  not 
only  prodiu’cs  sharjter,  more 
faitlifiii  mats.  Imt  lias  many 


other  advantages.  Nearly  150 
Directomats  are  already 
bringing  these  and  other  au- 
vanlages  to  leading  news¬ 
paper  and  eommen'ial  plants 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Uaiiada.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  improving  reproduc¬ 
tion  toilay ...providing  for 
R.O.P.  I’olor  work  tomorrow 
...write  to  I.ake  Erie  for  com¬ 
plete  facts  on  the  Directomat. 

Lake  Erie 
Engineering  Corp. 
508  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,N.Y. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities  and 
Foreign  Countries 
Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic 
preMes..all  Bisea  and  typea..ttereo* 
typing  . .  plastic  molding  • .  proccaa- 
ing*.rubDer  vulcanising. .metal 
working.,  forging  ••metal  estrn- 
aion  • .  apecial  purpose. 
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Big  Boom  Predicted 
In  Press  Photography 


By  William  Reed 

THERE’S  a  big  boom  coming 

in  press  photography  predicts 
H.  A.  Schumacher,  vicepresident 
of  Graflex,  Inc.  An  unprece¬ 
dented  demand  for  lensmen,  en¬ 
gravers  and  darkroom  special¬ 
ists  is  in  the  making.  For  men 
who  have  the  ability  to  combine 
one  or  more  of  these  jobs  with 
news  reporting,  the  opportun¬ 
ities  are  practically  unlimited, 
the  Graflex  executive  believes. 

Schumacher  flnds  this  “new 
frontier  of  pictorial  journalism” 
developing  in  a  still  relatively 
untapped  area:  smaller  dailies 
and  weeklies.  He  bases  his  fore¬ 
cast  on  a  sampling  survey,  the 
general  trends  of  which  were 
first  revealed  by  Schumacher 
in  a  talk  at  the  Kent  State.  O., 
University’s  Sixth  Annual  Short 
Course  in  News  Photography  in 
March.  More  specific  details 
were  made  available  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week. 

106  Dailies  Represented 

To  obtain  a  general  picture 
of  the  photographic  plans  of 
small  newspapers  across  the 
country,  Graflex  sent  question¬ 
naires  to  500  of  them  chosen  at 
random.  One  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty-nine  papers  replied,  but  only 
133  answered  the  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions.  These  papers  represented 
106  dailies,  one  tri  weekly,  three 
bi-weeklies  and  23  weeklies 
with  circulations  ranging  from 
950  to  90,000.  Most  of  them 
were  located  in  the  Middle  or 
Far  West. 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  these 
employed  a  total  of  84  fulltime 
photographers  (about  1.4  pho¬ 
tographers  per  paper),  and  17% 
reported  plans  to  add  a  total 
of  21  photographers  during  1947. 
More  than  half  of  the  news¬ 
papers  employed  combination 
reporter-photographers  (1.8  per 
paper),  and  about  10'’?  plan 
to  hire  reporter-photographers 
this  year. 

Many  publishers  stressed  the 
need  for  men  who  could  act  as 
both  reporters  and  photogra 
phers  in  the  small  newspaper 
field,  and  one  said  he  would 
pay  from  $5  to  $10  a  week  more 
for  such  an  individual.  Some 
of  the  publishers  speculated  on 
the  possibility  of  hiring  a  pho 
tographer-engraver.  A  great  ma 
jority  expressed  preferences  for 
men  over  women  as  prospects 
for  photographic  jobs. 

Approximately  30%.  of  all  the 
replying  papers  “farm  out"  an 
average  of  3.6  assignments  per 
week  to  local  commercial  pho¬ 
tographers.  A  flat  price  per  as¬ 
signment  ranging  from  one  to 
seven  dollars  with  an  average 
of  $2.89  was  indicated. 

77%  Use  Pictures  in  Ads 

The  fact  that  publishers  of 
non-metropolitan  newspapers  are 
sharply  aware  of  the  value  of 
pictures  in  ad  layouts  was 
shown  when  77%  reported  that 


they  used  local  pictures  in  pre 
paring  copy  for  advertisers. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  these  said 
the  pictures  were  made  by  their 
own  staffmen. 

An  average  of  17  local  pictures 
per  week  were  used  during  1946 
by  the  139  newspapers  that  an¬ 
swered  this  question.  Eighty- 
seven  papers  anticipated  greater 
photo  schedules  for  1947  with 
a  weekly  average  of  22  pictures. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  news¬ 
papers  surveyed  have  their 
plates  made  locally  and  two- 
thirds  of  these  have  their  own 
plate-making  plants. 

Obstacles  Specified 

The  comments  that  Schumach¬ 
er  elicited  from  the  publishers 
showed  their  eagerness  to  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  local  news 
photos,  but  specified  three  ma¬ 
jor  obstacles:  (1)  limited  sup¬ 
plies  of  newsprint:  (2)  short¬ 
ages  of  photographic  and  en¬ 
graving  equipment;  (3)  the 
dearth  of  dompetent  photogra¬ 
phers  interested  in  working  in 
non-metropolitan  areas. 

Schumacher  is  quick  to  point 
to  the  limitations  of  his  survey. 
“As  a  random  sample,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  representative 
of  all  small  newspapers,”  he  em¬ 
phasized.  “Not  all  the  questions 
were  answered  by  all  the  news¬ 
papers  that  replied,  and  this 
made  it  difficult  to  draw  pre¬ 
cise  statistical  evaluations.  But 
some  very  optimistic  trends  are 
apparent  in  the  growth  of  press 
photography.” 

Tops  Four  Times 

THE  William  Randolph  Hearst 

Photographic  trophy,  awarded 
annually  since  1934  to  the  best 
i  1  1  u  s  t  r  a  ted 
Hearst  newspa¬ 
per,  was  won 
last  week  for 
the  fourth  time 
by  the  New 
York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror. 

The  Mirror  had 
previously  won 
the  trophy  in 
1939,  1940  and 
1944. 

Individual 
prizes  were  vio;„ 

awarded  to  the 
following  photographers:  How¬ 
ard  Shirkey,  Detroit  Times,  first; 
Leland  Benfer,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  second;  Hal  Jensen,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  third;  Fred 
Klein,  New  York  Mirror,  fourth; 
and  Ed  Romano,  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph,  fifth. 

■  • 

Elected  to  AFA 

The  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Gazette,  and  the  Ga¬ 
zette’s  radio  station,  KLRA, 
have  been  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America. 


Photo  Convention 

Chief  photographers  of  all 
Hearst  newspapers  will  meet 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York  City,  from  May  19  to 
May  21  to  discuss  new  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment. 

Tie  Painted 
On  Photograph 
Raises  the  Devil 

Toledo,  O. — Seldom  has  an 
editorial  department  artist  been 
more  embarassed  than  the  un¬ 
identified  Toledo  Blade  retouch¬ 
ing  man  who,  seeking  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  Sam 
Stuckey's  picture,  hung  a  neck¬ 
tie  on  him. 

The  India  ink  necktie  on  Mr. 
Stuckey  might  not  have  been 
so  bad  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Stuckey  as  a 
staunch  pillar  of  the  Amish 
Church  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  looked  on  personal 
adornment  as  a  thing  of  the 
devil. 

The  tie  incident  occurred  last 
week  when  the  Blade  carried 
half-column  cuts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stuckey  with  a  short  story  pro¬ 
claiming  that  they  were  observ¬ 
ing  their  50th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary. 

The  pictures  and  story  were 
sent  in  by  J.  W.  Fernamberg, 
editor  of  the  Fulton  County  Ex¬ 
positor,  and  Blade  correspondent 
at  Wauseon,  O.  Fernamberg  was 
quick  to  notice  Mr.  Stuckey’s 
new  necktie  and  just  as  quick 
to  comment  on  it  in  a  letter  to 
John  Grigsby,  of  the  Blade  state 
desk.  The  letter: 

“Sternly  and  with  no  little  re¬ 
proof  I  must  report  that  Fulton 
County  and  your  correspondent 
were  amazed  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  at  the  way  you  desecrated 
Sam  Stuckey,  who.  for  more 
than  a  half  century,  has  been  a 
pillar  of  the  Amish  Church. 

“Personal  adornment  is  a 
thing  of  the  devil  to  these  peo¬ 
ple.  Sam  wouldn't  want  to  be 
caught  dead  with  a  necktie  on. 

“Shame  on  you!  Ain’t  you  got 
no  ettics,  or  must  you  be  re¬ 
minded  by  a  voice  crying  from 
the  wilderness  that  the  first  law 
of  journalism  is  accuracy?” 

In  an  editorial,  the  Blade 
pointed  out  that  “rarely  has  the 
point  that  it  is  just  as  bad  to 
dress  up  a  picture,  or  a  story, 
with  a  gratuitous  ‘fact’  as  it  is 
to  omit  a  pertinent  fact,  been 
more  forcefully  made.  ...  In 
time  to  come,  we  trust  that  this 
admonition  to  leave  the  tie  oT 
Sam  Stuckey’s  picture  will  be 
cited  often  as  an  example  of 
accuracy.” 

SDX  for  Portland 

Portland.  Ore.  —  Portland 
alumni  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  re¬ 
ceived  their  charter  at  a  dinner 
meeting  at  the  Press  Club  on 
May  15.  Headquarters  will  be 
in  the  Sam  Jackson  Memorial 
room,  now  under  construction 
in  the  new  Journal  building. 
Richard  H.  Syring,  Pacific  North¬ 
west  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is  temporary  chairman. 


Medill  School 
Observes  25th 
Year  May  26 

Chicago — A  convocation, 

dinner,  and  the  preoenutiwi  J 
honorary  degrees  to  eight 
tors  and  puolishers  will  mart 
the  25th  anniversary  celebr^ 
on  Monday,  May  26,  of  ^ 
Medill  School  oi  Journausnc 

Established  in  memory  ri 
Joseph  Medill,  who  for  44 
was  editor  of  the  Chicago 
une,  the  school  acceptea  its  fim 
full-time  students  in  the  sorim 
of  1922.  It  granted  the 
of  bachelor  of  science  in 
nalism  to  its  first  nine  graduate 
in  J  une  of  that  year.  The  1841 
commencement  will  bring  the 
total  of  Medill  alumni,  alm/>si 
80'%  of  whom  still  are  active  in 
journalism,  to  1,246. 

Cooper  to  Speak 

The  convocation  will  take 
place  in  Cahn  auditorium  of 
Scott  Hall  on  Northwestern’s 
Evanston  campus  at  3:30  pjn. 
Franklyn  B.  Snyder,  president 
of  the  university,  will  preside. 
The  invocation  will  be  given  by 
the  Rev.  James  Currie  McLeon, 
university  chaplain.  After  Ken 
neth  E.  Olson,  Medill  School 
dean,  gives  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress,  Pres.  Snyder  will  confer 
honorary  degrees  on  the  eitors, 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  will  be  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  anni 
versary  banquet  at  7  p.m.  in  the 
Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

Others  scheduled  for  brief 
talks  include  Pres.  Snyder,  E.  Jl 
Antrim,  Tribune  business  man¬ 
ager  and  president  of  the  (Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Publishers  As 
sociation,  Edward  E.  Lindw. 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Kevin, 
representing  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  and  George 
A.  Brandenburg,  Chicago  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  Medill  alumni 
organization. 

Olson  Revamps  Program 

Under  Dean  Olson,  who  took 
the  helm  in  1937,  two  journal¬ 
ism  programs,  one  for  five  years 
and  another  for  four  years,  were 
organized  with  the  assistance  of 
wellknown  Chicago  journalists 
as  curriculum  advisers.  The  five- 
year  program  leads  to  a  masters 
degree:  the  four-year  sequence, 
to  the  bachelor’s. 

Four  major  study  sequences 
and  a  number  of  minor  pro¬ 
grams  are  offered  to  carefw 
screened  entering  students.  The 
major  plans  are  in  news,  advtf- 
tising,  magazine  writirig  a™ 
editing,  and  radio;  the  minors 
quences,  in  journalism  for  teach¬ 
ers.  home  economics  plus  jour¬ 
nalism.  science  special  writing, 
and  part-time  courses. 

Said  Dean  Olson:  "The  fiyo  ^ 
year  program  was  set  up  witn  1 
the  co  operation  of  leading  news¬ 
papermen  who  made 
mendotions  about  courses,  nw 
only  in  journalism,  but  also  » 
liberal  arts,  pre-professioitf 
subjects.  A  good  liberal  edu 
tion,  experienced 
agree,  is  fundamental  to  any 
type  of  journalism  career. 

U  B  L  I  S  H  ER  for  May  17. 
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Slaulfer  Group 
Acquires  Daily 
At  York,  Nebr. 

YORK,  Neb.-The  York  News- 
Times  Publishing  Co.  with  A.  C. 

as  editor  and  manager. 
hM^taken  over  publication  of 
the  News-Times  here. 

Sale  of  the  paper,  found^  in 
1009  by  the  York  Blank  Book 
Co  was  completed  May  1. 
Three  sons  of  the  late  Thomas 
Curran— Frank,  J..  James  C.  and 
Edward  J.— own  the  Blank  Book 
Company  which  retains  its  job 
printing  and  book  bindery. 

^  The  new  owners,  financed  by 
Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.,  of 
which  Oscar  S.  Stauffer  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  is 
president,  plan  to  occupy  a  new 
building.  .  , 

G.  A.  Winters,  publisher  of 
the  Grand  Island  ( Neb. )  Inde¬ 
pendent,  a  Stauffer  paper,  is 
president  of  the  new  publishing 
firm.  Marion  W.  Stauffer,  pub- 
liiher  of  the  Maryville  (O.) 
fomm,  is  vicepresident.  Huber, 
a  former  Stauffer  employe  at 
Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Turner  in  California 
temple  city,  Calif. —  Ralph 

H.  Turner,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager  of 
NEA  Service,  has  bought  two 
wedilies  here,  the  Times  and 
Jfeici,  from  Palmer  G.  Gilbert¬ 
son. 

Before  joining  NEA,  Turner 
1  was  with  the  United  Press  as 
editor  or  correspondent  in  New 
York,  Washington  and  London, 
and  as  Southwest  Division  man¬ 
ager  at  Kansas  City.  He  also 
worked  on  the  Japan  Advertiser 
in  Tokyo  and  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Stor. 

Don  Currier  continues  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  Robert  W. 
Young  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Temple  City  papers. 

Potsdam  Weekly  Sold 
POTSDAM,  N.  Y. — A  certificate 
of  incorporation  has  been  filed 
(or  the  Pot^am  Herald  Record¬ 
er,  Inc.  Directors  are  Sanford 
D.  Dewey,  Basil  W.  Elliott  and 
Baker,  all  of  Potsdam. 

Ine  incorporation  followed 
the  recent  purchase  by  Dewey 
!  of  the  Potsdam  Herald  Recorder, 
s  weekly,  from  Dr.  Frederick 
"■  Swan.  Dewey  is  manager 
end  editor. 

Buys  Kansas  Trio 

PffiRY,  Kan. — Sale  of  the  Perry 
*«Tor,  the  Nortonville  News 
^the  Meriden  Advocate  has 
^announced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
law  Hord,  of  Perry,  where  the 
^  newspapers  have  been 
publish^,  Henry  J.  Weltmer. 

Kan^ag  City,  is  the  new 
^er.  Hord  plans  to  move  to 

.  n®"  ’  represent  the 

ouUer  Paper  Co. 

ColdweU  Sells  Chain 
^.^JANBURG.  S.  C.— Sale  by 
Caldwell  and 
^partner,  W.  L.  Maner,  co- 
Caldwell-Maner 
'Polishing  Co.,  with  headquar- 

^I^ITOR  a  PURLIcubd^ 


ters  at  Allendale,  S.  C.,  has  been 
announced.  The  company  pub¬ 
lishes  a  chain  of  weekly  news 
papers. 

Buyer  of  the  Allendale  Coun¬ 
ty  Citizen,  the  Hampton  County 
Guardian  and  the  Jasper  County 
Report,  all  publish^  by  the 
company,  was  Weekly  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  managed  by  George 
M.  Kiser,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Tom  Connor,  acting 
city  editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle. 

■ 

Blacldoot  (Ida.)  Bulletin 
Sold  by  W.  F.  Twining 

Blackfoot,  Ida. — Harold  H. 
Smith,  former  owner  of  the 
Northside  News,  a  weekly  at 
Jerome,  Ida.,  has  purchased  the 
Blackfoot  Daily  Bulletin  from 
W.  R.  Twining. 

Mr.  Smith  and  his  brother, 
Don  E.  Smith,  own  the  Preston 
(Ida.)  Citizen,  a  weekly.  Both 
are  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  school  of  journalism. 

Edwin  Paysen  will  be  re¬ 
tained  as  editor  of  the  Bulletin. 
He  and  the  late  John  R.  Rider 
sold  the  newspaper  to  Mr. 
Twining  in  1940. 

■ 

New  Illinois  Weekly 

Rock  Falls,  Ill. — A  new  week¬ 
ly,  the  Rock  Falls  Record,  a  tab¬ 
loid,  made  its  bow  here  May  1, 
published  by  Gerald  W.  Gamel. 
editor  and  publisher,  recent 
graduate  of  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University.  His  wife,  Iva,  is  of¬ 
fice  manager. 

■ 

New  Cambridge  Weekly 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Announce¬ 
ment  of  a  new  weekly,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Courier,  to  start  June  5, 
was  made  this  week  by  John  W. 
Lyons,  president  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Courier  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.  William  L.  McMorrow  will 
be  managing  editor. 

■ 

Going  on  Pay  Basis 

Huerfano  County  News,  pub 
lished  at  Walsenburg,  Colo.,  a 
free  paper  for  14  years,  will  go 
on  a  paid  circulation  basis  June 
3.  it  is  announced  by  Earl  Gault, 
publisher.  The  paper  is  issued 
five  mornings  a  week. 

■ 

Campbell  Citizen  Sold 

Phi!  Douglas  has  purchased 
the  Campbell  (Neb.)  Citizen 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hart¬ 
man. 

■ 

Leases  Nebraska  Paper 

Fred  G.  Metzgar  has  leased 
the  Ord  (Neb.)  Advocate  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  W.  Coats. 


OTHERS  GET  QUICK 
RESPONSE! 

You  can,  too,  by  just 
reaching  for  what  you  want 
with  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad. 


PNPA  Pledges 
Newsprint  Aid 
For  Weeklies 

Philadelphia — Come  what  may  ! 
in  the  newsprint  situation,  no  j 
newspaper  in  Pennsylvania,  1 
weekly  or  daily,  is  to  be  per- 1 
mitted  to  suspend  publication 
due  to  shortages. 

Assurance  to  this  effect  was 
given  by  William  N.  Hardy, 
general  manager  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As 
sociation,  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
eastern  and  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  weeklies  here  May  10. 

“Our  pledge  has  been  given 
that  we  shall  stand  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  in  support  of  one  an¬ 
other,”  said  Hardy.  “Which 
means  that  any  member  news¬ 
paper  has  only  to  let  his  plight 
be  known  in  advance,  and  some 
other  PNPA  member  or  mem¬ 
bers  will  share  on  the  loan 
basis.’ 

Temple’s  Department  of  Jour-  ■ 
nalism  was  host  at  a  luncheon 
which  drew  together  75  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Pennsylvania 
weeklies,  this  fourth  annual  con- 
ference  being  the  largest  in 
point  of  attendance  yet  held. 
William  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  PNPA  ' 
president  this  year,  presided. 

D.  Howard  Moreau,  publisher 
of  the  Hunterdon  County  ( N.  J. )  j 
Democrat,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  j 
who  recently  completed  a  sur-  i 
vey  of  Pennsylvania  dailies,  said 
classified  ad  columns  carry  more  , 
reader  interest  than  any  other 
department  of  the  papers,  since 
readers  in  small  communities 
solve  many  of  their  problems ' 
through  classified  ad  columns.  ' 

Joseph  C.  Carter,  Department 
of  Journalism,  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  besought  small  town  and 
country  editors  to  improve 
their  makeup,  to  eschew  “fine 
writing’’  in  favor  of  simple  lan¬ 
guage  to  extend  their  coverage 
to  all  the  local  news  possible. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Theodore  A.  Serrill,  assistant 
PNPA  manager,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  nearly  completed  a 
four-state  survey  which  will 
show  weekly  newspapers  in 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  embracing  40 
communities,  increased  profits 
for  1946  over  the  previous  year. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


/•Vom  till-  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  j 

Our  government  broadcasts  have 
discovered  that  Russian  listeners 
like  best  our  American  dance 
music.  Evidently  they  find  it  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  tune 
that  Stalin  calls. 


And  now  the  night  clubs,  too, 
have  discovered  that  these  are 
sober  times. 


A  tory  is  a  self-made  man  who 
thinks  he  should  have  a  patent 
on  his  handiwork. 


RATE 
PER  PAGE 
PER  THOUSAND 
DROPS  54% 
IN 

FIVE  YEARS 


TODAY,  in  contrast  to 
generally  rising  adver¬ 
tising  costs,  you  can  reach 
the  decision  makers  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  through 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
at  less  than  half  of  the 
pre-war  cost. 

Yes,  the  cost  per  page  per 
thousand  is  exactly  54% 
lower  than  5  years  ago. 

In  these  days  of  unusual 
competition  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  selling,  these  Wall  Street 
Journal  subscribers — the  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  initiate  and 
manage  industry’s  buying, 
production  and  marketing — 
are  more  vital  to  you  than 
ever  before.  They  can  make 
or  break  your  sales. 

If  you  sell  to  business  and 
industry.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  should  be  your  first 
advertising  buy.  It  delivers 
more  decision  makers  per 
advertising  dollar  than  any 
other  publication — anywhere. 


I  THE 

WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 

The  ONLY  Notional  Buiinejs  Doily 

44  treed  Street  •  New  Terk  4,  N.  T. 
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Flynn  Asserts  Critics 
Shape  Control  Pattern 


COLUMBIA,  Mo.— Changes  ad¬ 
vocated  by  critics  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  "add  up  to  con¬ 
trol  of  the  press,”  F.  M.  Flynn, 

feneral  manager  of  the  New 
ork  News,  said  in  a  Journalism 
Week  address  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  last  week.  He  was 
one  of  six  receiving  Honor 
Awards  for  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ment  (E&P,  May  10,  p.  80). 

"The  great  minds  who  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  concentrated  on 
criticizing  the  newspapers  of 
the  Unit^  States  would  develop 
a  pattern  or  formula  to  replace 
practices  and  policies  which 
guided  newspapers  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  high  position,”  Flynn  said. 
"They  declare  newspapers  are 
fundamentally  wrong  and  there 
is  no  possible  way  on  earth  to 
do  what  these  planners  wish 
done  without  authority  being 
vested  in  some  body  to  censor 
or  regulate.” 

Urges  Business  Study 
He  declared  that  of  the  13 
recommendations  made  in  the 
recent  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  most 
of  them  "should  be  thrown  in 
the  wastebasket.” 

"Newspapers  which  succeed 
in  the  future,”  he  added,  "if 
newspapers  are  to  be  free  and 
independent,  will  be  those  which 
have  a  strong  management  or¬ 
ganization  supporting  a  clean- 
cut  editorial  organization.”  He 
urged  journalism  students  to  in¬ 
tensify  their  studies  along  busi¬ 
ness  lines. 

The  foundation  of  a  successful 
newspaper.  Flynn  said,  is  read¬ 
er  confidence.  He  said  the 
News  built  up  this  confidence 
through  terse,  lively  editing  of 
the  news. 

“The  reader  is  given  the  news 
of  general  interest  in  brief 
form  and  the  presentation  is 
never  dull,”  he  said.  “Probably 
no  one  knows  the  exact  answer, 
but  I'm  confident  it  is  good  se¬ 
lection  and  interesting  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  news,  plus  excellent 
feature  material,  plus  confi¬ 
dence  built  up  over  a  period  of 
years." 

Old  Standbys  Supported 
The  old  standbys  of  fairness, 
terseness,  and  accuracy  strongly 
supported  the  Journalism  of  To¬ 
morrow  which  was  east  in  a 
leading  role  at  the  38th  annual 
Journalism  Week. 

Master  newspapermen  of  the 
nation,  in  their  talks  to  students 
of  the  world’s  oldest  School  of 
Journalism,  emphasized  the 
time-tested  practices  of  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  and  news¬ 
writing,  discussed  new  means 
of  disseminating  information, 
and  warned  of  the  increased  re¬ 
sponsibilities  the  press  has  to 
the  people  of  the  world  in  the 
atomic  age. 

Hal  Boyle,  Associated  Press 
correspondent  and  winner  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1945,  ad¬ 
vised  the  students  of  his  Alma 
Mater  they  should  learn  how  to 
make  friends  and  keep  them, 
and  that  they  should  put  every 


ounce  of  energy  into  doing  a 
good  job  of  reporting. 

“Thousands  of  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  colloquial  Shakespeares 
or  Miltons  who  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  sympathy  and  thought,” 
Boyle  said.  "This  is  the  well- 
spring  you  should  tap.  Good 
writing  is  first  of  all  a  matter 
of  goc^  listening.” 

An  ultra-modern  note  was 
struck  by  Elliott  Crooks,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Broadcast  Faximile 
Analysis,  who  explained  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  facsimile.  He  said 
it  would  never  replace  the  news¬ 
paper  but  that  it  could  be  used 
by  the  newspaper  for  its  own 
promotion. 

Joseph  Pulitzer's  Advice 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  declared  an  aroused  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  can  accomplish  any¬ 
thing,  and  advised  aspiring 
newsmen  and  women  to  keep 
everlastingly  at  things  if  they 
would  succeed. 

Fred  W.  Hill,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Hamburg  (la.)  Reporter 
and  past  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association, 
pointed  out  the  personal  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  country  news¬ 
paper  field.  He  said  that  the 
small  town  paper  carried  with 
it  a  full,  well-spent  life. 

“Country  newspapers  are  the 
heart  of  America  and  the  soul 
of  democracy,”  he  said. 

Ralph  Cowan,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Toronto  (Can.) 
Star,  and  alumnus  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  had  earlier  told 
the  group  of  the  career  values 
in  the  circulation  field. 

Paul  C.  Smith,  Son  Francisco 
Chronicle,  said  the  American 
press  bears  a  heavy  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the 
world's  people.  He  said  the 
press  is  not  now  discharging  its 
full  responsibility  effectively 
and  urged  it  find  the  means  and 
the  methods  to  do  so. 

“There  is  no  danger  in  the 
atom  bomb,”  said  Mr.  Smith, 
"except  when  it  is  detonated  by 
an  explosive  human  behavior¬ 
ism.  'The  job  of  the  American 
press  is  to  keep  the  detonator 
neutralized  by  contributing  to 
a  non-combustible  understand¬ 
ing  between  peoples.” 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  reported 
on  hi.s  recent  trip  to  Japan  as 
adviser  in  journalistic  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  Supreme  Allied 
Command.  He  said  the  Japan¬ 
ese  newspapers  are  doing  a  good 
job  of  placing  facts  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  new  social  ideas 
before  the  Japanese  people. 


In  9-Column  List 


Canada  Market  iFi 

Data  Collected  0 
By  Carriers  T( 


CHAS,  SCHHART/ 


Jeweler  Runs 
Institutional  Ads 


Washington — A  public  rela- 


Toronto — The  Canadian  Coa 
sumer  Survey  of  1947  was  a. 
leased  this  week  by  Canadiii 
Daily  Newspapers  Associatiii 
Based  on  a  tabulation  of  oMt 
than  20,000  questionaires,  au 
in  by  householders  in  Bo’ciaa 
dian  cities,  the  210-page  voliai 
contains  data  indicating  bufM 
habits,  brand  prefei^  ; 
ownership  and  age  of  hous^ 
appliances,  etc. 

The  CDNA  points  out  that  a 
turns  of  completed  questioniia 
exceeded  all  expectations.  Tli  jm 
average  was  35%,  but  raoiK 
as  high  as  87%  in  some  citie  r 
This  high  return  of  complew  of  I 
questionaires — which  contaiaf 
more  than  200  questions-is  i 
tribute  to  newspaper  carte 
boys  since,  in  all  but  one  dt;  fic 
the  questionnaires  were  distiih  ii 


tions  ad  campaign,  termed  the  ut<^  and  picked  up  by  the  for 


first  of  its  kind  by  a  jewelry  in-  comprehenw  |  sor 

stitution  in  America,  has  been  survey  of  ite  kind  taken  siKt 
launched  by  Charles  Schwartz  b®tore  the  War,  and  it  re^ 
and  Son  iewelers  some  important  changes  in  buy* 

Samuel  Schwartz,  president,  haWts  and  brand  prete 

who  conceived  the  series  of  Fot  e^mple,  while  ftv 

full-page  institutional  state-  Saturfay  are  still  tk 

ments  dramatizing  modern  jew-  most  important  days  for 
elry  retailing,  plans  31  full-page  purchases,  a  number  i 

advertisements  on  consecutive  j  ®^ymg  them  ot 

Mondays  in  the  Washington  Thursday  and  neariy  oneW 
Post.  The  first  ran  May  5.  people  stated  that  Ti» 

Eye  catching,  highly  stylized  was  the  second  most » 

artwork  and  institutional  copy  portant  day  for  grocery  pm 
tell  the  story  of  four  genera-  chases. 

tions  of  the  Schwartz  family  in  fh®  of  hou^oldip< 


In  the  case  of  household  ipl 


the  field  of  jewelry.  The  cam-  pljances.  the  respondent  «r 
paign  is  under  the  immediate  di-  asked  ^ot  ^ 


fecfion  of  Edward  J.  Raum,  ad-  ownwship  and  brand  of  variom 
vertising  manager  of  Schwartz,  appliances,  but  ^o  the  ip 
who  was  formerly  with  the  Van-  proximate  age  of  the  app^ 
Sant  &  Dugdale  Agency  in  Balti-  A  large  proportion  of  appta 


Sant  &  uugoaie  Agency  in  uaiii-  m- 

was  shown  to  be  over  IM 

Development  and  execution  years  of  age. 
of  the  program,  which  will  be  L  ,  .  pwe 

syndicated  nationally,  is  under  Award  tO  Coletena  mn 
Bert  M.  Sarazen,  Inc.,  public  re-  wabhivcton  _  The  Eenk  niotiv 
Utions  and  advertising  company  gtZ  C^Meria 


10,700  at  Festivals 


Certificate  of  Merit  from  to  Zal 
Health  Department.  It  ii  ob  Pby 
of  33  food  places  out  of  I*  “<1  ! 


New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  Under  in  the  District  of  Columbuifl  SMre 


sponsorship  of  the  New  Bed-  ceiving  the  award. 
ford  Staridard-Times,  National 
Music  Week  was  observed  here 

May  4  to  10  with  unprecedented  -  —  a 

public  patronage.  An  estimated  1^  W  T  M  fly  | 
10,700  persons  attended  the  >✓  V  X  11  •  , 

seven  Music  Festivals,  one  a 

night,  through  the  week.  when  moving. 


WHEN  moving,  help  »  |  field 
give  you  prompt  eertke  i  , 
by  notifying  us  In  sdvaiw,  I  the  j, 
and  by  giving  us  both  ea  i 
and  new  addresses.  Iiq^i 


ustralia 


The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Alabama  Journal 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of 
newspapers  publishing  nine- 
column  classified  pages  (E.  &  P., 
May  3,  page  26),  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  been  advised  by  Guy¬ 
ton  Parks,  national  ad  manager. 


•  Tho  only  |ournsl  giving  the 
newi  of  advartitert,  advartli- 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  New  Zaaland. 
If  you  are  planning  salas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  Intarastad  In 
thasa  territories  read 


The  paper  situation  IWtt  . 
us  to  copies  enough  onlf  y 
supply  our  current  subtcnP" 
tlon  list.  Back  copl«jJ«  Afi 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  <rf  JJ®  the  fn 

copies  by  renewing  hy  at1 

Watch  your  renewal  W 
date  on  the  address  sectka  . 

of  your  wrapper.  ^  ‘ 
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Full-Page  Ad 
On  New  Product 
Tops  CSNR  List 

A  full-page  ad  for  "Nil/’  a 
new  deodorant  for  household 
lue  in  the  March  13  issue  of  the 
foM  <Tex.)  Times  Herald  is 
the  best-read  Groceries— Soaps 
ua  Cleansers  advertisement 
percentagewise  to  date  in  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Heading,  according  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation’s 
report  on  Study  107. 

Two  local  ads  also  scored  high 
enough  to  win  places  on  all¬ 
study  lists  for  the  “Automotive" 
(ltd  “Jewelers  and  Opticians" 
categories. 

Featuring  various  home  uses 
of  the  product,  the  "Nil"  display 
stopped  33%  of  the  men  and 
51%  of  the  women. 

ne  previous  high  in  its  classi¬ 
fication  was  the  score  of  men — 
11%  and  women — 43%  tallied 
for  a  "Chipso”  ad  in  the  Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont.)  Star,  the  27th  study 
in  the  series. 

Grocery  product  ads  were  the 
most  popular  with  readers  of 
the  Times  Herald  that  day.  The 
five  best  read  by  women  were 
grocery  copy,  as  were  four  of 
the  six  best  read  by  men. 

Flour  Ad  Rates  High 
Second  and  third  places  on  the 
women's  list  were  taken  by 
American  Beauty  Flour’s  358- 
line  display  with  a  score  of  16%, 
and  Harvene’s  632-line  ad  with 
15%. 

Two  ads  tied  for  second  on  the 
men's  list,  each  scoring  9%. 
They  were  KC  Baking  Powder’s 
SM-line  ad  and  Marlin  Razor 
Blades'  612-line  layout. 

By  catching  the  attention  of 
38%  of  the  men  and  46%  of 
the  women,  an  1,190-line  West¬ 
ern  Auto  Stores  ad  on  the  back 
page  of  the  26-page  issue  took 
second  place  in  the  local  “Auto¬ 
motive"  classification  for  all  107 
studies. 

Zale's  Jewelry  1,167-line  dis¬ 
play  attracted  17  7o  of  the  men 
and  36%  of  the  women.  'I^is 
sure  gave  it  eighth  place  on  the 
all-study  list  for  its  group. 

Index  Leaders 

Judged  according  to  the  Index 
-jhe  reading  per  line  per  100,- 
W  readers— a  150-line  Jumbo 
Peanut  Butter  ad  on  the  comics 
page  was  tops  in  the  national 
field  with  a  rating  of  men— 53 
tk  — 87.  It  employed 

me  humor  panel  technique. 

On  the  same  basis,  the  top 
c  u  .  asnong  women  was 
Sras  470-line  clothing  store  ad, 
which  rated  women — 121. 

News  and  Features 
.  ^  *wo-column  news  picture  on 
the  front  page  won  high  honors 
of  the  men 
■  women.  Show- 

^  the  most  popular  couple  at 
school,  the  picture 
uM  for  ^ond  place  on  the 
Iphoto”*  best-read  news 

A  story  denying  that  tele- 
P  one  operators  had  stopped 
'^®®ose  candy  bars 
distributed  unfairly  at 
attracted  the  highest 
adership  of  any  news  item  in 


the  survey  issue,  scoring  men — 
64%  and  women — 70%. 

A  larger  story,  banner  head¬ 
lined  on  the  front  page,  pre¬ 
sented  an  overall  account  of  the 
telephone  service  emergency. 
Prominently  displayed,  it  placed 
second  on  the  men’s  list  with  a 
score  of  63%,  and  third  among 
women,  with  54%. 

Peter  Edson  and  Dorothy  Dix, 
on  the  editorial  page,  were  the 
men’s  favorite  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists —  each  drawing  21%. 
Dorothy  Dix  also  was  tops  with 
women,  rating  54%. 

■ 

26  Hero  Awards 
Of  $L000  Given 
During  Decade 

Philadelphia — Ten  years  ago 
this  month  there  originated  in 
the  mind  of  M.  L.  Annenberg, 
who  had  purchased  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  the  year  before, 
a  plan  of  honoring  policemen 
and  firemen,  and  of  taking  care 
of  their  families  in  time  of 
death. 

The  Inquirer  this  week 
rounded  up  the  results  of  the 
first  decade  of  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  Hero  Awards,  a  plan 
followed  through  since  the 
death  of  the  founder  by  his 
son,  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  In¬ 
quirer. 

Typical  of  the  Annenberg 
plan  Is  the  Joint  award  made 
several  days  ago  to  the  widows 
of  Street  Sergeant  Samuel 
Hewitt  and  Patrolman  James 
Quigley,  who  were  killed  while 
pursuing  a  young  automobile 
thief,  ^ch  widow  was  given 
$1,000. 

From  the  inception  of  the  plan 
in  1937  through  April  of  this 
year,  26  of  these  hero  awards 
had  been  made.  The  plan  in¬ 
cludes  also  awards  of  $200  to 
that  member  of  the  city’s  uni¬ 
formed  services  found  by  the 
committee  to  have  performed  the 
most  meritorious  acts  in  the 
preceding  month.  In  the  first 
decade,  131  of  these  awards 
have  been  made. 

Up  to  the  inception  of  the 
war,  a  gold  medal  of  honor  also 
was  given  at  the  end  of  each 
year  to  the  "Hero  of  the  Year". 
Four  of  these  were  bestowed  up 
to  1941. 
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Rationing  Plan 
In  Louisville 
Is  Detailed 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  How  the 
Courier -Journal  and  Times  allot 
advertising  space  on  an  equal 
distribution  basis  is  explained 
in  an  eight-page  pamphlet 
printed  by  the  newspapers  for 
advertisers. 

Forced  by  newsprint  shortages 
to  refuse  178,000  lines  of  national 
advertising  alone  during  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year 
and  to  reduce  sharply  the  space 
allotments  for  local  and  classi¬ 
fieds,  the  papers  have  adopted 
the  following  method: 

Space  made  available  in  each 
three-month  period  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  deducting  from 
the  total  space  available  the 
number  of  columns  of  news  and 
feature  content  to  be  published 
in  that  period  and  the  amount 
of  paper  necessary  to  print  the 
number  of  newspapers  required 
each  day. 

Retail  62.1%  oi  Ad  Space 

An  average  of  84.9  columns  of 
news  space  has  been  budgeted 
for  the  daily  Courier -Journal: 
86.1  for  the  Times  and  286.9 
for  the  Sunday  Courier- Journal. 
These  figures  represent  weekly 
averages  and  not  daily  mini- 
mums. 


In  1946  retail  advertisers  used 
62.1%  of  the  available  advertis¬ 
ing  space;  national,  16.1%; 
classifi^,  21.5%;  legal,  .3%.  The 
1947  distribution  has  been  made 
on  these  percentages. 

Each  new  retail  advertiser  la 
offered  one  opening  announce¬ 
ment  of  150  lines  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  combination  or  2 
columns  by  150  lines  in  either 
morning  or  afternoon  or  two 
columns  by  75  lines  on  Sunday. 
He  is  then  offered  four  inches 
in  combination  each  week  of  the 
quarter. 

Thus  a  new  advertiser  may 
get  1,756  lines  of  space  in  a 
three-month  period. 

Retail  contract  advertisers 
have  the  same  space  as  used  by 
them  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1946. 

Space  Allotted  to  Churches 

Provision  also  is  made  for  a 
full-page  community  ad  on  the 
basis  of  one  page  a  week.  Space 
is  allowed  for  legal  copy  as  di¬ 
rected  by  law  and  for  churches. 

National  advertisers  are  ra- 
rationed  on  an  overall  plan 
rather  than  individually,  with 
priority  going  to  products  on 
sale  in  the  newspapers’  market 
when  the  ad  is  inserted. 

To  keep  classified  within  its 
21.5%,  the  entire  section  is  elim¬ 
inated  from  both  papers  on 
Monday,  Thursday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  with  exception  of  death 
notices  and  the  lost-and-found 
columns. 


ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 


,Y  I7.<^DIT0|  t,  PUBLISHER  for  May  17.  1947 


nnounces-^ 


Restoration  of  the  2%  Cash  Discount 
Effective  July  1, 1947 


The  Star-Times  is  the  only  St.  Louis 
newspaper  currently  offering  the 
2  per  cent  cash  discount. 


Represented  Nationally  by  the  Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 
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Danville,  Ill.,  Paper 
'Does  Things' 

continued  jrom  page  11 

carry  out.  According  to  Mr. 
Pace,  too  many  rules  make  it 
too  complicated  and  contusing. 

The  Commercial-News  gave 
the  contest  publicity,  brought  in 
three  professional  window  de¬ 
signers  10  do  the  judging.  They 
offered  50  pairs  of  nylon  hose 
as  a  drawing  card  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who  judged  the  best  three 
windows  the  same  as  the  judges 
and  they  offered  cash  prizes  to 
the  merchants  who  had  the  best 
windows.  During  the  build-up 
they  interviewed  the  profes¬ 
sional  designers  over  station 
WDAN.  A  local  window  fixture 
company  came  into  the  Com¬ 
mercial-News  and  volunteered  to 
pay  half  the  cost  of  the  event. 
The  merchants,  of  course,  ran  a 
lot  of  advertising  although  an 
ad  was  nut  prerequisite  to  entry. 

On  the  day  of  the  contest,  the 
stores  didn’t  open  until  noon. 
Blinds  were  kept  over  the  win¬ 
dows  until  the  unveiling  at  6 
p.m.  That  night  25,000  persons 
were  on  the  streets  to  see  the 
window  displays  and  make  their 
selections  of  the  best  ones. 

The  contest  was  so  popular 
with  the  merchants  that  last 
fall  they  asked  the  Commercial- 
News  to  run  a  similar  one.  This 
time  they  let  the  people  do  all 
the  judging. 

Each  Mothers'  Day  and  Fathers’ 
Day,  the  newspaper  runs  some 
kind  of  contest.  One  year  it  was 
a  contest  for  the  youngest,  an¬ 
other  year  for  the  oldest  and 
once  it  had  a  contest  for  the 
mother  with  the  most  children. 
Winners  are  selected  by  nomin¬ 
ations  on  ballots  printed  in  the 
paper.  This  ties  in  with  the  mer 
chant  Mothers'  and  Fathers' 
day  advertising. 

Direct  Ad  Promotion 

Before  the  war  another  an 
nual  event  was  the  Exposition 
of  Progress  and  Amateur  Vaude¬ 
ville  tournament. 

The  Commercial  News  rents 
the  state  armory  in  Danville, 
puts  up  a  stage  in  the  middle  of 
it  and  booths  around  the  edges. 
It  rents  the  booths  to  the  mer 
chants,  who  put  up  sales  dis¬ 
plays  and  on  the  stage  it  runs 
an  amateur  vaudeville  show 
The  show  runs  for  three  nights. 

Admission  of  15c  is  charged 
just  to  keep  from  having  a  free 
gate.  The  last  year  10,000  per¬ 
sons  attended  during  the  three- 
day  run. 

■The  Commercial-News  doesn’t 
run  the  show  to  make  money, 
but  the  advertising  run  by  the 
merchants  who  have  booths 
more  than  pays  for  it.  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  not  required. 

Another  annual  event,  a  fish¬ 
ing  conte.st,  is  the  only  contest 
which  reouires  advertising  on 
the  part  of  participating  mer¬ 
chants. 

The  Commercial-News  pro¬ 
cures  about  35  fish.  It  attaches 
a  metal  tag  to  the  gills  of  each 
fish.  Each  participating  merchant 
gives  his  fish  some  humorous 
name.  Some  of  the  Commercial- 
News’  own  entries  have  been 


named  after  comic  strip  char¬ 
acters. 

'ihe  fish  are  put  in  a  nearby 
lake  at  the  beginning  of  fishing 
season  and  at  that  time  the  mer¬ 
chants  all  go  together  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  fact  in  a  two  page 
ad. 

When  one  of  the  fish  is 
caught,  the  metal  tag  is  brought 
into  the  Commercial  r  News 
where  the  fisherman  is  told 
which  merchant  sponsored  the 
fish.  Then  he  goes  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  collects  his  prize. 
Prizes  vary  from  $1  to  $10  de¬ 
pending  on  what  the  merchant 
originally  decided  his  prize 
would  be.  Incidentally  with 
every  catch,  there  is  a  fish  story 
for  the  news  columns. 

Usually  most  of  the  fish  are 
caught  and  total  prizes  run 
around  $300.  This  year  a  heavy 
rain  caused  the  lake  (and  some 
of  the  fish)  to  overflow  and  only 
two  out  of  21  were  caught. 

According  to  Mr.  Pace,  the 
Commercial  -  News  originated 
Dollar  Days  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  still  conducted 
in  Danville  semi-annually. 

When  Sears-Roebuck  store 
came  to  Danville,  its  manager 
was  in  the  habit  of  having  a 
Dollar  Day  once  a  month.  After 
the  store  had  been  in  business  a 
couple  of  weeks  it  sent  a  full 
page  Dollar  Day  ad  over  to  the 
paper.  The  manager  was  told 
that  Dollar  Days  in  Danville 
came  only  twice  a  year  and  at 
those  times  it  was  Dollar  Day 
for  everyone.  The  ad  was  turned 
down. 

Classified  advertising  promo 
tion  has  been  kept  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  with  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age.  However,  Mr.  Pace  says  it 
is  the  next  thing  on  the  promo¬ 
tion  program. 

Two  classified  promotion 
measures  have  been  retained 
since  the  war: 

Whenever  an  auction  is  to  be 
held,  a  letter  is  written  to  the 
person  holding  the  auction  say¬ 
ing  that  he  can  run  a  free,  brief 
classified  ad  stating  where  and 
when  it  will  be.  The  usual  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  is  a  display  ad. 

When  a  person  dies,  his  fam¬ 
ily  is  sent  several  extra  copies 
of  the  story  in  the  Commercial- 
News  with  a  letter  reminding 
them  that  they  can  run  a  card  of 
thanks  if  they  desire  to. 

Before  the  war,  the  Commer¬ 
cial-News  put  out  a  market  re¬ 
search  presentation  for  national 
advertisers  and  will  again  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  compile 
the  necessary  data. 

Global  Payoff 

Utica,  N.  Y. — Robert  C.  Tut¬ 
tle,  a  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  for  24  years,  was  in¬ 
jured  in  an  unusual  accident 
recently. 

While  he  was  standing  at 
the  paymaster's  window  on  the 
ground  floor,  a  large  electric 
light  globe  fell  20  feet  from  the 
third  floor  ceiling  of  a  hallway 
and  pieces  of  the  glass  struck 
him  on  the  head. 


Life's  Tie-in  Ads 
Raise  Rate  Question 

continued  from  page  10 

in  the  long  run  of  doubtful 
value  to  Lite.  Department  store 
people  realize  that  not  only 
their  own  advertising  but  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  in  their  local 
newspapers  is  what  makes  their 
cash  registers  ring. 

“The  fact  that  a  leading  mag¬ 
azine  such  as  Life,  with  its  great 
verined  circulation  and  broad 
readership  claims,  expends  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  insure  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  supplement  the  limited 
impact  Lite  circulation  has 
in  each  market,  must  also  serve 
to  remind  national  advertisers 
that  all  business  is  local. 

“In  my  opinion  such  advertis 
ing  as  the  recent  Kroger  adver¬ 
tisement  and  a  number  of  sim¬ 
ilar  Life  tie-ups  by  stores  is 
similar  to  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing  by  stores  and  as  such  should 
by  classified  as  general  advertis¬ 
ing  and  earn  the  general  ad 
vertising  rate.” 

Life  magazine  is  in  the  odd 
position  of  having  done  its  job 
perhaps  too  well.  Because  it 
has  performed  considerably  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  magazines  in 
developing  its  merchandising 
among  retailers,  it  is  the  one 
coming  under  the  closest  exam 
ination. 

Bate  Question  Unexpected 

As  tor  the  “excessive”  pro¬ 
motion  of  Lite  in  the  tie-in  ads, 
this  too  results  from  overenthus- 
iastic  cooperation  of  retailers 
with  a  well-sold  program.  Ac¬ 
tually,  Life  is  a  little  unhappy 
when  the  stores  go  overboard. 

Life  is  chagrined,  too,  that  the 
rate  question  has  arisen.  Since 
the  magazine  does  not  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  space  costs,  however, 
it  is  not  directly  involved  in 
the  rate  matter  and  can  only  sit 
back  and  watch. 

Nor  does  Life  prepare  any  of 
the  ads,  although  it  does  provide 
tremendous  amounts  of  material 
adaptable  to  advertising  use. 

Life  takes  the  position  (and 
calls  its  statistics  to  witness) 
that  its  effort  has  increased  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  It  says  also  that 
store  traffic,  following  Life-re- 
tail  promotions,  has  been  de¬ 
monstrably  greater. 

To  these  claims,  the  news¬ 
papers  have  answered:  1.  It  can¬ 
not  be  shown  that  any  sizable 
number  of  additional  pages  have 
been  placed;  the  retailer  would 
have  had  substantially  the  same 
space  on  his  schedule  in  any 
event.  2.  Sales  records  are  with¬ 
out  significance,  considering 
market  conditions  of  the  last 
year;  any  well-planned  promo¬ 
tion  has  been  resultful,  whether 
featuring  “Joe  Zilch's  Selec¬ 
tions”  or  “As  advertised  in 
Life”. 

H.  Ford  Ferine,  Life’s  mer¬ 
chandising  director,  told  E&P 
the  magazine's  primary  purpose 
is  to  impress  on  newspaper 
readers  that  the  stores  sell  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  products  and 
to  promote  the  value  of  follow- 
through  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  pressure. 

Retailers’  cooperation  has 
snowballed  to  a  point  where  the 
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problem  is  getting  them  to 
it  right,”  he  said,  rather  that  ' 
simply  getting  them  to  do  it ' 

Ads  are  checked,  for  insta- 
to  see  that  the  store's  nas 
does  not  appear  in  the  repro^  : 
tion  of  a  Life  cover.  Care  is  tii  i 
en,  also,  that  no  brand  name  t ' 
pears  that  has  not  been  advr 
tised  in  Life.  > 

These  controls  are  onlj  ' 
small  phase  of  a  highly  effide  i 
promotion  plan.  For  departne  : 
stores’  store-wide  promntia-  ! 
Life  sets  the  date  two  nionS 
or  more  in  advance,  then  f 
ceeds  on  a  detailed  schedule  jl 
activities.  The  formula  inc!-=l 
such  as  these: 

Promotion  Formula 

1.  The  store  is  given  two  dif 
licate  lists  of  products  advr 
tised  in  Life  during  the  last  a 
months.  They  are  checked  fet 
products  the  store  carries 
wants  in  the  ads;  one  is  rsturri^ 
to  Life,  the  other  is  kept  in  ilr 
store  for  use  in  planning  da 
plays  and  newspaper  ads. 

2.  Life  sends  a  letter  to  ever 
advertiser  telling  what  store 
wide  promotions  are  coming  up 

3.  Life  sends  the  store 
“memos  to  buyers”  and  inform 
tion  on  how  previous  store  pro 
motions  have  been  staged. 

4.  Ten  days  before  the  prone 
tion.  Life  sends  the  store 
for  salespeople. 

5.  Well  in  advance  a  batch  tf 
newspaper  mats  and  display  nu 
terial  goes  out,  including  re 
prints  of  Life  ads,  “Advertised  ii 
Life”  identifications  and  blo« 
ups  of  recent  Life  covers, 

80  Field  Men  ^ 

Throughout  the  preparatioc 
Ihe  magazine’s  field  corps  of 
“Retail  Representatives”  works 
along  with  the  retail  advote 
ers.  These  are  80  bright  youn? 
men,  all  war  veterans  and  mor 
of  them  college  graduates,  ehos 
en  since  the  “RR”  plan  was 
launched  in  November,  IMS 

Altogether,  the  program  lu 
been  pursued  intelligntlv 
Where  it  goes  from  here  remab 
to  be  seen.  The  problems  it  has 
raised — for  Life,  the  newspa; 
ers,  the  retailers,  and  Life  ac 
vertisers — are  complex, 

■ 

Unions  Blacklist 
Federated  Press 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif,— Dek 
gates  to  the  11-state  weste.’:  f 
conference  of  the  Internaiioni 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  vo<*  j 
unanimously  May  10,  to  blad 
list  the  Federated  Press,  Was 
ington  ( D.C. )  labor  news  sen 
ice,  charging  that  releases  ?  i 
the  service  are  ComraunK 
slanted.  ! 

A  conference  spokesman  a* 
the  service  first  came  undt 
suspicion  because  its  cost 
far  below  that  which  would  a  , 
low  a  profit.  I 

■  ^ 

Coincidental  Data  ^  ' 

Portland,  Ore. — Couicid^^  , 
come  in  pairs  at  the  ' 

Journal.  Newsprint  roll  " 
nil  weighed  1111  pounds.  ^ 

current  street  nurnber^  ^ 

newspaper  office  is  800  s  ^ 

Broadway — the  numwr  ^ 

new  Journal  plant  is  800 
Front  street.  i 
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Meet  lim  Secrest 
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njner  owners  to  avoid  the 
&ing  of  type,  especially 
Xn  the  screen  is  coarse  If 

must  be  screen^,  then  the 
Sishers  should  choose  those 
Sees  lacking  in  hairlines  such 
«  sans  serifs,  square  serifs  and 
“enly-weighted  Romans  on  the 
order  of  Bookman.” 

Secrest  didn't  acquire  his 
knowledge  on  a  week-end  trip, 
^en  he  was  10  a  newspaper 
rave  him  a  press  and  a  case  of 
^  That  started  him  off  to  the 
composing  room  and  several 
newspaper  jobs. 

“1  went  with  newspapers  orig- 
inaUy  because  I  thought  they 
were  a  good  source  of  revenue 
for  a  guy  just  married,”  he  said. 

He  has  been  compositor,  fore¬ 
man  on  makeup  and  hand  comp¬ 
osition.  and  mechanical  super 
intendent. 

Informal  ’^xoert 
"The  newspapers’  problems 
will  also  be  alleviated  if  pub¬ 
lishers  exercise  care  in  surprint- 
ing  type  in  positive  ( reverses ) 
he  said.  “Here,  too,  sans  serifs 
and  square  serifs  are  advisable. 

“Point  No.  5  on  the  list  is 
fliis:  When  Airport  Black,  Fu- 
tura  bold  and  20th  Century  are 
used  for  display  heads,  the  line 
must  be  letter-spaced,  especially 
in  ail  capital  lines.  Failure  to 
letterspace  causes  the  type  to 
fili  in  and  results  in  little  more 
than  a  band  of  black  for  the 
,  headline. 

*  'But  for  text,  open  faces  are 
preferable.  Actually,  there  are  a 
number  of  faces  primarily  de¬ 
signed  for  newspaper  text  that 
would  be  ideal  for  advertising 
text  as  well.  Most  of  these  faces 
can  be  obtained  in  sizes  up  to 
the  10  and  12  pt.  generally 
called  for  in  advertising  typog¬ 
raphy." 

Solution:  Plastic  Plates 
He  said  he  thought  agencies 
should  ship  good  plastic  plates 
to  newspapers  instead  of  mats. 

Secrest.  who  readily  recog- 
niies  the  l.OOO-phis  display 
faces  on  the  market  (“Nothing 
unusual,”  he  says.  “Anyone  in 
the  business  can” ) ,  also  believes 
all  text  should  he  leaded  to 
some  extent  rather  than  set 
solid. 

He  fingered  his  hairline  mus¬ 
tache.  It’s  as  neat  as  the  rest  of 
jum.  “You  see,”  he  said,  “by 
leading  the  composition,  you  at- 
tr^  the  reader.  He  finds  the 
going  much  more  legible — and 
after  all,  that's  the  purpose  of 
pnnting — to  make  ’em  read 
WMt’s  set  up. 

„.  ^6  final  point,”  he  added, 
ta  this.  Sans  serif  faces  should 
-•voided  for  large  copy  blocks, 
the  unfamiliarity  of  the  word 
lonns  that  evolve  from  the  use 
Of  serif  make  for  difficult 
reading." 

®bout  the  future,  Mr. 
^est.  “Well,”  he  answered, 

.y^fft  be  anything  radi- 
i"  typography, 
faces,  sure,  and 
or  will  be  the  thing  with 
but  legibility  will 
"ways  be  the  prime  objective.” 

^I^ITOR  (  PURLISHER 


ADVERTISING  MERITS  REWARD 

Dawston  Newton,  left,  advertising  manager  of  Ron  Rico  Corporation, 
has  just  presented  a  certificate  of  merit  from  Brand  Names  Foundation 
to  A.  R.  Baxter,  center,  and  I.  E.  Crim  of  Baxter  and  Crim  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Coral  Gables  Fla.,  for  depicting  the  major  consumer 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  brand  names  advertising. 


Barkdull  Is  Director 
WALTER  BARKDULL  recently 
went  with  Henry  J.  Kaufman 
&  Associates,  Washington,  D.  C., 
agency,  as  director  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  activities.  He  began  news¬ 
paper  work  as  an  artist  with 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  News-Bee. 
He  went  to  Washington  in  1930 
as  ad  manager  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News,  and  later  be¬ 
came  ad  manager  of  the  Times 
in  that  city.  When  the  Times 
was  merged  with  the  Herald 
Times-Herald,  he  was  made  ad  ’ 
director.  Barkdull  was  with  the 
Treasury  Dept.,  in  1943;  in 
1945,  he  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  where  he  remained  un¬ 
til  that  paper  was  sold. 

Chatiield  Joins  K&E 
GEORGE  I.  CHATFIELD,  assist¬ 
ant  ad  manager  of  Lever 
Brothers  Co.,  has  joined  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  New  York.  For  the 
past  19  years,  Chatfield  has 
worked  on  all  phases  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  brand  products.  He 
attended  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  was  graduated 
from  M.  I.  T.  in  1928. 

FC6>B  Elects  3  v.p.s. 
ESTABLISHMENT  of  the  post 
of  executive  vicepresident  was 
recently  announced  by  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  New  York, 
with  the  election  of  three  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  agency  to  the  new 
rank.  They  are:  Wuxiam  E. 
Berchtolo,  in  charge  of  New 


York  operations:  J.  Hugh  E. 
Davis,  in  charge  of  Chicago; 
and  William  J.  Pringle,  Los 
Angeles. 

Shank  with  MacFarland 
HOWARD  SHANK  is  now  as 
sociated  with  the  copy  staff  of 
MacFarland,  Aveyard  &  Co. 
Shank  is  a  former  member  of 
the  copy  department  of  Fulton, 
Morrissey  Co.,  Chicago.  He  was 
also  copyman  with  the  W.  E. 
Long  Co.  and  Sears  Roebuck, 
that  city. 

Beaven  with  Brisacher 
HERB  R.  BEAVEN,  ad  execu¬ 
tive  with  14  years’  agency  ex¬ 
perience  recently  joined  Bris¬ 
acher,  Van  Norden  in  the  Los 
Angeles  office.  The  company 
said  the  acquisition  of  Beaven 
is  in  line  with  its  expansion 
program. 

In  New  Spots 

MISS  ALICE  LAKE  is  now  with 
MacKenney  &  Shontz,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  as  account  execu¬ 
tive.  Experienced  in  radio  sales, 
sales  promotion,  merchandising 
and  research,  she  was  formerly 
with  John  Falkner  Arndt  &  Co. 

Henry  J.  Archer,  Jr.,  joined 
the  Atlas  Supply  Co.  recently 
as  assistant  ad  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  He  was  previously 
with  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
New  York,  where  he  serviced 
the  Atlas  account. 

George  Rich  recently  became 
account  executive  with  Olian 
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Advertising  Co.,  Chicago.  He  had 
been  with  Decora,  Inc.,  in  the 
same  capacity. 

Miss  Lysbeth  Tee  Blanken¬ 
ship,  ex-newspaperwoman  and 
member  of  Compton  Advertising 
agency,  is  now  in  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  William  Esty  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York. 

John  A.  Nelson  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  Duncan  A.  Scott  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles  office,  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity.  Formerly  with 
McCann-Erickson  for  15  years, 
he  spent  the  last  two  years 
working  for  a  representative 
firm,  that  city. 

Ray  a.  Weber  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  Pepsodent  division.  Lever 
Bros.  Co.,  Chicago.  He  resigned 
from  the  Ailied  Home  Products 
Corp..  Beloit,  Wis.,  as  vice- 
president  of  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Frank  Monaca  is  production 
manager  with  O’Brien  &  Dor- 
rance.  He  was  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson. 

Louise  Toluver  has  joined 
the  print  copy  department  of 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
York.  She  had  been  with  Kas- 
tor,  Farrell,  Chesley  &  Clifford, 
Inc. 

Benjamin  B.  Bliss  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  Waiter  W. 
Wiley  agency  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Slcney  Maurer,  formerly  with 
Doyle,  Kitchen  &  McCormick, 
is  now  art  director  of  Stanley 
Carr  agency.  Richard  Lee  has 
been  named  assistant  production 
manager  and  AlvIn  Cove  head 
of  the  traffic  department. 

John  E.  Mansfield  recently 
became  production  manager  of 
J.  M.  Reilly  Co.  agency,  Boston. 
He  had  been  with  Doremus  & 
Co.,  and  has  been  both  in  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  printing 
work.  Mansfield  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  National  Graphic 
Arts  Educational  Association, 
and  author  of  a  book  for  print¬ 
ing. 

Robert  E.  Walsh,  Brisacher 
Van  NoMen,  has  been  named 
media  director.  Earlier,  he  was 
with  McCann  -  Erickson  and 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 

Joseph  G.  Howland  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  do¬ 
mestic  appliance  division,  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  previously  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  firm  which 
manufacturers  Presteline  elec¬ 
tric  ranges  and  refrigerators. 

Von  Gunten  Promoted 
H.  R.  VAN  GUNTEN,  media  di¬ 
rector,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Chicago,  has  been  made  vice- 
president.  H  e 
has  been  with 
the  company 
and  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  Lord  & 

'Thomas,  since 
19  3  3.  Earlier, 
he  was  a  vee- 
pee  of  John  H. 

Dunham  agen¬ 
cy.  Van  Gunten 
is  a  member  of 
the  National 
Newspaper 
Committee  o  f 
the  4  A’s. 


Van  Gunten 
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SDX  Hits  Plan 
For  Official 
News  Service 

Sigma  Delta  Chi's  special 
committee  on  world  press  free¬ 
dom  announced  its  opposition  to 
the  Mundt  Bill  this  week  in  so 
far  as  it  would  legalize  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  news  service. 

The  committee  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  after  a  meeting  in  New 
York  City.  The  statement: 

“The  SDX  Committee  on 
World  Press  Freedom  at  its  first 
session  to  prepare  its  address  to 
the  United  Nations  notes  that 
there  is  now  being  considered 
by  Congress  the  Mundt  Bill, 
which  would  legalize  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  government  news 
service. 

“Experience  has  shown  that 
all  ‘news  services’  operated  by 
governments  are  propaganda 
agencies  which  distort  the  news 
and  impair  the  free  flow  of  fac¬ 
tual  information. 

“This  committee  is,  therefore, 
opposed  to  the  Mundt  Bill  inso¬ 
far  as  it  legalized  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  by  government  in 
any  and  all  media  abroad.  The 
members  of  this  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  George  W.  Healy, 
Jr.,  president  of  SDX,  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  discussion  were  Hugh 
Baillie.  Robert  U.  Brown,  Kent 
Cooper,  Dick  Fitzpatrick,  Don¬ 
ald  D.  Hoover  and  John  S. 
Knight. 

“The  committee  said  they 
were  speaking  as  individuals, 
and  as  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  society,  and  not  as  repre¬ 
senting  their  respective  organi¬ 
zations." 

The  provision  of  the  Mundt 
Bill  to  which  the  committee  in¬ 
dicated  its  opposition  states: 
“The  Secretary  (of  State)  is  au¬ 
thorized,  when  he  finds  it  ap¬ 
propriate,  to  provide  for  the 
preparation  and  dissemination 
abroad,  of  information  about  the 
United  States,  its  people,  and 
its  policies,  through  press,  pub¬ 
lications,  radio,  motion  pictures, 
and  other  information  media, 
and  through  information  centers 
abroad.” 

Mr.  Baillie  is  president  of  the 
United  Press;  Mr.  Brown  is  ^i- 
tor  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  Mr. 
Cooper  is  executive  director  of 
the  Associated  Press;  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  is  associate  editor  of 
The  Quill,  official  publication  of 
SDX;  Mr.  Hoover  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Indianapolia  Times; 
and  Mr.  Knight  is  president  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers. 


Government  Ad  Leader 

Marketing,  Canadian  trade 
paper,  reports  an  expenditure  of 
$13,300,000  by  Canada's  100  big¬ 
gest  advertisers  in  1946,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  8.4%  over  1945. 

The  10  leaders  were:  Domin¬ 
ion  Government,  $920,311;  Lever 
Brothers,  $581,076;  General 
Foods,  $571,931;  Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet,  $489,308;  Standard 
Brands,  $433,028;  Kellogg  Co., 
$422,917;  Sterling  Drugs,  $404,- 
953;  Imperial  Tobacco,  $374,882; 
Procter  &  Gamble,  $335,283;  Ca¬ 
nadian  Breweries,  $278,996. 


Copeland  Brackman 


U.P.  Appoints 
Wm.  Copeland 
As  Brazil  Chief 

United  Press  this  week  ap¬ 
pointed  William  W.  Copeland 
its  manager  in  Brazil.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  J.  Alan  Coogan,  who  has 
resigned. 

Announcement  of  Copeland's 
new  assignment — he  has  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  been  general  news 
manager  for  South  America — 
came  this  week  from  Joseph  L. 
Jones,  U.P.  vicepresident  and 
general  foreign  manager,  in  New 
York. 

Copeland  has  been  covering 
and  editing  South  American 
news  for  the  United  Press  since 
1935,  when  he  went  to  Buenos 
Aires  after  five  years  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas. 

The  new  manager  for  Brazil 
will  be  40  in  September.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  in  1930. 

Arnold  Brackman,  of  the  U.P. 
staff  in  Tokyo,  left  this  week 
for  Batavia  to  take  charge  of 
coverage  and  service  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  For 
the  last  several  weeks,  Richard 
Applegate,  U.P.  Singapore  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  acting  head  of 
the  staff  in  Batavia.  He  will 
return  to  his  regular  post. 

Before  his  assignment  to  the 
Orient,  Brackman  was  editor  for 
India  for  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment  in  New  York  and  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  Far  Eastern  news  in 
the  Washington  bureau. 

Finding  a  substitute  for  Wal¬ 
ter  Bundle,  U.P.  manager  in 
China,  during  his  home  leave 
has  proven  a  double  task.  Be¬ 
fore  Bundle  sailed  recently  for 
the  United  States,  Walter  Lo¬ 
gan,  U.P.  manager  in  Nanking, 
went  to  Shanghai  to  take  his 
place.  But  hardly  had  Bundle 
left  when  Logan  fell  ill.  U.P. 
sent  Robert  Clurman  from  the 
Manila  bureau  as  a  second  re¬ 
placement. 


Anglo-U.  S.  Club 
Numbers  132 

Paris — The  membership  of  the 
Anglo-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  founded  in  1907, 
for  the  protection  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  American  and  British 
correspondents  in  Paris,  today 
numbers  132,  according  to  the 
latest  list,  published  April  15. 
This  number  is  almost  up  to 
pre-war  average. 

Active  members  number  110 
and  associate  members  22. 


Pravda  Charges 
U.  P.  Iron  Plot; 
Baillie  Replies 

Russia's  Pravda  singled  out 
the  United  Press  this  week  for 
an  attack  and  Hugh  Baillie,  U. 
P.  president,  called  it  “a  tenden 
tious  invention,  circulated  for 
propaganda.” 

The  U.  P.,  according  to  the 
Soviet  organ,  “has  received  an 
assignment  to  circulate  sensa¬ 
tional  reports  of  various  kinds 
on  Iran,  written  in  a  spirit  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  a 
view  to  creating  difficulties  and 
in  so  far  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
on  the  formation  of  a  Soviet- 
Iranian  oil  company  in  North 
ern  Iran.” 

The  agency's  Tehran  corres 
pondent  ,  Pravda  charged,  re¬ 
ported  an  alleged  attempt  of 
4,000  Russians  to  “break  through 
to  Iran  disguised  as  refugees. " 

“Needless  to  say,”  Baillie  com 
mented,  “the  United  Press  has 
received  no  'assignment'  to  car¬ 
ry  news  inimicable  to  anyone's 
interest  in  Iran  or  anywhere 
else.  The  United  Press  operates 
under  no  directives.” 

The  “refugee”  dispatch.  Bail- 
lie  said,  was  a  story  quoting  the 
Iranian  Army  chief  of  staff  as 
deprecating  reports  of  border  in¬ 
cidents.  U.  P.  service,  he  added, 
has  been  going  to  Iran  clients 
since  March  1  through  the  fa 
cilities  of  the  Iranian  agency 
Pars. 

■ 

Pacific  Service 
Started  in  New 
Reuters  Setup 

Sydney  —  Addressing  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Austral¬ 
ian  Associated  Press  here  May 
12,  the  acting  chairman  and 
joint  managing  director,  D.  F.  H. 
Packer,  announced  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  news  service  from 
Pacific  countries  to  Australia 
and  Britain. 

Packer  said  this  was  the  first 
outcome  of  the  partnership  be¬ 
tween  AAP  and  Reuters.  He 
said  it  would  mean  more  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  of  world 
news  in  the  Australian  press 
and  would  give  Britain  and  the 
world,  through  Reuters,  a  faster, 
fuller  cover  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  news. 

Australian  newspapers  had 
been  for  a  long  time  gravely 
concerned  about  news  from  the 
Pacific.  Over  a  year  ago.  Pack¬ 
er  said,  the  AAP  board  had  re¬ 
solved  to  set  up  its  own  news 
gathering  service. 

C.  E.  Sayers  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Pacific  news  editor. 
He  is  an  Australian  who  has 
been  in  journalism  for  25  years. 

Three  appointments  have  been 
made  in  the  Pacific  area.  Gra¬ 
ham  Jenkins  has  been  operating 
in  Batavia  for  some  weeks. 
Denis  Warner,  who  is  leaving 
for  Tokyo,  is  a  young  Tas¬ 
manian  journalist.  Roy  Mac- 
cartney  is  on  the  way  to  Singa¬ 
pore. 
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earnings  were  the  highest  in  % 
company's  history.  Net  Z 
$11,660,540  or  $3.21  a  share « 
the  common  stock,  comnir; 
with  $4,241,512  in  the  like  ^ 


quarter.  The  profit  (or  aj. 


year's  first  quarter  was  after 
ducting  $4,500,000  to  pay  b, 
part  of  the  past  costs  of  the  la. 
ploye  retirement  plans. 

International  was  first  to  is 
nounce  the  April  1  price  boon 
of  $6  a  ton  on  newsprint,  briai 
ing  the  current  $90  base  p^ 

April  production  of  newspris- 
in  North  America  reached  in 
other  all  time  high  of  470J15 
according  to  News  Print 
Bureau.  The  breakdown  by  m 
duction  centers  was: 
369,490;  U.  S.,  71,933;^ 
foundland,  29,389. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced 
144,455  torts  more  in  the  int 
four  months  of  1947  than  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1946,  an  in 
crease  of  11%.  American  out 
put  was  up  4%. 

ANPA-reporting  dailies  con 
sumed  297,461  tons  in  April 
compared  with  258,984  in  IM 
and  256,431  in  1941. 

Elsewhere  on  the  newsprint 
front,  U.  S.  Senator  Claude  ^ 
per  of  Florida  charged  in  (^a 
gress  that  a  Finnish-Canadiin 
cartel  is  seeking  “to  starve  the 
American  press  of  necessary 
newsprint  to  make  it  pay  highe 
prices.” 

He  held  up  a  "secret  docn 
ment”  which  he  said  he  would 
submit  to  the  Federal  Grind 
Jury  in  New  York  which  it 
hearing  evidence  in  an  inti 
trust  investigation.  (E.  &P.,Miy 
3,  pg.  7.) 

A  response  from  Finland  chir 
acterized  the  charge  as  “sheer 
nonsense.” 


French  Newsprint 
Sale  Discussed 

Montreal — A  New  York  re 
port  that  French-manufactured 
newsprint  was  being  sold  to 
Unit^  States  and  Latin-Amer 
ican  newspaper  owners  at  mort 
than  double  the  price  of  thi 
Canadian  prcxluct,  stirred  coo 
siderable  interest  in  the  industr 
here. 

“We  have  been  hearing  ste 
ies  that  France  was  offeriif 
from  5,000  to  30,000  tons  ot 
newsprint  to  publishers  on 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  ho» 
true  that  is  we  don’t  bM*" ' 
newsprint  company  official  su 

The  theory  was  advanced  thi 
France  might  be  doing  this  k 
build  up  its  dollar  credit  in  » 
United  States  while  reducing  * 
a  minimum  its  own  require 
ments.  .  . . 

"It  is  not  a  black  market  s 
the  sense  that  that  term  »  J* 
erally  understood, "  he 
French  are  prcxiucing  sometim 
they  have  to  sell  and  they  P 
selling  it  in  the  highest  mui 
possible.” 

Canadian  paper,  howe^»J 
not  relieving  the  shoral* 
France  it  was  emphasize! 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  this  J" 
not  one  ton  of  Canadian  ne» 
print  went  to  France, 
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DoUy's  Course 
In  Journalism 

nmioiT.  Mich.— More  than 
1700  high  school  and  college 
ilSlenU  and  teachers  attended 
SJ  Second  Annual  Free  Press 
Writing  Institute  May  2. 

^The  Institute,  offered  wdh  the 
«,?p^ration  of.  the  Detroit 
BMrd  of  Education  and  the  pa- 
^hial  school  system,  drew 
Mlism  students  and  persons 
interested  in  journalism  from 
,U  parts  of  Michigan. 

The  oneway  affair  packed  m 
a  world  of  information  on  all 
phases  of  newspaper  work  Man¬ 
ning  Editor  Dale  Stafford  pre- 
^ed  over  the  sessions.  City  Editor  Brewster  P.  Campbell 

Poet  Edgar  A.  Guest,  once  a  and  students  at  Detroit  Free 
cub  reporter,  and  Editorial  Di-  Press  Institute, 

rector  Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  who  man.  discussed  the  methods  and 
rose  up  through  the  ranks,  gave  ethics  of  their  profession, 
the  students  a  bit  of  humor  and  Director  of  the  Institute  was 
philosophy  that  spread  into  a  Arthur  Juntunen. 
newspaper  education  “in  a  nut-  i.  : 

shell." 

Speaker  from  Stan 

Leading  the  parade  of  speak¬ 
ers  were  City  Editor  Brewster 
P  Campbell,  Labor  Writer  Ar¬ 
thur  O’Shea.  Automotive  Writer 
Leo  Donovan  and  Town  Crier 
Mark  Beltaire. 

Edwin  A.  Lahey,  labor  expert 
and  columnist  for  the  Knight 
newspapers,  covered  political 
and  economic  matters. 

James  S.  Pooler  and  Kenneth 
McCormick,  who  shared  in  win- 
ning  Pulitzer  prizes  for  the  pap 
1  er,  related  their  experiences. 

A  group  of  women’s  writers, 
h^ed  by  Woman’s  Editor  Lau- 
rena  Pringle  and  Society  Editor 
Hlarguerite  Riley,  presented  the 
woman’s  angle. 

Joining  in  the  full  presents 
lion  of  the  picture  were  J.  D. 

Callaghan,  music  critic;  Helen 
Bower,  drama  critic;  Norman 
Patterson  and  John  Wagner,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editors;  Paul  Boesel, 
chief  copy  editor;  Frank  Angelo, 
make-up  editor;  Earl  Wegmann, 
rewrite  man;  Floyd  S.  Nixon,  • 

Frank  Williams  and  Arthur 
Pointer,  staff  artists;  Arthur 
Dorazio,  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor;  John  Murray  and  Charles 
Weber,  City  Hall  reporters;  Ray 
Pillsbury,  picture  editor,  and 
Walter  Steiger  and  Bert  Eman¬ 
uel,  photographers. 

Henry  Lentz,  composing  room 
superintendent,  related  the  me¬ 
chanical  aspects  of  putting  out 
a  paper. 

Several  guest  speakers  pre¬ 
sented  news  development  angles 
which  are  related  to  newspap¬ 
er  work.  C.  Yates  McDaniel, 
former  Associated  Press  war 
correspondent  and  now  chief  of 
the  Detroit  bureau,  related  ex- 
Pttiences  at  the  battle  fronts. 

Mbert  E.  Kintner,  executive 
^president  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  told  of  radio’s 
pert  in  the  news. 

Walt  Ditzen.  creator  of  the 
sports  cartoon,  “Three  Squares,” 
told  how  he  gets  his  ideas  right 
Sves*"*  games  them- 

Carll,  head  of  the 
rort  News  Bureau,  and  Frank 

ebb,  Buick  public  relations  ■  v  '  —  ..= 
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Ohio  Select  List  Hears 
Lyman  HilL  Ad  Chief 

Cleveland,  O. — Lyman  L.  Hill, 
new  western  manager  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  was  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  Ohio  Se¬ 
lect  List  meeting  in  Cleveland 
May  5.  Hill,  who  spoke  on  the 
luncheon  program,  also  showed 
the  film,  ’’Grass  Roots”  which 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
local  markets. 

Preceding  the  Cleveland  meet¬ 
ing  the  Ohio  Select  List  was  the 
guest  of  A.  J.  Holies  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Review  and  FM  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WFAH.  The  occasion  was 
the  dedication  of  the  new  radio 
station  at  Alliance. 

■ 

Linage  in  Scranton 

Media  Records  figures  for 
March  linage  in  Scranton,  Pa. 
papers  were  transposed  in  E&P. 
May  3,  page  58.  The  correct 
listing  is:  Times  (e)  913,278 
for  1947,  and  705,185  for  1946; 
Scrantonian  (S)  331,561  for  1947, 
and  245,161  for  1946. 


Sell  bow  ties  to 


Labor  Relations 
Made  Palatable 

Topeka,  Kan.  —  The  Capper 
Publications,  Inc.  and  the  To¬ 
peka  Newspaper  Printing  Co., 
sponsored  a  shrimp  dinner  re¬ 
cently  as  a  labor-management 
get-together.  Guest  of  honor 
was  Ernest  E.  Myers,  Concilia¬ 
tion  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor.  He  also  served  as 
chef. 

Leland  H.  Schenck,  secretary 
of  the  companies,  was  toast¬ 
master^ _ 

Carriers  Insured 

Lebanon,  Pa.  —  The  Lebanon 
Daily  News-Times  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  accident  insurance 
plan  for  all  its  carriers.  Policies 
provide  medical,  hospital  and 
weekly  income  benefits  for  ac¬ 
cidents  and  pays  from  $250  to 
$800  for  loss  of  life,  limbs  or 
sight.  The  insurance  covers  on 
a  24-hour-a-day  basis  and  costs 
a  weekly  premium  of  10  cents. 
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Sell  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space. 


p^5.  63  years  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  been 

uniquely  the  newspaper  of  the  newspaper  business. 
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MATTHEW  M.  KELLY,  60.  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Eau  Claire  Press 
Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  publisher 
of  the  Morning  Leader  and  the 
Evening  Telegram,  May  10,  after 
a  month’s  illness.  Born  in  Han 
cock,  Mich.,  he  started  his  news 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  on 
a  Houghton.  Mich.,  paper,  later 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Mad¬ 
ison  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
and  went  to  Eau  Claire  in  1917 
as  city  editor  of  the  Leader. 
Later  he  became  advertising 
manager  and  since  1941  he  has 
been  president  of  the  company. 

Ernest  F.  Marlatt,  55.  editor 
of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening 
News  and  secretary  of  the  Keno¬ 
sha  News  Publishing  Co.,  at  his 
home.  May  8.  Mr.  Marlatt  had 
been  a  resident  of  the  city  since 
1917,  and  with  the  exception  of 
time  spent  in  service  during 
World  War  I  had  been  with  the 
News.  In  1935  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

James  P.  Casey,  68,  former 
editor  of  the  old  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  newspaper  and  later 
associate  general  manager  of  the 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  in  a 
San  Jose,  Calif,  hospital.  May  7. 
He  had  been  seriously  ill  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Luther  D.  Braden,  85,  editor 
of  the  Greensburg  (Ind.)  Daily 
News,  May  14.  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  He  had  been  in  news¬ 
paper  work  since  1894. 

Henry  Walcott  Boynton,  for¬ 
mer  literary  columnist  for  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
contributor  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Sun,  May 
11,  in  a  Providence  hospital. 

George  Clinton  Sutherland, 
58.  associate  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News, 
May  11,  in  a  Salt  Lake  hospital 
of  a  heart  ailment.  Prior  to  his 
associate  editorship,  a  position 
he  had  held  for  the  past  three 
years,  he  served  as  city  editor 
for  several  years,  and  was  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  old  Salt 
Lake  City  Herald-Republican. 
His  affiliation  with  the  Deseret 
News  began  in  1918 

William  R.  Harley.  52,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Toledo 
Times,  with  the  title  of  associate 
editor,  was  found  dead  May  13 
at  his  apartment  in  a  Toledo 
hotel.  He  apparently  died  in  his 
sleep  of  a  heart  attack  14  hours 
before  found.  A  newspaperman 
3()  years,  Harley  join^  the 
Times  in  1947.  He  previously 
had  served  with  the  Indianapalis 
News,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger,  and  Dayton 
Journal. 

Marcus  B.  Dulmage,  73,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Owen  Sound 
(Ont.)  Sun-Times,  suddenly  in 
a  hospital  May  6,  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  several  months. 

James  H.  Reilly,  retired  New¬ 
ark.  N.  J.  newspaperman.  May 
10,  during  a  visit  to  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  He  retired  10  years  ago 
after  working  on  the  old  New¬ 


ark  Advertiser,  Newark  Star- 
Eagle,  and  later  on  the  Sunday 
Call  and  Newark  News. 

Mrs.  Emma  Speed  Sampson, 
78,  journalist  and  author  and  for 
several  years,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  as  a  feature 
writer  and  columnist,  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  May  8. 

Carey  B.  Taylor,  61,  widely- 
known  North  Carolina  news¬ 
paperman;  at  Winston-Salem. 
N.  C.,  May  5,  unexpectedly.  He 
had  worked  on  newspapers  at 
Fayetteville,  Charlotte,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  Savannah,  Ga.. 
Newport  News  and  Martinsville, 
Va. 

Aubrey  E.  Taylor,  47,  for¬ 
merly  city  editor,  assistant 
managing  editor  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  more  recently  connected 
with  government  agencies.  Apr. 
22,  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

George  H.  Clements,  87,  who 
covered  the  Mexican  revolutions 
between  1906  and  1917  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  Apr.  29,  in  Talla 
hassee,  Fla. 

William  S.  Brons,  78,  regional 
director  in  Chicago  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service.  Apr.  27.  in 
a  Chicago  hospital.  He  joined 
the  Hearst  organization  in  1900 
and  was  instrumental  in  forming 
the  news  service. 

Bettina  Bedwell,  for  more 
than  20  years  a  fashion  critic  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  Apr.  29,  in 
New  York. 

Miss  Clara  Bloom,  69,  veteran 
Wisconsin  newspaper  woman. 
Apr.  21,  at  her  home  at  Neenah. 
She  was  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Neenah  Daily  News  from 
1917  until  her  retirement  in  1943. 

Andrew  Jackson  Frantz,  69. 
managing  editor  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Journal  since  1941. 
in  Shreveport  Apr.  27  of  a  heart 
ailment. 

Albert  W.  Perkins,  73,  real 
estate  editor  and  former  copy 
chief  of  the  Baltimore  ( Md. ) 
News-Post  and  former  Anti- 
Saloon  League  publication  editor 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  Apr.  27. 

Albert  T.  Johnson,  70,  veteran 
Chicago  newspaperman  and  one 
of  three  brothers  famed  for  their 
reporting  ability,  Apr.  26.  in 
Chicago.  For  18  years.  Johnson 
was  city  hall  and  political  re 
porter  for  the  old  Chicago  Eve 
ning  Post.  He  had  previously 
been  with  the  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  old  Chicago  Journal  and 
Chicago  Daily  News.  One 
brother,  Enoch,  is  Daily  News 
criminal  courts  reporter.  The 
older  brother,  Elos,  died  in  1918. 

Fred  Coffey,  56,  veteran  news 
photographer  who  had  worked 
for  every  Los  Angeles  newspa¬ 
per  before  his  retirement  in 
1945,  Apr.  21,  at  Hermosa  Beach, 
Calif.,  of  a  heart  attack. 

Thomas  M.  Walsh,  67,  40  years 
a  newspaperman,  Apr.  27,  at  his 
home  in  Portland,  Me.,  after  a 
brief  illness.  Walsh  was  19  years 
night  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald.  He  retired 
in  1941.  He  worked  on  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  News  and  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Portland. 


Edwin  F.  Ferris,  68,  former 
New  York  and  Scranton,  Pa., 
newspaper  man,  Apr.  30,  in  Dun- 
more,  Pa.  He  had  been  finan¬ 
cial  reporter  and  later  associate 
financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  before  he  came  to 
Scranton  and  served  as  business 
manager  of  the  Scranton  Truth. 

Charles  A.  McIlvaine,  69,  for 
20  years  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Bridgeton 
( N.  J.)  Evening  News,  May  2,  in 
Bridgeton.  He  was  at  one  time 
editor  of  the  old  Bridgeton  Daily 
Pioneer. 

Ann  E.  Wary,  27  years  the  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Nebraska 
City  (Neb.)  News-Press,  recent¬ 
ly,  from  a  heart  attack.  She  was 
a  stockholder  and  a  director  of 
the  Press  Printing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  News-Press. 

Hezekiah  N.  Duff,  71,  former 
widel.v  known  Michigan  news¬ 
paperman  and  at  one  time  na¬ 
tional  commander  of  the  Vete¬ 
rans  of  Foreign  Wars,  recently 
at  his  home  in  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  A  native  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa..  Duff  went  to  Michigan  as 
editor  of  a  trade  publication  and 
later  became  editor  of  the  old 
Lansing  (  Mich. )  Press.  He  also 
served  as  statehouse  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Lucien  Kellogg,  62,  veteran 
Utah  newspaperman,  April  29  in 
a  Salt  Lake  City  hospital  after 
a  long  illness.  Kellogg  was  a 
staff  member  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  from  1931  to  1944,  serv¬ 
ing  as  financial  editor  and  as  a 
member  of  the  copy  desk.  He 
was  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Deseret  News  from  1944 
until  he  retired  because  of  ill 
health  in  1945. 

Joseph  William  Archer,  vete¬ 
ran  advertising  solicitor  and  a 
member  of  the  Atlanta  Journal’s 
advertising  staff  for  almost  25 
years,  died  this  week  of  a  heart 
attack.  Mr.  Archer  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  New  Orleans,  and  orig¬ 
inally  entered  the  newspaper 
business  on  the  staff  of  the  old 
Daily  Picayune. 


Sat.  Edition  Revived 

Charlottesville,  V  a  .  —  The 
Charlottesville  Daily  Progress, 
which  announced  suspension  of 
its  Saturday  edition  in  March 
because  of  a  shortage  of  news¬ 
print.  resumed  its  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  May  10  with  a  tabloid  issue 
that  carried  no  display  ads. 


gfl  As  highly  professlonal- 
■■  Ized  machinists  to  the 
m  Printing  Industry,  we 
JR  take  very  special  pride 
ISM  In  this  vital  point  of 
■2  SPEED — plus  effllcleny. 
We  maintain  a  24-hour 
emergency  service  which 
means  that  any  prob- 
lems  connected  with 
Repairs,  dismantling, 
erecting,  servicing,  mov- 
Ing,  engineering  can  be 
solved  “around  the 
clock". 
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Famed  Type 
Designer  Goudy 
Dies  at  82 

Frederick  W.  Goudy,  b«r 
known  type  designer  of  th« 
died  May  11  at  82,  and  matT 
newspapers  across  the  count- 
set  up  this  simple  epitaph  a 
their  obituaries: 

This  is  Goudy  Type 

For  in  nearly  every  newspji 
er  shop  there  is  at  least  oci 
font  of  Goudy  typeface.  Maov 
a  women's  page  is  dressed  up  ii 
headlines  of  Goudy  bold,  Goudj 
handtooled,  or  Goudy  outline-l 
merely  a  sample  of  the  100 « 
more  faces  he  created. 

Primarily,  Goudy  designee 
type  for  advertising,  books,  and 
private  manuscripts.  Since  192t 
he  had  been  under  a  retain^, 
from  Lanston  Monotype  Co.  and 
in  that  role  he  turned  out  the 
typefaces  most  familiar  to  news 
paper  edi  ors  and  readers 

At  33,  Goudy  was  an  ohscure 
bookkeeper;  at  35,  he  was  pen 
niless;  at  45  his  first  venture  in 
printing  had  been  wiped  out  by 
fire  and  he  had  to  start  all  over 
again.  In  later  life,  too,  sie 
dealt  a  severe  blow  when  he 
lost  some  of  his  finest  originils 
in  his  Village  Press  at  Marl 
boro.  He  rebuilt  his  studio  and 
died  there  of  a  coronary  throm 
bosis. 

His  last  creation  in  typewasi 
Scripps  Italic  for  Scripps  (iil 
lege,  Claremont.  Calif. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — $.50  par  lina 
4  timat — .40  par  lina  par  imarla 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— $1.00  par  lina 
2  timai — .90  par  lina  par  iimNia 
4  timai — .80  par  lina  par  iatitNa 
3  linat  minimum 

Count  approximately  five.  6  lilta 
words,  one  line. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  1001 
Wa  forward  all  mail  received  ia  *| 
$wer  to  box  numbers.  Well  (o  h 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  Wt 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS 
please  address  them  as  follows:  I* 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  MU 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  BROEEK  _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  bayinp 
ing,  mergers  dftiHeii  or  werkli^it 
where  in  United  States.  No  !•••••  * 
trades.  Len  Feighner  Agfntj,  W 
52.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mifhigeii.  _ 
MAT  BROTHERS.  Binghemton, 
York.  Eetnbliehed  1914.  Nrwip^ 
bought  and  aold  withnot  pubM^ 
Newspapers  bought,  sold, 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY  *  00. 

Shelton  Hotel  Meiuniii 

_ New  York  17.  N.  T. _ 

★★  Personal  service  ha^ed  wiMji 
years  experience  in  the  "Si 

W.  Stypes,  625  .Market  Street,  » 

Frane’sco  5.  California.  - ^ 

STOCK  &  BONDS  OF  NEWSPiP® 
Bought  and  Sold  i 

BARNES  & 

120  So.  LaSalle  St..  Chlcige  » 

'  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  U, 


EDITOR 


newspaper  brokers 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


— raTrltM  ffAiTpoRNlA  PAPERS  SMALL  DAILY  for  salp  in  ea>tprn 
hhppt  35  “  publliher.  I’cniisylvaniH,  lon>r  pstablislipd.  (iood 

J-  ®c.o  Biip'raide  California.  earninRa.  Cumpiptp  up-to-datp  plant. 

Box  513.  KiTPraioe.  v  Kditor  &  Publi.sher. 


- WEEKLY  FOR  SALE.  Well  pstab- 

~^LICAT10NS  for  SALE  liahpd.  Good  earnintca  recori  .  in 

rUDl^ - - Middlo  Atlantic  statps.  H..x  7282. 

Editor  &  PubHahpr.  _ 

^„„_r,TMMITV  "'I'’'  -nationally  distrib- 

AN  OPPORiUNM  I  iitpd  maRaziup  b.M-aiisp  of  publishor’s 

ircTiii.(CI  illnps.s.  Ovpr  ISO.Ocii  pirriilation  ppr 

OF  A  LIrtlIMt!  issue,  pxppllent  projiprty.  Paper  and 

printing  contracts  RuuraiitPi'd.  Terms 
to  qiialided  purchaser.  Box  7259,  Edi- 
tor  A-  Publisher. 

ExcluMV.-  "'St  <  oa.st 

"rsdbT'taoi'.I."'  PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  wants 
small  daily  or  larRp  weekly  in  SOUTH- 
KRN  CALIFORNIA.  Either  Reneral 

Half  -a.li  newMi.aper  or  specialized  publication. 

Can  pay  cash.  Box  7311,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Box  731V  Kditor  A  Publisii.-r  SMALL  WEEKLY.  Mid-west  or 

South-west.  Good  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  more  desirable  than  present  in- 
-  —  come.  Rot  7214.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POE  SALE  orVitiuK  SMALL  WEEKLY  —  Midwest  pre- 

^inf‘l946*^Voss  over  $7o!o00.00,  '•'■'•.•■'I-  Experienced  man.  Submit 

riiiBi  Ei^enent "i^rpa n'ln,:;":::""''.-:;;  7;.'u''K.;:r:; 

.stisHed  personnel.  High  *  Publislo-r. 


Exclusi'e  W.'t  fo 

n.-w>i.Mp.r  and 


Box  73 LV  Editor  A  Publisher 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

SCOTT 

MAGAZINE  PRESS 

PRINTS  ONE  OR  TWO  COLORS 
32-PAOES  TABLOID 
S4-PAOES  BOOK 
128  PAGES  DIGEST  SIZE 
22-INCH  CUT-OFF 
A.  0.  MOTOR  DRIVE 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

MODEL  8  I.IXOTYI’E  No.  19570  R.  3 
liiaRs.,  3  nudds,  electric  pots.  a.c. 
motor.  interlypo  feeder,  Baltimore 
Correspondent.  :127  N.  (!av  St..  Balti- 
more  2.  M  a  r y I aji d . 

tidPAGE  GOSS  NEWSPAPER 
I’RE.SS,  modern  design.  22*1"  cut¬ 
off ,  witli  motor  equipment.  Ini- 

meiliat.'ly  available.  Box  7303,  Edi- 
lor  A  Piiblishi-r. 

MO\OT\  PE  (rl.ANT  TYPE  and  sorts 
|•as|er  water  i-ooled  mold,  complete 
willi  riRiilar  equipment.  Cutler  Ham¬ 
mer  220  volt.  \.V.  .deetrie  pot.  West- 
inithoiise  '  ■  li.|>.  motor  220  volt  A.C. 
nieveinnd  Shopping  News,  5309  Ham¬ 
ilton  Ave..  Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 


.stisHed  personnel.  High  newsprint  i>,,|,iiGo'r 
onots  (plenty),  located  industrial  A  1  ubli  h.  r. 

Li  beautiful  resort  section  of  „ —  , 

s,.t;.  A  real  money  ^iisi-  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


n-,.  '  owner  must  quit  says  doctor, 
Kl  quick,  this  is  desirable  propiTty 


"dViFnoV  lieou.heiuarke,  iouR.,  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

4  Box  7294.  Editor  &  Puldisber.  ;  32  Page^Hoe^Press^  AC  DC 

ONE  OF  TENNESSEE’S  finest  wirk-  >  Kxri'llcut  (-(HKlition 

If  Bewspspers,  ABO  list  over  2. .500;  ht»x  7272.  Kditor  A _ IMililislirr _ 

JJdJSed^X'e  a''nTpIa*nt®:'”pl’ent>“'of  K()R  SALE:  Tli..  following  equipiiieiil 
Wn  County  seat,  no  comp.titioii,  '-''H'r  m  good  eon- 

lot’ of  job  work,  loyal  country  eorre-  <l',''oii.  $7no.iU)  f.o.b.  Newport  News, 
.,»,nilenta.  A  real  proposition:  price  \  irgiiiia. 


.pendents.  A  real  proposition:  price 
120,000.  plus  inventory.  Come  and 
iooli  It  over.  .1.  Frank  Barlow,  En- 
l,-n)ri5C.  Dresden.  Tennessee.  _ _ 


line  2fj  toll  Hoi-  metal  pot 
8  Liiiotyi>e  gas  tin-d  iiietal  pi 


—  - rr~C — i - r  ”  I.motype  gas  nreil  luetal  pots 

rXlQCK  established  reference-re-  , 

wirch  publication  for  sale.  I  nprof-  »-ew<  Virei..iu 

it.blc  now  but  has  great  profit  po-  ^  "  -  - - - - 

Mtitl  and  excellent  tested  interna-  LI.NOTIPI.  MA I  s  18  pi.  and  .4  pt. 
lional  expansion  possibilities.  Only  Gothic  No.  13  with  < •b.-lt.-iitiam  eon- 

16,000  needed,  half  cash.  Box  7307,  deiised. 

Itxa^QT^nlTT  V - TdiT  CLEVELAND  .SHOPPING  NEWS 

.?!JcoS?t""Jckr,l'^^Be"sr?qapi5  5J^qi_Hamilton  .Aye,.  Cleveland  14,  O^ 
plint  of  its  sixe  in  the  west.  Net  LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES 
near  $30M.  Terms  VERY  easy,  only  For  sale.  We  rebuild  and  overhaul 
$25M  or  $30M  down,  then  16  years  Linotypes  and  Intertypes,  either  on 
It  3%.  Action  essential.  W.  H.  your  floor  or  our  shop.  Estimates 

flWor  CnTnnsnv.  Ventura,  California,  given,  either  per  hour  or  job.  All 
'  work  guaranteed.  Complete  plants  or 

k/IAV'C  Dill  I  CTIM  “"e  machine.  Day  and  night  service. 

MAY  b  BULLtI  IIN  Lino-Inter  Service  Co.,  369  East 

May  17  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  7.  Michigan. 

TWO  PROSPEROUS  EASTERN  Fitzroy  6819.  A  phono  call  will  have 
WEiiKLIE.s.  unopposed  in  adjacent  man  there. 

town?  of  2.400  and  4,500.  both  - 1 - ; — ; 1; - 

printed  in  one  modern  plant.  Circula-  NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  News- 
linn  3.300.  Gross  last  year  $31,500,  paper  and  Printing  Plant;  Hall  Form 

ift  $8,500  after  imMisher’s  salary.  Tablea  and  Dump  Trucka;  Baling 

Prioe  well  under  $30,000.  Presses,  both  hand  and  power;  Olu- 

KASTKRN  WEEKLY, 

.1  Automatic  Power  Cutters,  one  week 

delivery.  What  are  your  require- 
kliU  nS  mentsf  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co..  120 

bttildinjj.  Wealthy,  beautiful  country,  Wpgf  42n(l  St  Npw  Yorfc  la  /Plwnt 


..ii*  „  a  ,  ,  -  .  -  111  ^lainiora,  vonn.  i 

follinK  farm  lands  of  immense  area.  — -  ' 

kirdrred  by  mighty  river,  mountains  OT.DAfrip  fC.rXCC  O  IIMIT^ 

•nd  virgin  pine  forests  alive  with  „  UINIIO 

nme:  greatest  game-fisli  country  in  Double  Folder  with  Upper  Formers, 
Ikr  East.  Price  $40,000,  including  22-%''  Cut-Off— Prints  3  Colors.  Com- 
bnilding  pleto  with  Kohler  Reels.  Cutler- 

F.4R  FA8TKRV  WEVk-l  V  s  R7n  .,.!,i  Hammer  Control,  Rubber  Rollers.  AC 
ABC  . n Writer.  DC  Drive  with  Motors.  Pot.  2 

town  of  5,000^  commiiiGly  of  2"5Tooo  L  Finishing  Machine 

9ro»8  last  year  $75,000,  net  $21,500.  '  ^“*P®‘’*‘°n  by  ap- 


Tivs-machine  plant. 

iiOmiWESTEKN  SEMI  -  WEEKLY' 
froMing  148,000,  net  $17,000  incliid- 
nz  publisher’s  $5,000.  ABC  circiila- 
jion,  S  lino  plant,  equipped  for  daily. 
Inoppnsed  in  town  of  7,000. 


pointment. 

Available  October  1.  1947 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  North  Sheridan  Road, 
_ Chicago  13. _ 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE  HIGH  Speed 


(i«Tk-Dv  r..Tt -  xTxsoo  i3E.A.i  uiTLir.  xiiun  opeeu 

gi  'ionnA^  DAILY  unopposed  in  town  double  width,  3-deck,  4-pIate  wide 
M  13,000,  grossing  $94,000,  net  $27,-  Press  No.  939.  Quick  plate  lockup, 
^10,000  year,  pair  of  High  Speed  folders,  cut-off 
ttrcnlition  4,000  paid.  23  9/16  inches.  15-inch  cylinder  dia 

SliTI  TEARS  OLD,  prosperous  meter.  Cline  Westinghouse  75  bp  single 
jiorida  weekly  grossing  $42,000.  pro-  motor  drive  220-Tolt  three-phase  j 
!“  ♦13.200;  publisher  draws  $7  200.  Motor  roll  hoist  Gas-fired  metal  pot. 
urculalion  3,100.  Two-machine  plant.  Partlow  control,  two  double  cooled 
I?*®  of  10,000,  community  of  30.-  hand-casting  boxes,  finishing  machine 
and  chipping  block.  Used  daily  until 
December  28th. 

MAY  BRDTHPPc:  w.  B.  pape 

KiUNiahed  iQif  Republican  and  American  | 

■UNished  1914.  Binghamton,  N.  V.  Waterbary  91.  Conn. 

editor  I  PUBLISHER  for  May  17.  1947 


BUY— TRADE— SELL 

Tubular  Plate  Presses 
8-Page  Flatbeds 
Rotaries,  2  Plates  Wide 

Oommuni-cate  with  Weslej  Dammes, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17. 


\\  KSKL  19  X  2.5  full  page  Flat  Plate 
.Shaver  witli  miccoiiieter  adjustment, 
arrangtd  with  3  h.p.  motor;  2  Hoe 
full  page  Mat  Rollers;  Wesel  .single 
Pni-iiiiiatii-  .8team  Table;  17  x  25 
Potter  Proof  Press;  Wood  Junior  Au- 
toplat.-  for  l.Y"  diaiii.  plates.  23  9/16" 
slieel  cm  :  32-Pg.  Hoe  Newspaper 

Press.  21'  "  sheet  i-uf.  Thos.  W.  Hall 
Co  .  120  West  42iid  St.,  N.  Y'.  18. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-ponnd  base  Newi- 
print.  15',  19',  20',  21',  22',  24',  IT* 
Jumbo  rolls.  Also  24  x  88  theeta  in 
Carload  Lots — Wire  or  phone  yonr 
requirements.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wail 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  HAn- 
over  2-0185. _ 

DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAGE  UNITS 
EX'TRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  %  -  CUT-OFF 

Available  Shor+ly 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16'Caster  APump— DO  Equipped. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  East  Main  St.,  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 

32-PAGE  HOE  211/2"  CUT 
With  Pony  Autoplate 

Available  April  1948 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  North  Sheridan  Road..  Chicago  13. 

MURRAY  STEREOTYPE  SAW- 
TRIMMER  with  1  HP  a.  c.  motor: 
Ludwig  electric  metal  pump  for 
curved  plates  with  a.  «.  motor: 
Double  head  steam  table  with  steam 
generator.  George  O.  Heffelman,  406 
West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  California. 

GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16'  CUT-OFF 
D.  C.  DRIVE — A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAP'TED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL  AS 
NEWSPAPERS 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
Presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman, 
406  West  Pico,  Lot  Angeles  15.  Calif. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

IH  P.tiri;  PRESS  -with  stereotype 
eqiiipmi-nt.  Might  consider  24-pago 
press,  ('oiitacf  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald, 
Roaiioki-  Rapid.-s  _Xorth  Carolina. 

LfXtt'rY’PK  MODEL  .5  or  8 
Intertype  Model  C 
State  serial  number,  price. 

Box  7283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

nfTwspaper”  press 

lb-32  pages  with  stereo  equipment. 

Box  7284.  Kditor  \-  Publisher.  _ 

n’KW  sF X t~TFA  iF^Large  semi- 
weekly  desperately  needs  newsprint, 
poster  paper,  book  paper  or  what 
have  you.  Any  kind  that  will  run 
on  Hoe  rotary  press.  Roll  sizes  17", 
34".  51".  68"  preferred.  Wire,  phone, 
t’onimeri-ial  .Appeal,  Danville,  Va. 

IN^XTEiTTO  BUY 
Singh-  widtli,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goss 
press.  21 'i"  cut-off.  Box  7255,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
Second-hand  linotype  model  6,  8  nr 
14  in  usable  condition  immediately. 
State  serial  number  and  price  in  wire 
collect. 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS 


3  CURVED  PIECES  STEREOTYP¬ 
ING  Machinery  for  23  9/16"  length 
sheet  cut-off,  also  Mat  Roller  and 
Metal  Furnace.  Advise  condition  and 
price.  Box  7142,  Editor  i  Pnbliahar. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magasine  Preaaea  for 
immediate  or  future  remoral. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40fh  St..  New  York  Oily 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
One,  two,  three,  or  four  units,  double 
width,  Hoe  or  Goss,  21J-5  cut-off  with 
or  without  folder.  Box  7256,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED;  Good  color  Rotary  Press 
to  print  16  page  tabloid  comic  sec¬ 
tion — 22%  cut-off.  Describe  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  available  with  press. 

Box  7195.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

WANTED — Chandler  &  Price  Presses 

8x12  will  pay  . $100 

10x15  will  pay  .  15® 

12x18  will  pay  .  200 

14%x22  will  pay  . 250 

_ Box  7251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Two  (2)  50  or  60  horse¬ 
power  drives  for  unit  type  Hoe  press; 
full  page  dry  mat  roller;  turtle  trucks; 
metal  furnace  and  hand  stereotype 
equipment,  22  %"  cut-off.  Times  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  8033  Frankford  Ave., 

Philadelphia  36,  Pa. _ 

WANTED 

Oos,  press  single  width  (two  pagea 
wide).  13%  inch  printing  diameter 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  GOOD  USED  DUPLEX  or 
other  web  flat  bed  press. 

Must  print  12  pages,  off  roll  paper. 

Washington  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  incorporated 
214  Lewis  Hall.  University 
_ Seattle  5,  Washington. _ 

WANTED 

Nt*W8pa|M*r  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Mar.shall  Jt  Jeff*Tson  St.s..  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

AROUND  HOLLYWOOD 
by  Jimmie  Sanucci 

Tops  in  YY'eekly  Features 
A  Circulation  Builder 
Appeals  to  all  in  the  Family 
Exclusive  Rights  in  your  Locality 

For  proofs  write  now  to 
HOLLYWOOD  NAT'L  SYNDICATE 
P.  O.  Box  2453.  Hollywood  28.  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENCWEEM 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  mowing 
assembling  entire  newspaper  planta, 
repairs,  maintenance,  serwice  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 

N  K  W  SI’  A  I’  K  K  .M  AX'S  X K  \V  S P  A  I’  K  R 
Principled,  pressure-proof,  enterpris¬ 
ing.  To  be  owned  and  run  by  news¬ 
papermen.  for  the  comniunily.  How- 
much  mitcht  you  invest:  roiitiii^rent 
upon  what  !  Is  the  daily  you  work  on 
a  Kood  buy;  Hox  7361.  Kdilor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


PHOTOGRAPH  KK  —  Correspondent 
leaving  for  Europe  .lune  11.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  assifcnments  for  picture  stories, 
features,  or  analytical  articles.  Hox 
7291.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROPIT-TRAINING  FOR 
TOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF  I 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  a  new  SO.OOO-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  prodne- 
live  workers  fast,  boosts  old  bands' 
sales.  Based  on  nse-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News’ 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail- 1 
able  to  you  if  there's  no  Parish  4 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  4  | 
Pickett’s  Want  Ad  Service  has  been  I 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  copy. 
FREE  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today!  | 


PARISH  4  PICKETT  ’ 

Daily  Newt  Tower,  Miami  $6,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED  — ADMINISTRATIVE 


AN  ATTRACTIVE 
NEWSPAPER 
OPPORTUNITY 

IS 

LOOKING  FOR 
The  Right  Young  Man 

Correspondence  is  in¬ 
vited  by  a  successful 
middle  west  publishing 
concern  with  a  young 
man  of  good  background 
with  some  newspaper 
or  sales  or  business 
training — any  or  all — 
looking  to  a  connection 
intended  to  grow  into  an 
attractive  and  respon¬ 
sible  position.  Person¬ 
ality,  adaptability  in 
business  relations,  busi¬ 
ness  judgment,  capa¬ 
city  for  right  decisions 
essential.  All  correspon¬ 
dence  confidential. 

Address  Box  7290, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


GREAT  CHANCE  FOR  A 
M.AGAZIXE  MAX 

Small  6-year-old  magazine  in  a  special 
class  field  needs  the  time  and  ability 
of  an  experienceed  advertising  sales¬ 
man  with  ambitions  to  be  a  publisher. 
Financial  investment  not  required  but 
would  be  welcomed.  Major  require¬ 
ments  are  experience,  ability,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  build  a  business  of  your  own. 
Write  fully  to  Hox  Xo.  7266,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

A  D  V  E  R  tT  sing  SALESMAN 
WANTED  for  establiihed  buiineai  re¬ 
view  type  page;  central  weat  eily. 
Commitaion  or  commission -lalary;  per¬ 
manent.  Prefer  man  with  soma  sz- 
perience  in  this  field.  For  Interview, 
give  age,  business  training  and  rsdsr- 
ences.  Address  Box  7182,  Editor  4  i 

Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
weekly  newspaper,  must  be  good  lay¬ 
out  Ilian  and  sale-man.  Salary.  Must 
have  car.  Write  full  particulars.  Do 
not  call  or  phone.  I’,  O.  Box  118, 
Hronxvillc.  New  York. 
eYpERIENO^  A  D  V  E  R  T  I  S  I  N  G 
MAN.  Straight  10%  commission  and 
$60  weekly  drawing  account  assured. 
Full  details,  experience,  education, 
age.  VALLEY  DAILY  NEWS,  Taren- 
tum,  Pennsylvania.  10,000  circnle- 
tion  in  rich  industrial  area,  67,000 
ABC  city  and  retail  trading  ares. 

Excellent  opportunity. _ 

M.AX  OR  WOMAN,  with  at  least  some 
experience  in  classified  ad  department, 
for  outside  work.  Good  opportunity 
with  chanoe  for  advancement.  I’ernia- 
nent  position  for  the  right  person. 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara  Kalis, 
New  York. 

TOP  TLI.IXms^  DAILY  newspaper 
lias  excellent  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  retail  display  salesman.  The 
man  wc  want  must  have  ability  to 
inak"  layouts  that  sell,  know-  ’mer¬ 
chandising.  Give  complete  details  and 
background  first  letter.  Box  7299, 
Editor  &  Piiblisbcr. 

U  N  U  S  C  aT  ^PORTDNITY  for 
young  advertising  man  who  ran  write 
good  copy  and  make  good  layouts  in 
western  town  of  30,000,  five  man 
staff,  excellent  conditions,  give  full 
information  and  salary  expected.  Box 
71J2.  Editor  4  Publisher^  _ 

Vv .ANTED  ENERGETIC  YflUNG  .M.AX 
with  sonic  experience  in  classified  ad 
dcparlincnt.  We  publish  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  .''iiiiday  jiapers.  Circulation 
around  40.000.  Write  Cecil  B.  High¬ 
land.  Prcsidi-nt  and  General  Slanager. 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Company. 
Clarksburg.  Virginia. 

YOl'.VG  M.AN  trained  in  layout,  sell¬ 
ing  display  advertising,  job  work, 
sought  by  .seini-w-et;klv  for  opening 
with  a  future.  The  Herald-Bulletin, 
Burley.  Idaho. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIKi  [  I.ATIOX  .MANAGER  WITH 
CREW  to  pul  on  circulation  drive  on 
well  established  metropolitan  subur¬ 
ban  weekl.v  paper.  Box  7265.  Editor 

&•  P^dislier.  _ 

COUN'TRY  CIRCULATOR 
No  swivel  chair  operator — Mail 
(RFD)  minded — Can  work  in  field 
with  men  as  well  as  handling  desk — 
top  proven  producer — This  berth  is 
permanent  with  future — on  morning 
— Sunday  operation — Send  only  com¬ 
plete  background  and  snap  shot.  Box 

7157.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  WITH  ONE  of  the 
leading  southern  dailies  for  two  key 
circulation  men.  We  have  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  hard-hitting  organization  now 
and  are  irieresfed  only  in  yonng.  ex¬ 
perienced  men  who  can  and  will  in¬ 
crease  the  tempo  of  production.  Give 
brief,  comprehensive  outline  of  your 
qualifications.  Box  7217,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  upstate  New 
York  needs  copy  reader,  single  man 
preferred  because  of  tight  housing 
situation.  Write  fully,  giving  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  and  expected  salary. 

Box  7247,  Editor  4  Pnbllsher _ 

COPYREADER:  East  desk  of  a 

liig  Ohio  afternoon  daily  needs  copy- 
readers  who  i-an  iirove  they  are  as 
big  a-  the  joli.  Will  pay  scale.  Hous¬ 
ing  tight  blit  nobody  sleeps  in  the 
park.  Be  ready  to  move  quickly  if 
calbol.  Box  7277.  Editor  &  I'liblislier. 
KST7AliLISHED~SOUTHERN  TRADE- 
PAPER  needs  aggressive  "working” 
editor,  with  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motional  background.  Real  opportu¬ 
nity  for  result  getter.  Field  competi¬ 
tive  but  renewal  percentage  will  re¬ 
cognize  ability.  Give  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  age.  salary  requirements,  first 
letter.  Box  7206.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  for  monthly  membership 
publication  of  long  established  state 
civic  association.  Scope  also  includes 
preparation  of  news  releases:  some 
rewrite  and  layout  work  an  special¬ 
ized  pamphlets  and  reports:  occa- 
-ional  feature  writing.  Position  re¬ 
quires  good  education:  personality: 
tiair  for  grasping  substance  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  issues  with  which 
organization  is  engaged:  ability  to 
write  quickly  and  concisely.  Prefer 
man  25-38.  Opportunity  for  permanent 
future.  Write  facts  on  personal  his¬ 
tory.  education,  cxpi'rience,  salary. 
Enclose  photo.  Box  7302,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

(7eN^Tl  ASSlTTNAIENf  RE¬ 
PORTER.  Excellent  opportunity.  Take 
full  charge  city  and  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  Give  full  details  and  send  pic¬ 
ture  first  letter.  Hobbs  NEWS-SUN. 
Hobbs.  New  Mexico. 
nfMEniXtiToPEXING  for  all  around 
newsnian.  sjiorts,  general,  desk.  Small 
city  daily.  Good  salary,  permanent. 
Evening  Chronicle.  Uhriclisville.  Ohio. 
IIaRGK  EASTERN  NEW's^IHCR 
seeks  a  woman  writer  who  can  take 
over  handling  of  one  of  its  woman’s 
|iagc8.  A  fine  opportunity  with  a 
irood  future.  Box  7278.  Editor  &  Pub- 

lislier. _ _  _  _ 

MANAGI.NG  EDITOR  wanted  for 
small  daily.  Must  know  production 
end.  Salary  secondary  for  right  man. 
Write  Box  7231,  Editor  &  Piibliaher. 

REPORTER  AND  REWRITER,  weekly 
paper  in  metropolitan  district.  Box 
7250,  Editor  4  Publisher, _ 

REPORTER-EDITOR  wanted  by  live 
ABC  weekly.  Man  or  woman.  Journal¬ 
ism  school  graduate,  beginners  will  be 
considered.  Must  be  on  the  ball.  The 
Beaufort  News,  Beaufort,  N.  0. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  with  Midwest 
background  for  daily  of  50.000  circu¬ 
lation.  Must  be  well-grounded  in  all 
s|iorts  and  experienced  column  writer, 
good  habits,  good  appearance,  good 
references  ri-qiiired.  Write  Box  7624, 
Editor  &•  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — -Man  callable  of  gathering 
and  writing  local  news,  handling  wire 
and  makc-ii|)  on  aggressive  afternoon 
daily,  or  able  to  learn.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive  hardworking.  personable, 
willing  and  able  to  produce.  Excellent 
chance  for  advancement  for  right  man. 
If  interested,  write,  in  full.  Daily 
Hcralil.  rolmtibia.  Tennessee.  _ 

WANTED  EDITOR 
Editor  wanted  by  small  weekly  jiaper 
in  Northern  Westchester  finest  coiintry 
Estate  section.  Ideal  opportunity  for 
man  or  woman  to  grow  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  jiajier.  Salary  mo¬ 
dest  with  Slock  participation  upon 
showing  fitness  to  handle  the  job. 
Write  for  aiipointment  stiit'ng  exiieri- 
ence  anil  enclosing  samples  of  work. 
Box  7286.  Editor  &  Piiblislier. 

WISCONSIN  SIX  DAY  DAILY  in 
city  of  50.000  population  desires  all- 
around  capable  ncwsiiapcr  editor-re¬ 
porter.  Give  full  bnckgrmind.  train¬ 
ing.  experience,  age,  salary  expected. 
Write  R.  S.  Kingsley.  Publisher.  Ken¬ 
osha  Evening  News.  Kenosha.  Wis. 

_help  wanted— instructors 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY  TEACHER 
School  of  .Toiirnalism.  University  of 
Illinois.  Must  have  newspaper  experi- 
I'licc,  college  degree.  Housing  short¬ 
age  makes  single  man  preferable. 
Should  be  able  to  begin  work  August 
I.  Write  .1,  P.  .Toni’S,  119  Gregory 
Hall.  Urbana.  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN.  7  machines, 
no  Union  trouble,  liberal  arrangement. 
Box  7153,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  WANTED 
FOR  western  Pennsylvania  daily 
Steady  40  hours,  five  day  week.  Union 
scale,  $1.77  Vi  nights,  paid  vacation, 
sick  leave,  hospitalization  and  insur¬ 
ance  assistance.  Write  Box  7146.  Edi- 
tnr  &  Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  who  can 
produce  soiiglit  by  semi-weekly,  non¬ 
union  shop,  willing  to  pay  top  wages 
for  fast,  steady,  iicrmanent  man.  The 
Herald  Bulletin,  Burley,  Idaho. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHAlS' 

LINOTYPE  OPEKA'i'OK  for 
Ohio  daily.  Steady,  40-hour  ItJH 
week,  union,  $1.60  scale,  pajj  ^ 
lion.  Write  Box  7296,  Editor  4  ^ 

Usher. _ * 

P  R  E  S  S  M  A  X  -  ST  E  R  EO  TVPErT'^ 
nent  situation  for  qiialifird  joa,^ 
man,  scale  $1.40  for  forty 
Weekly  guarantee  $66  50,  drrn 
25.000  population,  15,000  circsUiiii 
modern  plant.  Gill  edge  referenrn^ 
quired.  Write  Box  7298,  Editor  i 

Publisher. _  _  * 

PKESSM.AX  for  commercTaTpriiiii 
department  for  shop  equipped  »jt| 
Miehle  Cylinder  and  YertiosI  Prran 
Times  News.  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 

WANTED  ^ - 

Journeyman  Webb  Pressman  for  alto 
noon  Daily  in  Middle  West.  40  Ho|, 
week.  $1.88  per  hour.  Union  Shat 
Apply  Box  7275.  Editor  Sc  PublUk,r 
WANTED:  Good  presBman~for~i8[. 
equipped  job  shop  located  in  pabliq. 
iiig  company  building.  Popniatiot 
30.000.  Write  full  inforiualioa  ti 
Cecil  B  Highland.  President,  Clirki- 
burg  Publi-shing  Coin|iany,  CUrktburi 
West  Yirginia. 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOCRAFHQ 

P  R  E  S  S  1’  H t )  Tt ) G  R  A 1’  H  ER— with  loa, 

i-xiierience  for  one  of  Kansas  lirirc 
newspapers.  State  salary  desired  fcr 
48-hoiir  week.  Ideal  workinj  eoid; 
tions.  Please  enclose  references,  id 
dress  all  inquiries  to  J.  Michael  Kir 
pliy.  manager  of  Photographic  Dr 
partinent.  Wichita  Eagle.  Wickiu 
Kansa.s.  All  inquiries  confidential  nd 
will  be  returned  if  desired. 


HELP  WANTED— PROMOnOR 

PKO-MOTION  MANAGER 
Specialized  news  service  desires  ei- 
perienced  news  or  promotion  nii  u 
prepare  promotion  and  to  handls  re¬ 
lations  with  client  newspapers.  Rut 
)>e  personable,  aggressive,  inieiiiu. 
Give  references,  experience,  iiliry 
Feature  syndicate  or  newspaper  pre- 
motion  experience  desirable.  Bv 
7204,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCT  SEIVia 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY,  in 
ticlei,  Books  Fiction.  Plays  msrkilat 
Bertha  Klauaner,  130  E.  40th  St.. R.T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


I^DITOR.  with  experience  as  hV 
lisher.  policy  making  editorial  writer 
Managing  Editor  and  City  Editor 
wants  Editorship  of  larger  pipet 
Now  inatiagiiig  daily  in  10,000-18, OOt' 
circulation  class.  Consistency  saccest- 
ftil  record.  Box  7267.  Editor  k  Pih 
Usher. 


GENERAL  OR  BUSINESS  RAS-1 
GER  or  assiBt.-tnt  publisher  newspaper 
10  to  50,000.  Broad  experience,  la- 
hitions,  promotion  static  present  pofi 
tiiitt,  age  45.  Box  7293,  hhlitor  *  m 

Usher. _ 

18  YEARS  NEWSPAPER  EIPEB; 
lENCE,  nine  executive.  Now  e»pl^ 
general  manager  afternoon  dtilf 
M,  excellent  background  wd 
of  accomplishment,  will  consider 
after  May  15th.  Full  informtioi « 
request,  available  for  interview.  Bit 

7176,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  thoro^ 
knowledge  all  departments.  Snc^iijti. 
record  speaks  for  itself.  Age  m-.W 
portunity  in  present  position  lt*j» 
Write  Box  7224,  Editor  4  Psbltljg: 

NEWSPAPER  EXECCTIVB 
AVAILABLE 


nployed.  Thorough 
irtments.  Capable,  with  teeon 
11  bear  close  isveetigstioa.  UJ 
)ert  on  production,  eoeti  •* 
nt  problems.  Interview  er 
on  request.  Minimnin 
Box  7202.  Editor  4  PubluW 


A8H10N  ART  skstehss 
gnment  for  newspspsrs,  tnsgs^ 
Ivertiaing  agencies. 
imples.  Write  RAL,  •  High  She* 


EDITOR 
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sfTUATIONS  WANTED- 

ADVERTISING  _ 

15  y.ars 

f“  l  ,„d  national  ox(..-rion.  o.  Pr.-aent- 
.dtHrtiainK  manaBOr  nationally  ro- 
ilaily,  20M  circnlaj  on. 
*£11  (greater  oj4>ortunir> .  Box  i31-. 

r,liior  *  Putilisin'f-  _  _ - 

TnVEiTnsiM?  Manair.r. 

IK  vi'ars  on  last  job. 
.Hilabli  inimedintoly.  Steady  and  re- 
liiblf  Will  P'  anywliere.  Hox  |2<1, 

Fdiior  ij’ul'lia'"'''- _  - 

TKvEi^lSlNO  M.l.N  AGKK— 16  years  , 
„p,rifnre  small  and  medmm  size 
HsiliM  Capable  exeeiilive  and  sales- 
Knows  oopywritiim-.  layouts,  ,.ro- 
“olion.  -Aite  42  Kxeellent  refiTences. 
silirr  11,900.  In  or  near  .New  Kiitr- 
I«nd  preferred.  Ilox  7:UKI.  Kditor  & 

Pnblisber.  - -  -  | 

Tn'MVN^EK  5000  to  15.000  eireii- 
iilion  or  salesman  with  real  opportii-  I 
,itr  Experieiiee.  Mananer  larize  ■ 
.eekly  and  salesman  on  dailies  (S.OOO 
irJ  70.000  rirciilation  ).  (tood  layouts, 
rtrelleni  sales  increase  reeord.  Ilare 
tot  promotions.  31.  sober,  responsible, 
Mrried.  Climate  here  unfavorable  to 
"n  s  health.  Charles  K.  Harms,  1610 
North  Hayes.  Pocatj'llo,  Idaho. 

AX  EXPEKlEN'CED.  highly  efficient  1 
Advertising  Executive.  Metropolitan 
daily  trained,  who  also  knows  the 
Xitional  field,  presents  an  timistial 
jpnortunity  for  substantial  Publisher 
or  Publishers  Representative.  Excel¬ 
lent  credentials.  Available  .Itine  2. 
Address  Box  7243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
newspaper.  ADVERTIsiNt!.  Radio, 
or  tilled  position  desired.  Highly  1 
nullified  radio  editing,  writing,  pro-  ' 
during.  announcinc.  Professional  1 
writer.  In  or  near  New  York  City.  . 
Box  7260.  Editor  A-  Publisher.  | 

PIBLISHER  ATTEXTIO.N  ! 

Well  established  advertising  man.  [ 
married.  42  with  full  rotiinled  16  : 
years.  BCSI.N'ESS  OFFICE.  HI  SPLAY 
-OUSSIFIED—  ROTOC  R  A  V  C  R  E  — 
!<ilfs  experience  with  hi)t  city  (l',i 
a.  rircniation)  paper  ran  handle  men. 
plant  and  sell  classifications,  excellent 
iiyont.  fair  artist,  would  like  position 
in  smalleT  citv  as 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Want  paper  on  the  move,  where  line- 
ifp  means  money,  excellent  references, 
foiled.'  education.  Box  7270.  Editor 
k  Pnblisber. 

TOrXG  FAMILY  man  well  experi- 
rnced  in  both  weekly  and  daily  owner- 
<kip  or  manaicenient  problems  would 
like  opportunity  to  work  with  owner 
on  Xew  Eneland  or  Middle  .Atlantic 
paper  as  editor  or  advertising  mann- 
ter.  Must  have  ripht  to  invest  if 
■nutnal  satisfaction.  War  combat  vet- 
-rin.  Available  vacation  time.  Confi-  I 
dential.  Box  7285,  Editor  A-  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTTO— 

PUBUC  RELATIOWS 

IJ-TEAR  NEWSPAPER.  MAGAZINE 
d  Public  Relations  bsckicroand  makes 
till  young  man  (S2)  especially  valu- 
«i«  to  Urge  company  in  New  York 
uty.  intereuted  in  poHcy-Ievel  public 
matiooi.  He  li  a  sound  writer*contact 
BIT),  tad  knows  press  release  prepa* 
ntion  and  house  organ  editing.  Salary 
yn.  Bot  7223.  Editor  k 
*^^^^ITY-promotion.  29.  Thorough 
raowledge  radio,  newspapers  other 
,  ^  experience  metropoli- 

!*"  *y*-York  radio  station  and  na- 
tjonil  public  relations  firm.  Box  7279. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SITUAnONS  WAITTED— 
aiCUUTlQW _ 

MANAGER.  Reeoc- 
jlMd  ability.  (Hared  for  reanita.  Ex- 
•Heat  promoter.  Experience  large  and 
’’"P  references.  Box 
jlW.  Editor  k  Pnhlishev 

nRCCLATION  MANAGER-20  T^rs 
manager. 

Uttle  Merchant”.  ABC.  Direct 
..‘J;  «“'■"?»>«  CSCMA.  Top  refer- 
I.  Married.  33  Veteran.  Employed 
72*7  ■‘’•'■able  30  days.  Box 

Editor  tc  Publisher, 

CJSCt’LATION  manager  wants  posi- 
field.  Best  ref- 
»U  experience.  40  years 

*  ‘‘bildf'*".  sober.  Pres- 
l!vs'^kr®v lOO'OOO  daily,  must 
BiaiiJ!™  *D®''  notice.  $10,000 

lirti"  ■  &  Pnb- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION 

SOMEWHERE 

There  is  Publisher  needing 
the  service.^  of  a  high  ela's 
('ireu)ation  Manager  capable 
of  taking  complete  eharge 
of  the  department.  One  that 
knows  ABC' — Little  Mer¬ 

chant  Plan,  of  optTation. 
man  yet  young  in  years  but 
witli  a  broad  experience  in 
ehvuiation  promotion  and 
op»*rations.  \  real  “go  get¬ 
ter”.  At  this  time  employed, 
but  de.siring  a  changt>  to  a 
position  where  ability  r4>unts 
and  results  are  desireii.  All 
lorrespondenee  eonfide^it  ial. 

Box  7257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  EDITORIAL 

A-1  DEj^K.MAX:  15  years  experienre 
all  phase'i.  night  eflitor.  telegraph, 
eity.  state.  Seek  east  coast,  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Khode  I.'sland.  Now  em|>loyed. 
referenee.  Wed.  Looking  to  future. 

'  begin  point  secondary.  Available 
month  notice.  Box  7309.  Eilitor  & 

Publisher. _ 

AM  fHAKINO  in  a  too-easy  job  with 
one  of  America’s  greatest  papers: 
want  executive  chair  on  smaller  paper 
that  needs  my  sleepless  energy,  sound 
news  judgment,  mastery  of  make-up 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  publi'^h* 

I  ing  problems:  40.  with  20  years  ex¬ 
perience:  married  non-drinking,  eivic- 
I  sjiirited.  Box  7269.  Editor  &  I’lib- 

j  Usher. _ 

j  .AN  KX-GI.  25.  married,  college  grad-  i 
'  iiMte  in  3  weeks.  Desires  spot  with  | 
I  small  town  paper.  Education,  news-  i 
i  paper  experience,  references  available 
upon  request.  Box  7308.  E^litor  & 
Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  Jl’NE.  B.I.  University 
of  Missouri,  veteran.  27.  some  experi- 
i*nce  reporting,  editing  feature.^,  edi- 
I  torials.  Newspaper  or  magazine  work. 
St.  Louis,  vicinity  preferred.  No  GT 
Bill  offers  considered.  Box  7202.  Edi- 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  OKADUATE.  girl  with  free 
lance  newspaper  background  and  3 
years  business  experience,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  reporter.  Box  7258,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CUB  REPORTER 

22,  single,  limited  experience,  eollege  I 
graduate;  want  opportunity  on  small 
or  medium  size  paper.  Go  anirwhere. 

I  Salary  secondary.  Box  7242,  Editor  I 
^  Publisher.  _ 

EDITOR-WRITER  for  25  years,  trade 
and  business  papers,  wants  job  offer 
or  assignments^interviewa.  features, 
ghosting,  news,  conventiona.  Located 
ChicagO'Milwaukee  area.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  7203,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

EDITOR  (Wisconsin)  wants  to  man¬ 
age  news  department  of  midwest  daily 
with  farm  teritory.  Box  7179,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  COLUMNIST 
—Now  with  Southern  dully  180,000 
circulation,  10  yean  experience  5 
years  Army  Q-2;  18  months  Italy. 
College.  Want  change  to  slight  free¬ 
dom  expression.  Married  2  children. 
Box  7180,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  —  sound, 
forceful  witty  cartoons,  rich  flow  of 
ideas.  B.S  in  Economics.  Wharton 
School,  MA  in  government.  Columbia. 
Free  lancing  from  Honolulu  to  Long 
Island.  Samples  promptly  submitted. 
Richard  Lee  Marks.  63-12  Bourton  St., 
'■’orest  Hills.  New  York. _ 

ENGLISH  MAJOR,  Hunter  College, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  writing  ability, 
theatre  experience,  hard  worker, 
w-ants  job  magazine  or  newspaper. 
Will  travel.  Box  7292,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Editor  •  Publisher, 
weekly  and  daily,  wants  place  operat¬ 
ing  or  helping  edit  small  daily  or 
weekly  in  East.  Box  7281,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

JOB  WANTED  with  farm,  trade,  re- 
■earch,  or  outdoor  msgasine;  or  with 
farm  cooperatiTe.  Box  7178,  Editor 
A  Pnblieher, 


editor 


I  JOURNALISM  student  desires  gen¬ 

eral  assignment  summer  work  starting  ; 
I  June  1.  Anywhere  United  States.  Ex 
Stars  and  Stripes;  War  Department  i 
I  civilian  writer.  Write  Box  7170,  Edi- 

I  tor  A  Publisher. _ 

I  JOURNALISM  stndent,  Jnnior  year, 

.  Vet,  23,  desire  editorial  position  any-  j 

I  where  United  States  for  summer,  i 

!  starting  June  1.  Army  editorial  ex- 
I  perience.  Box  7169,  Editor  A  Pub-  i 
j  Usher.  I 

1  LABOR  EDITOR  wants  to  enter  diily  | 
I  field.  BSe  Journalism.  Yeteran.  30, 
talented  editorial  writiT.  columnist.  i 
reporter.  make-n|)  mtin  :  6  year.s  labor.  | 
army  experienee.  Prefers  pajier  with  | 
New  Deal  slant,  friendly  to  unions.  I 
Current  pay  $400  piT  month,  but  \ 
woiilil  start  for  less  in  right  setup.  i 
Box  7268.  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  j 

LITER.4RY  .'Keeretary.  Young  man  I 
with  unusual  background,  newspajiers, 
magazines,  radio.  Excellent  stenogra- 
l>her-eorrespondent.  competent  writer, 
researcher.  New  York  City.  Refer-  ' 
eiices.  Box  7280.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
1.018  ANGELES — House  organ  editor,  j 
Layout,  production,  public  relations.  | 
Experienred.  Box  7295.  Editor  &  Pub-  ; 
lisher.  I 

M.AI.E,  36,  Social  Science,  law  di‘-  j 
grees ;  news-eonscinus ;  tlesires  con- 1 
nection  utilizing  legal  and  lingiiistie  ' 
background.  Box  7263.  Editor  &  Pub-  , 
lisher.  I 

I’RESENT  City  Editor  desires  place  I 
as  enpyreader.  reporter,  re-write,  or  I 
('ombintition.  ('ollege  and  university 
grailuate  with  10  years'  experienee.  I 
H.  .4.  Carlton.  Daily  News,  Palatka.  ; 
Florid.-.,  I 

PROMOTION  mTnAGER  —  Thirteen 
years  experience  conducting  several 
nationally-know-n  editorial  promotions. 
Knows  mechanics  of  all  types  of  pro¬ 
motions:  can  arrange  interesting,  year- 
round  advertising  and  circulation 
boosting  program.  Also  familiar  with 
all  phases  of  editorial  duties.  Box 

7245,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  23.  with  college  back¬ 
ground.  3  years  daily  iiaper  experi¬ 
ence.  seeks  job  with  future  within 
3.50  miles  New  York.  Box  7310.  Edi- 
tor  A  Piihlislier. 

REPORTER,  26,  experienced  police, 
court,  sports,  features,  radio,  general. 
Employed.  Connection  larger  city. 
Box  7209.  Editor  A  Publisher, 
REPORTER.  5  TEARS  WELL 
ROUNDED  EXPERIENCE,  ALL 
BEATS  medium  size  dailies  prefers 
general  assignments,  features;  good 
writer;  college  graduate,  merchant 
marine,  married;  seeks  change  where 
ability  and  hard  work  bring  security, 
enough  pay  to  support  family,  and 
chance  to  grow  in  statnr*  as  news¬ 
paperman.  Afternoon  daily  or  Sunday, 
feature  side  New  England  or  West 
Cosat.  Box  7221,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 
REPORTER.  COMPETENT.  tr7dp 
paper  and  small  daily  exiterienep.  Re¬ 
write.  sports,  features.  Veteran.  25. 
B.  .A..  Columbia  graduate  student. 
Wants  general  reporting  on  daily.  Box 
7305.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  27.  desires  meet  editor’s 
or  publisher's  daughter.  Objeet — job 
and  matrimony.  M,  A.  Columbia.  In- 
ternarioniil  aflTairs.  18  months  ex- 
perienee  inetrn]inlitan  daily.  Can 
travel.  Jewish.  Box  7289.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  woman.  25,  seeks  job 
on  large  daily.  College  graduate.  5 
years  metroiiolitan  experience.  State 
salary.  Box  7254,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SEASONED  but  young  newspaperman 
seeks  berth  on  medium-sized  home 
daily  or  thriving  weekly.  Experienee 
htchides  eopyreailing,  reporting, 
sports,  features,  editorials,  and  make¬ 
up.  Former  assistant  editor  of  army’s 
Daily  Paciflean.  B.I  in  June.  Looking 
for  job  with  future  iispeet.  David  H. 
McIntyre.  1312  Hinkson  Avenue,  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Missouri. 

SUMMER  REPORTING  spot  sought 
by  Yale  student,  ex-RAF  flyer.  Limi¬ 
ted  newspaper  experience  but  un¬ 
limited  enthusiasm.  Can  write  clearly. 
June  10  to  September  10.  Richard 
Hobson.  Ray  Tompkins  House,  'Yale 
University.  New  Haven.  Connecticut. 

TELEGRAPH  Editor  wanta  features, 
rewrite,  city  PM  daily.  Wed,  28,  col¬ 
lege,  vet.  Box  7198,  Editor  A  Publieher. 


VETEK.AN — College  graduate,  prewar 
j  reporter,  some  photography,  publicity. 

makeup  experience.  Service  experi- 
i  eiice  includes  action  photography,  age 
28  single,  want  position  reporting  or 
allied  field,  address  B.  \V.  Hamilton. 
!  19  Burnside  Avenue.  Roslindale  31, 
1  .MassaebU'etts.  .Available  start  work 
j  Juiii'  20.  _ 

I  WASlllNGlDN  ('ORRESPr)NDENTS 
I  Neeil  a  Girl  Friday  !  Someone  to  do 
'  your  letters,  answer  your  phone,  chase 
I  do«ii  facts  and  cover  minor  stories! 
.Alert,  young  college  graduate  with  two 
veal’s  cxperieiici'  in  AA  ashington  bu¬ 
reau  of  wire  serviee,  plus  secretarial 
!  backgnuind.  will  be  available  soon. 
AVrite  Box  7301.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN 
Seeks  connection. 

Box  7244.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WASHINGTON  CORESPONDENT, 
wide  experience  on  dailies,  would  re¬ 
locate  en  New  York  newipaper,  mag- 
aiine  staff.  Box  7132,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

AV  RlTER-EDITOR.  10  yeari  experi- 
ence  metropolitan  newspapers,  maf^- 
sines,  network  radio  scripting,  seeks 
staff  position  Now  York  Oity.  Veteran, 
33,  Box  7237,  Editor  A  Pnbllaher. 

W.  S.  AA’ARREN.  1405  Bass.  (Jolumbia. 
Missouri,  married  veteran,  wanU 
work  with  small  daily  or  weekly  with 
chance  at  eventual  ownerahip.  Gradu¬ 
ate  University  of  Missouri,  journalism 

in  June _ _ 

YOUNG  Man  with  ability  wlshoa 
magazine,  news  job  New  York-Nj^ 
England  area.  Full  details.  Box  7177, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

YOUNG  man,  intelligent,  very  am¬ 
bitious,  experience  on  college  daily, 
desires  newspaper  job  anywhere.  Box 

7174,  Editor  A  Poblisher.  _ _ 

YOUNG  Veteran  with  metropolitan 
feature  writing,  reporting,  and  rewrite 
experience,  wants  position  with  news¬ 
paper,  trade  paper  or  magazine.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  7148,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ 

YOUXfl  wiiman  with  New  York  edi¬ 
torial  experience  on  staff  national 
niaguzine  wants  reporting  job  on  small 
ilaily.  Anywhere.  Box  7304.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

YOUNG,  well-informed  man  swks 
news  or  magazine  job  metropolitan 
area.  Some  experienee  daily,  wire 
service.  Missouri  journalism  graduate. 
Stimulating  job  first  consideration. 
Box  7288,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANltD— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Composing  room  foromau,  large  and 
small  newspaper  experienee.  Exeennve 
or  working  cepacity.  Reliable,  refer- 
eneei.  Box  7123,  Editor  A  PubUeher. 

PRESS  8TERBO  POIUMAN 
Experienced  in  newepaper  eolor,  tubu¬ 
lar  or  tamieylindrieal,  aliu  ae  muu  l> 
charge.  Box  7108,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WORKING  PRESSROOM  Foreman  22 
years  at  trade  with  eolor  experienee. 
Age  47,  no  drinker,  intereited  in  lo¬ 
cating  near  good  fiehing,  hunting  ureu, 
Referencea.  Box  7159,  Editer  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHER _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRE®*®’  ole^" 
years  experienee  with  Ooooaetieut 
daily.  Also  e^erieneed  in  dark  room 
and  commercial  work.  Now  working. 
Age  36.  Married.  Box  7189,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 

Ti  TEAR  OLD  high  aebool  editor 
wants  a  summer  job  aa  a  photographer 
or  reporter  on  djiily  paper.  Will  sup¬ 
ply  own  SPEED  GRAPHIC.  Experi¬ 
enee,  good  refereneet.  Box  7124,  Edi- 
ter  A  Pnblieher. 

PRESS  Photographer  —  Veteran.  6 
yeari  experienee  in  darkroom  end 
commercial  work,  have  O'wn  Speed 
Graphic  and  eqnipment.  Starting 
Jane  15,  willing  to  trnval.  Good  ro- 
fereneoe.  Box  7198,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 
VETERAN,  with  own  sqnipmont  wnnts 
job  on  cm^l  daily.  Will  go  anywhere 
but  prefer*  western  United  States. 
Write  Box  7218,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


CLEM  McCarthy,  famous  radio 

sports  announcer,  probably 
could  have  been  laugh^  out  of 
the  profession  for  his  blooper 
at  the  Preakness  announcing 
Jet  Pilot  as  winner  instead  of 
Faultless.  The  newspaper  sports 
columnists  might  have  had  a 
field  day  at  McCarthy’s  expense 
— but  they  didn't. 

The  error — and  it's  a  wonder 
it  hasn’t  happened  before — re¬ 
ceived  only  scant  attention  on 
the  sports  pages.  Every  sports 
writer  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  identify  through  field  glasses 
horses  and  jockeys  a  half-mile 
away  and  especially  when  they 
round  the  turn  and  come  rac¬ 
ing  down  the  homestretch  di¬ 
rectly  at  you.  The  job  is  even 
more  difficult  when  two  jockeys 
wear  similar  colors — and  that 
was  what  McCarthy  was  up 
against. 

The  incident  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  press  is  a  perfect 
indication  of  the  friendship  and 
camaraderie  among  workers  in 
the  craft. 

*  *  « 

THAT  REMINDS  US  of  the  re 

port  by  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  in  which 
it  was  suggested  that  the  press 
should  ’’engage  in  vigorous  mu¬ 
tual  criticism.”  When  the  re¬ 
port  was  still  “news”  we  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  intend  our  news 
papers  to  revert  to  the  style  of 
personal  journalism  when  edi¬ 
tors  filled  their  pages  with 
vitriolic  attacks  on  their  com¬ 
petitors. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  recent 
editorial  page  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  for  reminding  us  of 
what  a  return  to  this  personal 
journalism  would  do  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  of  our  newspapers. 

Col.  James  Watson  Webb  of 
the  New  York  Courier  and  En¬ 
quirer  once  wrote  of  Horace 
Greeley: 

“The  editor  of  the  Tribune 
would  have  all  the  world  live 
on  bran-bread,  and  sawdust.  He 
seeks  for  notoriety  by  pretend 
ing  to  great  eccentricity  of 
character  and  habits,  and  by 
the  strangeness  of  his  theories 
and  practices;  we,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  content  with  follow¬ 
ing  the  beaten  path  and  accom¬ 
plishing  the  go(^  we  can  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  He  lays 
claim  to  greatness  by  wandering 
through  the  streets  with  a  hat 
double  the  size  of  his  head,  a 
coat  after  the  fashion  of  Jacob’s 
of  old,  with  one  leg  of  his  panta¬ 
loons  inside  and  the  other  out¬ 
side  his  boot,  and  with  boots 
all  bespattered  with  mud,  or 
possibly  a  shoe  on  one  foot  and 
a  boot  on  the  other,  and  glory¬ 
ing  in  an  unwashed  and  un 
.shaven  person.” 

To  that  bit  of  personal  com¬ 
ment  Greeley  lost  no  time  in 
characteristically  replying: 

“It  is  true  that  the  editor 
of  the  Tribune  chooses  mainly, 
but  not  entirely,  vegetable  food: 
but  he  never  troubles  his  read¬ 
ers  on  the  subject.  It  does  not 


worry  them;  why  should  it  con¬ 
cern  the  Colonel.  ...  As  to  our 
personal  appearance,  it  does 
seem  time  that  we  should  say 
something. 

"Some  donkey,  awhile  ago. 
apparently  anxious  to  assail  or 
annoy  the  editor  of  this  paper, 
and  not  well  knowing  with 
what,  originated  the  story  of 
his  carelessness  of  personal  ap 
pearance;  and  since  then  every 
blockhead  of  the  same  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  distressed  by  a  similar 
lack  of  ideas,  has  repeated  and 
exaggerated  the  story  until 
from  its  origin  in  the  Albany 
Microscope  it  has  sunk  down  at 
last  to  the  columns  of  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  growing 
more  absurd  at  every  landing. 
Yet.  all  this  time  the  object 
of  this  silly  raillery’  has  doubt¬ 
less  worn  better  clothes  than 
two-thirds  of  those  who  assailed 
him — better  than  any  of  them 
could  honestly  wear  if  they  paid 
their  debts  otherwise  than  by 
bankruptcy;  while  if  they  are. 
indeed,  more  cleanly  than  he. 
they  must  bathe  very  thoroughly 
not  less  than  twice  every  day. 

‘The  editor  of  the  Tribune 
is  the  son  of  a  poor  and  humble 
farmer;  came  to  New  York  a  mi¬ 
nor,  without  a  friend  within 
two  hundred  miles,  less  than 
$10  in  his  pocket,  and'  precious 
little  besides.  He  has  never  had 
a  dollar  from  a  relative  and  has 
for  years  labored  under  a  load 
of  debt.  Henceforth,  he  may 
be  able  to  make  a  better  show¬ 
ing,  if  deemed  essential  by  his 
friends;  for  himself,  he  has  not 
much  time  or  thought  to  bestow 
on  the  matter.  That  he  ever 
affected  eccentricity  is  most  un¬ 
true;  and  certainly  no  costume 
he  ever  appeared  in  would  cre¬ 
ate  such  a  sensation  in  Broad¬ 
way’  as  that  James  Watson  Webb 
would  have  worn  but  for  the 
clemency  of  Governor  Seward. 
Heaven  grant  our  assailant  may 
never  hang  with  such  weight 
on  another  Whig  executive.  We 
drop  him.” 

Such  editorial  comment  was 
sure  fire  amusement  for  readers 
but  contributed  nothing  toward 
their  edification.  We  don’t  want 
to  see  any  form  of  it  return  to 
our  newspapers.  There  are  too 
many  important  issues  calling 
for  editorial  page  discussion  to 
justify  space  for  journalistic 
name-calling  these  days. 

«  •  » 

SPEAKING  of  editorials,  there 

are  too  many  newspapers  sub¬ 
merging  their  own  editorial 
voice  for  the  sake  of  canned 
material.  Most  metropolitan 
editors  will  say,  “but  that  only 
pertains  to  the  weekly  field.” 

To  the  contrary,  it  also  per¬ 
tains  to  a  great  many  small 
dailies. 

Boilerplate  editorials  are  used 
in  most  instances  because  of  a 
manpower  shortage.  Editors 
are  so  swamped  with  the  daily 
and  weekly  job  of  getting  out  a 
newspaper  they  don’t  have  time 
to  organize  their  thoughts  on 
current  topics  and  write  them. 


Last  month  a  weekly  publish¬ 
er  expressed  himself  so  ade¬ 
quately  on  this  subject  of  canned 
^itorials  we  believe  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
every  weekly  and  daily  editor 
who  does  not  write  his  own 
stuff. 

The  occasion  was  a  dinner 
given  by  Cornell  University  for 
the  operators  of  WHCU,  the  uni 
versity  radio  station,  and  the 
74  country  editors  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  “Radio  Edition  of 
the  Weekly  Press"  program 
which  won  the  George  Foster 
Peabody  Award.  Maurice  Mil 
ler,  publisher  of  the  Addison 
(  N.  Y. )  Advertiser  and  Corning 
News,  and  a  director  of  District 
4.  New  York  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

There  can  be  a  re  awakening 
of  the  rural  press  to  assume  the 
proud  position  of  leadership  in 
national  affairs  it  once  held, 
if  .  .  said  Mr.  Miller. 

That  it  depends  upon  more 
publishers  getting  out  of  the 
back  .shop  long  enough  each 
week  to  think  things  through  on 
both  local  and  world  problems, 
and  set  their  ideas  forth  in 
printer  s  ink.  Time  was  when 
a  weekly  publisher  who  did  not 
have  a  pungent  editorial  col 
umn,  did  not  long  have  a  paper. 
I  fear  we  have  wandered  far 
from  that  heyday  of  American 
journalism  when  a  man  would 
write  what  he  thought,  and  de 
fend  those  thoughts  with  his 
fists  if  necessary.  I  wonder  if 
one-half  the  papers  represented 
here  tonight  have  an  honest-to- 
goodness.  home-written,  editorial 
column? 

“Men.  do  .vou  realize  there  is 
a  shado'w  looming  over  your 
-shoulder?" 

He  stated  that  a  man  who  dis¬ 
tributes  boilerplate  editorials 
“can  exert  more  influence  in 
some  of  your  communities  which 
he  has  never  seen,  and  likely 
never  heard  of.  than  you.  your- 
-selves?" 

Mr.  Miller  opined  that  con¬ 
trol  of  the  grassroots  of  Amer¬ 
ica  might  be  obtained  in  that 
way.  ’’Are  you  willing  to  re¬ 
linquish  control  of  the  thoughts 
of  your  subscribers  to  an  out 
lander?”  he  asked. 

“We  weekly  publishers  are  dc 
scribed  as  rugged  individual 
ists.’  How  truly  do  we  live  up 
to  the  description  if  our  news¬ 
papers  become,  not  a  voice,  but 
an  echo? 

“Would  that  I  could  jDinch 
every  sleeping  publisher  in 
America  hard  enough  to  wake 
him  up.  If  you  fellows  and  the 
other  9,936  country  publishers 
in  the  nation  would  all  re  don 
the  mantles  of  editorial  great 


ness  which  once  personified  J 
weekly  press,  then  this  comfl 
would  no  longer  need  to  fS 
the  encroachments  of  cotmnotf! 
ism,  the  strangulation  of  njo*. 
opolies,  or  the  threat  of  poinr. 
bloated  labor  leaders.’’  He  coe 
eluded  by  saying  America  wfl] 
never  be  corrupted  like  prewit 
France  ’if  the  editors  of  thii 
country,  little  and  big,  ijm 
keep  their  eyes  open,’  their 
hands  raised  to  point  to  evil  and 
their  voices  clearly  denounciM 
that  which  is  against  the  publk 
weal.” 

We  applaud  Mr.  Miller’s  re¬ 
marks  and  reiterate  our  o«g 
opinion  that  only  through  a  lo¬ 
cally-produced  editorial  colu* 
can  an  editor  discharge  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  his  readers 

■  i 

St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Has  'Teen  Press  Club' 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Ted  Weenn 
noted  band  leader,  was  inter- 
viewed,  photographed  and 
sketched  by  65  high  school  joar- 1 
nalists  in  the  first  meetioi  of 
the  Greater  St.  Louis  Teei 
Press  Club  here  May  3.  Ai 
award  certificate  and  inscribol 
pencil  will  be  given  for  the  bat 
interviews  by  the  St.  Louis  Stm- 
Times  which  organized  tbc 
group  and  acts  as  sponsor. 

The  response  of  school  author¬ 
ities  and  of  the  students  that- 
selves  to  the  press  club  plan  ha 
been  enthusiastic  and  it  ii 
planned  to  conduct  intervioa 
regularly  in  the  future  givtii 
students  a  chance  to  meet  ia- 
portant  people  of  .stage,  scroop 
musical,  political,  militiTy  and ; 
scientific  note.  Students  a- 
lected  to  represent  each  hi^ 
school  were  nominated  by  thi  | 
principals.  | 

John  Marston.  promotion  msn- 
ager  of  the  Star-Times,  presided  | 
at  the  first  meeting  and  Miry 
Kimbrough,  women’s  editor,  in¬ 
troduced  Ted  Weems  and  han 
died  new’s  coverage. 

■ 

School  Papers  Cited 
By  Brooklyn  Eagle 

The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.l  Eojir 
has  started  a  ’Scholastic  Press 
Awards’’  contest  to  "dirat  at 
tention  to  .school  publications  of 
exceptional  caliber,  thereby  en 
couraging  young  students  with 
news-writing  ability.”  The  coni 
petition  has  been  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Brooklyn 

Among  the  judges  are  Wil¬ 
liam  Jansen,  city  superinteMWt 
of  schools,  and  James  Wright 
Brown.  Jr.,  president  of  EntroR 
&  Publisher. 


"MISTRESS  MARY.  SO  CONTRARY." 

Garden>plantins  time  brings  a  flood  of  fttrange  queries 
to  newspaper  editors.  Some  of  them  might  well  tax  the 
genius  of  an  agricultural  college  expert. 

For  questions  are  strangely  similar  to  seed.  One  intri* 
cate  problem  might  cultivate  an  acreage  of  controversial 
answers.  The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  simplifies  this  process. 


The  McKeesport  News  ( E^29,I04 )  has  renewed  its 
contract  for  The  Haskin  Service*  Renewals  mean 
a  service  rendered,  indeed. 
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IFhy  some  things  get  better  all  the  time 


)nsof  Health,  streti<ith  and  zest  for  lifo— of  youngsters,  of  work-  Producing  leetter  materials  for  the  use  of  science  and 

^vriSi  PI'S  of  all  (d  us— (le|)»'n(l  on  food.  Food  produced  hy  the  mil-  industry  and  the  benefit  of  mankind  is  the  u  ork  of  I  .MOM 
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lions  of  ttnis  \earl\.  And  each  year  our  fanners  ha\e  more 
efficient  means  to  tlo  their  tremendous  job. 

The  modern  farmer  has  a  tractor,  a  truck,  and  uses 
specializeil  farm  tools— all  w  ith  parts  made  increasingl)  of 
alloN -toughened  steels  and  of  |)lastics,  for  sturdier,  more 
efficient  service.  His  milking  machine  has  parts  of  rust- 
resistant  staiidess  steel.  Chemically  fortified  feeds  grow 
healthier  livestock.  New  chemical  sprays  protect  his  crops 
from  in.sects  and  plant  diseases.  And  improved  fertilizers 
restore  vital  elements  to  his  soil. 

From  care  of  the  life-giving  soil  to  precious  harvest,  the 
farmers  means  for  food  production  are  steatlily  improving 
. . .  because  into  these  means  ao  better  and  better  materials. 


Carbide. 

Basic  knowledge  and  persistent  research  are  required, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  science  and  engineering.  Work¬ 
ing  v\  ith  extremes  of  heat  and  cold— frequently  as  high  as 
6000°  or  as  low  as  300°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit— and  with 
vacuums  and  great  pressures,  Lnits  of  LCC  now  separate 
or  combine  nearly  one-half  of  the  many  elements  of  the 
earth.  • 

I  \io.\  Carbide 

CAR^OJV  CORJPO^AJJOuV 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  \W  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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Proelucis  oj  Pivixionit  amt  Units  include  ~ 

Lindi-  OxvraiN  •  PREsr-0-I,rrE  Acetyi.f.ne  •  Pvrofax  Cas  •  Bakfmtf.  Krfne,  Vinyon,  and  Vinylite  Plastics 
Acheson  Electrodes  •  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Bateeries  •  National  Carbons 
Prestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Electromet  Alloys  and  .Nti-  i  ALs  •  Haynes  Siei.lite  Alloys  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 


Worried  about  soaring  sales  eosts?  Many  ad¬ 
vertisers  are.  But  lots  of  them  are  finding  the 
clue  to  lower  costs,  more  stable  profits,  by 
looking  at  markets  locally— one  by  one— in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  mass. 

A  top  life  insurance  company  found,  for 
instance,  that  81.9%  of  its  advertising  dollars 
were  going  into  45  states  that  produce  only 
53.7%  of  its  customers— while  only  three 
states  provide  46.3%,  or  nearly  half,  of  all 
the  policyholders  on  its  hooks. 


differeii 


Why?  Simply  that  markets  are 
because  people  are  different.  Their  only  cot*- 
mon  denominator  is  that  every  sale  you  make 
is  a  local  transaction  between  a  local  ci» 

tomer  and  a  local  dealer  or  agent.  * 

\ 

That’s  what  makes  newspaper  advertisiiil 
so  useful  an  answer  to  today’s  problem  ol 
cutting  sales  costs.  With  newspapers,  you  gel 
precision  control.  You  go  after  sales  wheri^ 
and  ivhen  you  can  get  them  most  easily,  moel 
profitably.  I 

Today,  our  business  analysis  staff  can  offer, 
you  many  important  local  facts  to  help  maki, 
your  advertising  and  selling  more  efficiew 
Why  not  ask  for  their  help  today?  I 


370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  Coledonio  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I .  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Froncisco  4,  Exbroot  8! 
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